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T WAS their first visit to the United 
States—Mr. and Mrs. Henry Put- 
nam,—distant relatives of mine, but, 
more important, friends also, at whose 
home I had visited in London. They had 
now penetrated “to the interior” as far 
is “The Land of the Sky-Blue Water,” 
ind were seeing something of the coun- 
try. We were driving; this sunny day 
early in April, some miles north of Lake 
Minnetonka, when I was surprised, in 
passing a large grove of fine “hard” 
maples, to see a sap-bucket attached to 
the trunk of a tree some distance from 
The sap-bucket suggested 
having a little fun atthe expense of my 
English cousins, for it recalled 
camps in the Big Woods of Le Sueur 
County, in southern 
boyhood days. 
“Wouldn’t it be delightful,’ I soberly 
inquired, turning to Mrs. Putnam on 
the back seat, and holding the steering- 
wheel with one hand, “wouldn’t it be nice, 
in these days of high-priced sugar, if we 
could do as the pioneers did?” She looked 
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the roadside. 
sugar 


Minnesota, in my 


at me inquiringly, as did also Henry, at 
my side. “Why, when they wanted sugar,” 
I continued, “they went into the back 
yard, bored a hole in a tree, drew a few 
buckets of sap, put it into a big kettle 
on the kitchen stove, and boiled it down 
to sirup or sugar.” 

My friends laughed with just the right 
amount of indulgence. They were well- 
bred, and knew their obligation to their 
host. Mrs. Putnam also had imagination. 
“And I suppose the Indians (we had 
been at the Falls of Minnehaha, Laugh- 
ing Water, the day before) made sugar 
in the same way,” she suggested. 

“Exactly; only they didn’t have kitchen 
stoves,” I replied. At which my friends 
politely laughed again. 

We had been driving slowly, and the 
maple grove had not yet been passed. 

“Those big trees over there,” I con- 
tinued, pointing, “are maple trees—sugar 
maple. Maple sirup and sugar are made 
from the sap.” 

“Really?” inquired Henry, hesitating- 
ly, yet conveying the impression, which 


he was too polite to put into words, “T’ll 
bite; what is the answer?” 

“Here comes a farmer, we'll ask him 
about it,” I remarked, seemingly apropos 
of nothing in particular, turning out of 
the road and stopping. 

“How d’y’ do!” I hailed the farmer, 
who pulled up his team. “Is there a 
sugar camp near here?” 

“Yaas, sure, there bane a sugar camp 
over in th’ timber,” the son of Norway 
replied. 

“About how far is it?” 


“Oh, Ah tank ’bout half mile. You go 
by that road to right. Git ap!” 

“Thanks; we'll find it.” 

After getting under way again, I 


turned to my friend, who was looking at 
me with a peculiar expression in his eyes, 
a sort of “I’ll stand pat and see what 
happens” expression. And I heard Mrs. 
Putnam say to my wife, “Does he really 
mean it, or what is the joke?” 

A short distance ahead, a farm road 
branched off, and we could see where it 
entered the maple forest a quarter of a 


I drove along un- 
reached, and then 
slowed down. But the going was good, so 
I continued a few hundred yards, until 
the road again branched, and in the dis- 
tance, in a clearing on a little lake, a 
farmhouse and its usual surrounding 
buildings were seen. 

“No use going farther in that direc- 
tion,” I remarked, stopping the car. 

“Isn't it beautiful!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Putnam, as we looked down through the 
leafless forest to the little, brilliantly 
blue lake, which was set off by the white 
farmhouse and red barns on the farther 
side. “I didn’t really believe there was 
any ‘Land of the Sky-Blue Water,’ but 
this is surely the land.” The song that 
makes one think of Indians in their na- 
tive wilds, which Mrs. Putnam had heard 
for the first time the evening before, had 
left its impression. 

“Yes, just at this time of the year— 
maple-sugar season,” I explained. My 
friends tried to look politely interested, 
though I could see they felt that the 


mile across a pasture. 
til the woods were 





maple-sugar joke was being a bit over- 
worked. “That wonderful blue tint in 
the water—we shall see it in other little 
lakes as we drive along, and in Minne- 
tonka, also, if the ice has gone out—is the 
reflection of the sky in perfectly clear 
water. There have been no rains, and the 
snow has disappeared so gradually that 
the lakes have not been polluted. That 
accounts for the sky-blue water.” 

“The water we see, but maple sugar— 
I hardly see the connection,” skeptically 
observed Henry. 

“Yet there is a connection. I'll explain 
as we drive along this branch road to see 
if we can find the sugar camp,” I replied, 
starting the car and heading straight 
into the heavy timber. 

“Freezing nights and mild, sunny days 
don’t carry the snow off rapidly, but 
those are exactly the conditions desired 
by the maple-sugar makers. That is, be- 
cause the warm days cause the sap to 
flow, while the cold nights check its flow.” 


“Ah, yes, I see,” agreed Henry; but 
’t. The joke was getting too deep 


he didn 
for him. 

“There’s the sugar camp at last.” I 
pointed to what appeared to be a smoke- 
stack and the roof of a low building 
among the trees, just showing over a 
rise of the ground. “They are at work, 
too.” Steam escaping from a big venti- 
lator in the made this statement 
hardly necessary. 


roof 
“Now, will you give up?” 
triumphantly turning to my friend. 
“We shall see,” was the cautious reply, 
as he suspiciously and interestedly looked 
at several large metal buckets attached 
to the trunks of near-by trees. From the 
back seat I heard the guarded inquiry: 
“I thought he was joking. Is it really 
To which my wife replied: “You 


I demanded, 


so?” 
will soon see.” 

Just over the little hill we came upon 
the sugar camp. It was not really a 
camp. That name adheres from early 
days when 
made in camps, because of the lack of 
better facilities; and doubtless it is yet, 
This camp, however, 


maple sugar was actually 


in remote districts. 
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was a small, well-constructed building. 
The ground was high at one side of the 
building, and here stood a rough wagon, 
upon which was a large, galvanized iron 
tank. Several men and a girl were at 
work on and about the wagon. 

“T must get-a picture of that!” Henry 
exclaimed, picking up his Graflex and 
springing to the ground, “What are they 
doing?” This from the back seat. The 


Sap Buckets on a Sugar Maple 


girl and a young man had just climbed 
upon the wagon, after first handing up 
heavy sap-buckets. 

“They are emptying sap into that tank 
by the side of the house,” I answered. It 
was clear to the initiated at a glance. 
“The girl and young man have just 
brought buckets of sap from near-by 
trees, and they are pouring the sap into 
the tank. The sap in the tank on the 
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wagon is piped to the big tank by the 
side of the building.” 

“Fancy all that sap from these dry 
looking trees!” exclaimed the lady from 
London, “I thought it was all a joke.” 

The tank on the wagon had now been 
emptied, and the driver was starting fo: 
another load. Henry came to -the car 
for some fresh plate-holders. He wa 
as interested as a professor who has dis 
covered a new bug. 

“I surrender!” he declared, with en 
thusiasm, “although I haven’t seen any 
sugar yet. This is a delightful surprise.’ 

We had all alighted. 
man who was apparently in charge, I ex 
plained the nature of our visit. 

“How’s the sap running?” I asked. 

“Oh, fair; it’s just’a fair season. Been 
a little too warm the last few nights, anc 


Approaching thx 


the season’s nearly over.” 

“How many trees have you?” 

“Well, we tapped about a thousand this 
season. Some years we tap only about 
eight hundred.” 

“Tapped a thousand trees!” 
Mr. Putnam, very 
“How much sugar will that make? 
much sap do you get from a tree?” 

“We don’t make only sirup,” 
was the reply. 

The wagon came up with another tank 
ful of sap, and interrupted the inquirie 
As it was piped to the reservoir at th 
sugar-mak¢ 


exclaimed 
interested 
How 


much 


sugar 


side of the house, the 
brought a glass and filled it with say 
“Would you like a drink?” he asked, of 
fering it to the ladies. 

“No law against this, is there?” aske: 
Mrs. Putnam, holding the glass up. Th 
sap was as clear and colorless as water. Sh: 

“Not much taste t 
“A little ‘woody,’ an 
Henry took a sij 


sipped hesitatingly. 
it,” she declared. 

only a trifle sweet.” 
and pronounced it “not worth while.” 


(Continued on page 1422.) 
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TO PRESENT AND PROSPECTIVE 
ADVERTISERS 

It is a source of pride to The North- 
western Miller that although every item 
n the long list which constitutes its cost: 
vages, salaries, paper, ink, postage, en- 
craving, correspondence and all other 
xpenses incident to its publication, have 
enofmously increased since 1914, it has 
not advanced its rates to advertisers; 
they remain precisely the same as they 
were before the war, and have not been 
‘hanged since 1907. 

Coincident with this maintenance of 
former advertising rates has been a con- 
istent adherence to quality, even, in 
vany respects, a decided advance over 
pre-war standards, and a very marked 
increase in paid circulation, so that the 
idvertiser in this publication has not only 
een getting the same rates but addi- 
tional circulation and greater value for 
he amount he has paid for his space. 
in short, The Northwestern Miller is one 
of the few concerns which has not passed 
the burden of increased cost of produc- 
lion on to the consumer. 

It has been enabled to follow this ex- 
ceptional policy because of the great in- 
rease in the volume of its _ business, 
vhich was sufficient to yield a satisfac- 
ory return on the- capital stock of the 
company despite increased expenses; ap- 
parently, advertisers appreciated its will- 
ingness to bear the brunt of changed con- 
ditions, and showed their appreciation by 
riving it a larger amount of business. 
thus the highly interesting problem has, 
o far, been worked out to the entire sat- 
isfaction of both the publication and its 
idvertisers. 

Its further exposition, however, is now 
blocked by a new factor in the proposi- 
tion which absolutely forbids develop- 
ment in the same manner as heretofore: 
meeting increased expense by increased 
business. The Northwestern Miller is no 
onger able to secure paper of the kind 
required to meet its standard of quality 
in sufficient quantities to permit a ma- 
terially increased amount of advertising. 

The supply of such paper produced in 
he United States is limited; owing to the 
great demand for print paper many 
manufacturers of book paper have found 
it more profitable to produce the former 
than the latter grade, and in consequence 
have changed their mills and are no 
longer making it. This throws the pres- 
sure of increased orders upon the re- 
maining manufacturers of book paper, 
who are unable to meet it except by al- 
lotting to each buyer a certain amount, 
supposed to be equal to his requirements. 

The allotment to” The Northwestern 
Miller made by the mills supplying it was 
reached six months ago; since then its 
requirements have gone on increasing 
with increased development, until now 
they are fifty per cent greater than the 
original allotment. This is the limit 
which the mills can undertake to supply, 
and therefore this publication is quite un- 
able further to increase the volume of 
its advertising. 

It is impossible to buy paper else- 
where, as every book paper mill in the 
United States is six months behind its 
orders, and will not contract further ex- 





cept on a basis of indefinite delivery and 
an open price. Moreover, it is useless to 
attempt to import paper. In response to 
six cables sent by The Northwestern Mill- 
er a few weeks ago to British paper 
manufacturers, asking for samples and 
prices, two cabled replies regretting their 
inability to quote, and the remainder are 
doubtless answering by mail to the same 
effect. Attempts to purchase paper in 
Holland and Sweden are being made by 
this publication, but thus far they have 
been unavailing. In fact, the paper 
shortage is world-wide, and the securing 
of an unlimited supply has ceased to be 
a question of price. 

Faced with this situation, precluding 
the further expansion of its advertising 
revenue, because the amount of paper on 


which to print such advertising cannot be 


obtained, The Northwestern Miller has 
the choice of two alternatives. 

By advancing its rates materially, the 
obvious course and the one generally 
adopted by most periodicals in the same 
predicament, it could doubtless eliminate 
many of its old advertisers possessing 
original low rates, and cause some of its 
larger advertisers, because of the in- 
creased cost, to reduce their space, thus 
gaining room for new advertisers at much 
higher rates. This, obviously, would be 
the most profitable course and the one 
most in accord with what is termed “good 
business” by the efficiency experts. 

The Northwestern Miller, 
having a sense of loyalty and lasting obli- 
gation to its old advertisers, who have 


however, 


always stood by it in good times and bad, 
through fair and foul business weather, 
in time of stress and trial as well as in 
periods of prosperity, has chosen the oth- 
er alternative, which it believes, in the 
long run, will prove the wiser, as it is 
certainly the juster one. It deliberately 


‘elects to limit its growth in the immedi- 


ate future rather than to displace old 
advertisers enjoying a low rate by new 
ones quite willing to pay a much higher 
price for space. 

Accordingly, after this notice has been 
circulated, and until the paper shortage 
has been overcome, The Northwestern 
Miller will make no contracts for adver- 
tising, exceeding one inch space, calling 
for immediate insertion. All contracts 
taken for larger spaces than one inch 
will go into effect on a date optional with 
the publishers, and as room can be found 
for them within the present limits of the 
paper. Such deferred contracts will be 
effective in the order in which they are 
received. 

This journal is exceedingly sorry that 
circumstances over which it has no con- 
trol whatever make it absolutely neces- 
sary to confine its available advertising 
space to its present limit, but it hopes 
that the method it has chosen to accom- 
plish this result will meet with the ap- 
proval of its readers and advertisers, 
whose good will it is exceedingly anxious 
to retain, 

This change in policy will not, of 
course, affect present advertisers except 


that, for the present, they cannot increase - 


the space they now occupy, except under 
the terms of the deferred contract. To 
prospective advertisers who may be de- 


sirous of using its columns, The North- 
western Miller offers a contract to take 
effect immediately to occupy one inch of 
space, with the privilege of an increase 
to the size desired as soon as circum- 
stances permit the publication of a larger 
paper; such to become effective in the 
order of their receipt at this office. 

Tue Mitter Pusrisnine Company, 

By Wituram C. Epoar, 
President. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
March 22, 1920. 





LEARNING MODERATION 

Two or three months ago the large 
quantities of flour for which the baking 
industry as a whole had contracted were 
matters of common trade gossip. This or 
that individual baker might have con- 
fined his purchases to his reasonable 
needs, but in general the bakers had 
bought flour heavily on a rising market, 
and some of them certainly had, either on 
hand or coming to them, far more flour 
than they could normally expect to use 
up in six months of active business. 
Flour prices had been advancing steadily, 
week by week, since the middle of Octo- 
ber; the reports covering the preliminary 
stages of the 1920 wheat crop were by 
no means glowing; and altogether, flour 
at fourteen or fifteen dollars a barrel 
looked like a good investment to those 
who saw the future only as a distant re- 
flection of the immediate present. 

Of late all this has changed; 
prices have come down, and for weeks 


flour 


buying has been practically at a stand- 
still. The same flour that could not be 
turned out fast enough to meet the de- 
mand at fourteen dollars a barrel now 
seeks buyers in vain at twelve. As for 
the future, all the prophets except Mr. 
Gronna have shut up their shops and 
gone out of business. It is quite true 
that the coming wheat crop in the United 
States is not likely to be particularly 
large, but it will certainly be considerably 
larger than is needed for purely domestic 
purposes, and the demand for wheat in 
foreign markets depends on factors quite 
undeterminable at present. Russia may 
by then have wheat to export; and it 
must be remembered that the same dis- 
parity in exchange which tends to erect a 
wall to keep American wheat or flour 
from going abroad will open a wide 
channel into the rest of Europe for any 
grain Russia may be able to sell. 

Concerning all these things Mr. Barnes 
issued repeated warnings, but there were 
many buyers of flour who thought they 
knew better; they were quite sure that 
there would be no check to the progres- 
sive advance in prices for a long time 
to come, and that supplies laid in at 
December and January prices would look 
cheap in March and April. Some of the 
bakers who bought most heavily did so 
evidently. with the idea of conducting a 
profitable little flour-jobbing enterprise 
on the side; knowing that no conceivably 
possible expansion of their regular trade 
would suffice to use up all the flour they 
had contracted for, they saw comfortable 
additional profits from the sale of their 
surplus stocks. 

Now, of course, the careful baker is 
profiting at the expense of his specula- 
tive competitor. Flour prices have ma- 
terially decreased, but bread prices, which 
were much too low with flour at its Janu- 
ary level, have stayed where they were, 
and in some cases have actually ad- 
vanced. They afford little comfort to the 
baker who is still facing a mountain of 
flour accumulated at two dollars a barrel 
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over the present market price, but they 
mean much to the one who has regulated 
his buying by his actual requirements, 
and who is able to pocket the difference 
between what he is now paying for the 
flour he uses and what his unlucky neigh- 
bor paid for it three months ago. 

‘ At the Ohio bakers’ convention recently 
the secretary of the Retail Bakers’ As-— 
sociation made an excellent address on 
the general subject of moderation. He 
spoke of the need for this quality just 
now in legislation, in finance, in political 
life and in business, with particular ref- 
erence to the dangers of extravagance in 
both thought and action. Nothing could 
point Mr, Hartley’s moral more clearly 
than the experience the bakers have had 
in the period just passed. Those who 
practiced. moderation in their flour- 
buying, who bought what they needed as 
they wanted it, and who resisted the 
temptation to gamble for heavy stakes on 
the precarious future of an _ unstable 
wheat market, are reaping their reward 
both in dollars and in the consciousness 
of not having yielded to the temptation 
to do something foolish; those who were 
immoderate in their buying are now 
painfully counting the cost. 

Most of the bakers who thus experi- 
mented with the market have money 
enough to pay the price ‘their mistaken 
guesswork has demanded of them. They 
have paid or will pay for their flour, 
knowing perfectly well that they cannot 
raise the selling price of their bread pro- 
portionately, and will simply make the 
best they can of the situation. There are 
some, however, for whom this will not be 
easy, or perhaps possible. Their unrea- 
sonably heavy purchases at high prices 
now represent net losses which will tax 
them to the utmost to pay. Perhaps they 
figured on selling their surplus flour at a 
profit; perhaps they had convinced their 
bankers of the wisdom of extended buy- 
ing in view of the further price advances 
which they were so sure would soon fol- 
low; perhaps they believed that steadily 
increasing wheat and flour prices would 
inevitably result in much higher prices 
for bread. In any case, they guessed 
wrong. The surplus flour is not salable, 
the bank wants to see its money, and 
bread prices have increased very slightly, 
if at all. 

It was inevitable that the bakers should 
have been represented in the ranks of 
those who, of late, have been pleading and 
arguing and cajoling to get out of their 
contracts. «Much has happened in the 
past sixty days, and the contract signed 
so eagerly on January 15 might easily 
by the middle of March have come to rep- 
resent little short of a financial disaster. 
In such a case, however, the baker has 
no one to blame but himself. He could 
just as well have played safe, but he 
trusted to his own judgment to the extent 
of betting on it beyond his means. The 
chances are that the same mill which he 
is now trying to persuade to permit can- 
cellation had sold him flour during the 
period of the rising market, and had 
loyally fulfilled its obligations at a time 
when the advantage of cancellation was 
all on its side. It is his clear duty to 
take his medicine, accept the flour he has 
ordered, and pay for it as promptly as 
he can; learning therefrom, if possible, 
never to be caught that way again. 

It is altogether probable that the next 
few years will be marked by an almost 
constant state of unsettlement in the 
markets for all staples the world. over. 
Readjustment from the strain and con- 
fusion of the war is bound to take a long 
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time, and while it is, in progress the 
course of future events will be hard to 
forecast. ‘Today every one expects a 
great and far-reaching change in the con- 
ditions of American life, with a material 
alteration of the relations between wages, 
salaries and incomes on the one hand and 
prices on the other; but when or how this 
change will come about, or how extensive 
it will be, cannot possibly be guessed. 

It follows that these coming years will 
afford unrivaled opportunities for the ex- 
ercise of that virtue which Mr. Hartley 
so highly extolled at the Ohio meeting: 
the virtue of moderation. A period of 
unrest is always one of danger; and the 
baker who does not use caution and dis- 
cretion is more than likely to be called 
upon to pay a heavy price for his reck- 
lessness. On the other hand, the baker 
who is moderate in his ventures is almost 
certain to find that his business rests on 
a solid rock. The people must have 
bread, whether in time of prosperity or 
panic, and every tendency of life today 
is in the direction of increasing the bak- 
er’s share in the production of this first 
necessity. The future, full of uncertain- 
ties as it is, holds little of danger for 
the baker if he will but read aright the 
‘lesson of the past few months, and prac- 
tice moderation to the mere extent of 
foregoing the desire to speculate, and of 
buying only so much flour as he expects 
to use within a reasonable time and is 
able to pay for out of the normal returns 
of his business. 


SCIENCE AND THE BAKER 

There was a time when business and 
the natural sciences were supposed to 
have little to do with one another, when 
the practical merchant or manufacturer 
looked with suspicion on the bottles and 
test-tubes and scales of the men in col- 
leges who did so much work and never 
sold anything. This old delusion had 
been gradually wearing away for a quar- 
ter-century before the war, but the war 
finished it almost overnight. From the 
colleges and the laboratories men were 
called into the service of the government 
and of industry to do things that no one 
else knew how to do, and that had to be 
done. The famous definition of a bene- 
factor of mankind as one who could make 
two blades of grass grow where one grew 
before received innumerable applications ; 
the scientist had to go still further, and 
solve the ancient problem of the children 
of Israel by making bricks without straw. 
He was called on to accomplish the im- 
possible, and to his infinite credit be it 
said, as a rule he did it. 

Now, with war at an end, natural sci- 
ence has achieved a new position in the 
industrial world. The rule-of-thumb man, 
the believer in blind reckoning and “prac- 
tical experience,” has of necessity been 
converted, and has had to admit that, 
while his tried and known methods are 
still of great and essential value, they 
need to be supplemented and strength- 
ened by the knowledge of underlying 
principles which the scientist possesses. 
The scientist may not be able to manage 
a factory or attract a customer, but he 
can generally show how the factory can 
be managed to better advantage, and how 
the customer, once secured, can be made 
better satisfied with his purchases. 

The baker, for example, has not until 
recently troubled himself much about the 
chemical technology of his trade. His 
business was to make bread out of flour 
and water and milk and yeast and salt, 
not out of protein and enzymes and glu- 
tenin and lecithin, not to mention para- 
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cholesterol or erythrodextrins. He knew 
it was no use to go to his supply man 
with an order for a hundred pounds of 
triticonucleic acid or a carload of gliadin; 
as a rule he failed to see why such things 
were of any use to him anyway. Little 
by little, however, he observed that the 
bakery which maintained a laboratory, or 
made extensive use of the services of one, 
seemed somehow to be getting ahead of 
him. Its products maintained an even 
excellence of quality and were popular, 
and it was able to buy its supplies eco- 
nomically, for the reason that it knew 
exactly what it wanted. 

The practical application of the science 
of biochemistry has been of relatively 
recent development; but today the baker 
is expected to know things about nutri- 
tive values that physicians themselves had 
no notion of twenty-five years ago. In 
the long run, his success depends on sell- 
ing good bread at a fair price, and on 
buying exactly the right materials to 
make that bread with the minimum of 
waste and error. If there were only one 
baker in the country with any knowledge 
of chemistry and physics, he would put 
all the others out of business in a few 
years; but the competition in scientific 
knowledge is keen and steadily growing. 
The experiences of the war years have 
given it an enormous impetus, and the 
scientist, instead of shutting himself up 
once more within the walls of his college, 
stands beside the manufacturer as_ his 
closest and most valued ally. 

The head of a baking establishment is 
not himself ever likely to become thor- 
oughly proficient in the sciences which 
underlie his work. One cannot become 
a scientist in his spare moments, and bio- 
chemistry is not a thing to be casually 
picked up between stories in the Saturday 
Evening Post. None the less, it is de- 
sirable and important that the man who 
operates a bakery should know enough 
about scientific methods to be able to un- 
derstand and value properly the services 
which science can render him. For the 
actual work he is likely to rely on a man 
with special and extensive training, who 
devotes much or all of his time to experi- 
mentation and research. He may have 
such a man in his employ, or he may use 
the services of a commercial laboratory. 

Until very recently, it was hard to find 
men qualified for such scientific work, 
and equally hard to find means for train- 
ing them for this purpose. The Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking is providing the 
answer to this problem. It is enabling 
the employing baker to learn enough of 
scientific method as applied to baking so 
that he can clearly and fully grasp what 
is being done in this direction; it is giving 
young men an admirable opportunity to 
fit themselves for service in baking labo- 
ratories, and it is turning out trained 
men fully qualified to help the bakers 
with their scientific knowledge and ex- 
perience. 

It is in the right use of exact science 
that the baker finds his trustiest weapon 
in his unending battle with the house- 
wife. For her the rule of thumb and 
the hit-or-miss method must of necessity 
suffice; even if she has studied strange 
things in college, as she frequently has, 
she cannot set up a laboratory in her 
kitchenette; and if she employs a cook, 
she will lecture her about carbohydrates 
quite in vain. The great object of the 
baker is to get the housewife to buy his 
bread in preference to baking her own, 
and he will accomplish this, in the long 
run, only by knowing the trade better 
than she does. If he makes the right use 


of just such opportunities as the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking now offers, he 
will find, not perhaps results immediately 
apparent, but a steady advance and prog- 
ress which will prove more forcibly than 
any logic the extent of the service which 
natural science is able to render to the 
baking industry. 


TIME TO CALL A HALT 

According to reports, the employing 
bakers of Chicago are once again facing 
concerted demands from their employees 
for increased wages; and similar demands 
are being presented in other cities and 
towns throughout the country. In most 
cases back of the application for wage 
advances is the threat, expressed or in- 
sinuated, of a strike. There is nothing 
novel or unexpected in this situation; it 
is simply the logical continuation of what 
has been happening in the past two or 
three years, not alone in the baking in- 
dustry, but in every occupation in which 
labor is employed. 

It is perfectly clear that this sort of 
thing cannot go on forever. A time is 
bound to come when the granting of fur- 
ther wage increases is an utter impossi- 
bility, and when, in fact, the decline of 
selling prices and the restriction of busi- 
ness will involve actual wage reductions. 
It is also clear that labor is not going 
to cease making demands before it is 
compelled to do so; it would be too much 
to expect that the employees in any in- 
dustry should deliberately reject what 
seems like a golden opportunity, particu- 
larly as, despite the increases already 
granted, the cost of living has in many 
cases outstripped the gain in wages. 

No matter how soon the time may come 
when wages perforce cease to rise, or 
how long it may be postponed, it is sure 
to mean a period of trouble and dis- 
turbance. The employees will not will- 
ingly believe that the peak has been 
reached; they will feel that, since so 
many advances have already been grant- 
ed, yet one more will likewise be forth- 
coming. They may actually carry out 
their threats of striking, even though con- 
ditions at such a time will be anything 
but favorable to the success of a strike. 


- The whole situation is bound to be un- 


comfortable, and, like having a tooth out, 
the longer it is put off the worse it gets. 

Successive wage advances are not, in 
the long run, going to do much good, for 
the reason that they are directly related 
to the depreciation of the nation’s money. 
If the employer’s dollar will buy only an 
hour’s labor, where formerly it bought 
two, it follows that the employee’s dollar 
will purchase only half as much coal, or 
meat, or cloth as it used to; in fact, the 
retail price of necessities is likely to gain 
a little in each lap of the race it is now 
running against wages. 

Everything indicates that the time is 
at hand when price advances of every 
kind will of necessity be checked. Ex- 
ports have been very materially reduced, 
and, as Europe ceases to afford a prac- 
tically inexhaustible market for Ameri- 
can goods, the domestic supply is bound 
to increase. Labor, hitherto almost un- 
obtainable, is growing somewhat less 
scarce. Interest rates have gone up, with 
some curtailment of credits, which means 
an end to the period of cheap money. 

The baker confronted with further 
wage demands can do one of three things: 
he can insist that he has reached his abso- 
lute limit, and stand by his guns through 
the unpleasantness which is likely to fol- 
low; he can grant the demands and in- 
crease correspondingly the price of his 
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product, or he can go into bankruptcy. 
The third of these possibilities is mani- 
festly undesirable, and the second is sim- 
ply putting off the day when the first 
must be adopted. Nothing is to be 
gained by delaying the period of read- 
justment. 


WHAT WE LACK 

Much is said of American enterprise 
and initiative, but even a casual survey of 
the flour-milling journals of other coun- 
tries indicates unmistakably that there 
are many lines of industrial expansion of 
which the American miller does not even 
dream. As an illustration, the following 
is literally translated from an advertise 
ment appearing in the January issue of 
La Meunerie Frangaise: 

“A young man, serious-minded, very 
active, Catholic, capital eighty thousand 
frances, would like to enter a medium 
sized mill by marriage. Excellent refer- 
ences.” 

Here is a business possibility to which 
America has apparently been so far ut- 
terly blind. It provides almost unlim 
ited ramifications for the milling indus 
try, and suggests a way out of any num- 
ber of difficulties. For example, a per- 
sonable young man wants a position with 
a mill, but can find no immediate open 
ing. He therefore inserts in this publi 
cation the following special notice: 

“Young man, very good looking, as pe 
photograph herewith, want 
position as manager of thousand-barr 
mill. No experience or capital, but i 
willing to marry daughter of presen 
owner, or of almost anybody else. R¢ 


published 


ligion changed to suit circumstances.” 

Perhaps, however, the situation is 1 
versed, The Wind River Flour Mill Co: 
poration is in financial difficulties, an 
needs more capital to see it throug! 
Vainly its president has visited banker 
and brokers, vainly he has advertised th: 
sale of additional stock. Finally, howe, 
er, he has recourse to the special notic« 

“Owner of flourishing mill has daughte 
anxious to marry easy-going young mai 
with one hundred thousand dollars to in 
vest. Daughter is most attractive; can 
not say quite so much for investment 
Bank references required; character re{ 
erences and religious preferences will b: 
waived.” 

The Northwestern Miller had nev 
before contemplated as one of its legiti 
mate activities the establishment of 
millers’ marriage bureau, but this adver 
tisement in La Meunerie Frangaise sug 
gests that it may have been negligent in 
its duty to the industry. In common with 
other American institutions, it has failed 
to grasp the true relations between mat 
rimony and manufacturing. Hereafter, 
if any young man, whether serious or 
frivolous, Catholic or Protestant, feels an 
overwhelming desire to marry a flour 
mill, The Northwestern Miller will do it 
best to assist him; and if any gentleman 
happens to have on his hands an unmar 
ried and marriageable flour mill, this 
publication will try to find among the 
young men of its acquaintance a suitabl 
bridegroom. 

Meanwhile, it wishes the young gentle 
man of the eighty thousand francs th 
best of luck, and hopes to read some day 
in the columns of La Meunerie Francaise 
a glowing account of the wedding. It 
would particularly like to know how a 
flour mill of medium size prepares for 
the ceremony, and whether it is escorted 
up the aisle by a double row of grain ele- 
vators as bridesmaids, with well-dressed 
millstones acting as ushers. 
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There has been little actual change in 
the flour market situation during the 
eek just past, and many of the reports 
ive indicated that local conditions have 
mained quite unaltered; but there 
ve been enough scattering suggestions 
improvement to indicate that a re- 
imption of buying, even if not on a 
ery large scale, is expected before long. 
\ctual business has been very limited, 
d has been confined chiefly to the low- 
grades, for export or otherwise, but 
ere has been a slight increase in the 
mber of inquiries, and a moderate 
ount of buying in small quantities for 
mediate needs. 
Prices have remained substantially un- 
inged, the quotations made represent- 
yg, as during the preceding weeks, 
ther the levels at which the mills were 
ling to do business than actual trans- 
tions. Springs, hard winters and soft 
nters have been slowly but steadily 
iwing closer together, the spread be- 
and 


een spring soft winter patents 
ing now only about $1.50, whereas a 


w weeks ago it was close to $3. The 
rse of prices for top patents in recent 
‘ks is indicated in the following table, 
wing average quotations at four rep- 





entative markets, two western and 
» eastern: 

Hard Soft 
ek ended— rity winter winter 
Oh 86 sacked 3.65 $13.05 $12.15 
“Spee 70 2.95 12.15 
h © vaccis 60 12.70 2.10 

28 wcccceee 70 12.80 12.25 
21 wcccvece 3.70 12.65 12.20 
14 cccccsece 10 13.10 12.30 

T ccsvccece 90 13.05 12.35 

SE cesaves 65 13.70 12.40 
BE wccccece 60 13.65 12.45 
AT wcscecae 15.30 14.10 12.30 
Lack of freightears and slowness of 
ping directions continue to make 
re trouble than the scarcity of new 
iness. In practically every milling 


nter in the country. the output has been 
iterially curtailed by lack of cars, and 
ere is no sign of immediate improve- 
ent reported. As for shipping direc- 

they are everywhere noted as hard 
get, particularly from buyers who 
rbought their real requirements, and 
vy are anxious to have the mills keep 


ir flour until conditions change. Most 
the mills would undoubtedly be run- 
ng heavily on old orders if they could 


instructions for shipping the flour 
nd cars to ship it in; but with condi- 
ms as they are, the flour output shows 


teady decline, 
lor the week ended March 12 the 
iin Corporation’s figures showed, for 


first time, the 1920 output below that 


1919, the week’s estimated total of 
11,000 bbls marking’ the low record 
e last July, and being 634,000 bbls 
ww the weekly average for 1919. The 
tput for the week ended March 20 was 
hably about the same. The spring 
it mills reported a_ production 
nounting to 38 per cent of capacity, 


igainst 31 per cent the week before; 
Kansas-Oklahoma group of hard win- 
wheat mills centering in Kansas City 
rned out about 51 per cent, as against 
hut the Ohio valley soft winter wheat 
is reported a marked gain, producing 
per cent of full capacity, as 
35 per cent the week before. 


out 56 
iinst 
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Millfeed has continued steadily up- 
ward, with the available supply totally 
inadequate to meet the demand, and with 
the situation further complicated by de- 
lays in transit which have created seri- 
ous shortages in certain sections. Spring 
bran, quoted in Minneapolis on March 20 
at $48@49, is $5@6 higher than it was 
a month ago; hard winter bran at Kan- 
sas City has gone up $6@7 in the same 
period. Red dog, now selling in Balti- 
more and Philadelphia at about $70 per 
ton, is worth about 31%c per lb, or rath- 
er more than standard patent flour com- 
manded as recently as the summer of 
1916. 

The recent news of the winter wheat 
crop has been, in the main, exceedingly 


bad, and this has tended somewhat to 
strengthen wheat prices. If anything 
can be and is done to facilitate wheat 


and flour exports, a revival of flour-buy- 
ing at advancing prices appears reason- 
ably likely; but there can be no question 
that just at present the heavy stocks in 
all positions resulting from the unprece- 
dentedly heavy grinding of the months 
from August through January are dis- 
couraging business. In those six months 
the mills produced altogether about 81,- 
000,000 bbls of flour, or close to 70 per 
cent of the average yearly production 
in the past five years. With exports far 
below normal, it is not surprising that 
the other six months of the crop year 
are showing a markedly decreased flour 
Sine nee 





Wis. Feed 


March 22, 
offerings the past week were very light. 


Seawaié KEE, 


Mills generally have nothing to offer, be- 
ing too far behind with their deliveries 
to make new contracts. Shippers have 
considerable feed coming from _ mills, 
and are pressing them for delivery. All 
grades of feed are in active demand for 
prompt shipment. Mills are willing to 
sell for later delivery, but this does not 
interest buyers. The general feeling is 
that prices have reached the top and 
that a reaction is due, providing the 
output shows any increase. The strength 
in the coarse grains is a factor, and keeps 


prices strong. Stocks are very low in 
all sections, and feed is needed “for im- 


mediate use. 
The car situation has not affected ship- 


ments to any great extent. Lake-and- 
rail lines are ready to receive freight 


for first boats, and considerable has been 
contracted for early shipment. 

Northwestern markets are strong and 
higher, and offerings have been excep- 
tionally light. Jobbers have most of the 
feed, and are holding prices strong and 
are not offering except as cars are load- 
ed out. Feed for later shipment is not 
so active, and liberal discounts have been 
made for April delivery. There is a 
heavy call for middlings, but little is to 
be had. They are expected to show a 
wider premium over bran, as this is the 
season of the year when the call is best. 
Many of the mills are still delivering 
December and January feed. 

There is a good demand from the 
central states, and shippers are unable to 
supply the wants of all. Prompt ship- 
ment is wanted. Feed for later deliv- 





Flour and millfeed quotations, 
FLOUR— 

ring first patent 
rd winter patent 

ft winter patent 


ring standard patent 
ird winter straight 
ft winter straight 


1rd winter first clear 


ft winter first clear 


tandard middlings (brown shorts)......... 
lour middlings (gray shorts).............- 


Red Gee CHW AOMEIN io c0e.c ans Svs coeccescs 


Family patent (49's) 


Seattle 
San Francisco .......... 
*Includes near-by straights. 


{Nashville 


as reported to 
feed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, unless otherwise noted. 


ery is not so active, as the local mills are 
willing to supply feed for April and May 
at less than western shippers care to sell 
for, Stocks are light. Mixed-car trade 
is active. There is a good demand for 
feed barley, and some liberal shipments 
have been made. 

There is more activity in the South- 
west. Mills are well sold ahead, and 
have nothing to offer for prompt deliv- 
ery. Jobbers have considerable coming, 
and are anxious to have contracts filled, 
as their customers are pressing them 
for delivery, and in many cases settle- 
ments have been made on account of non- 
delivery. Trade with the South is not 
so active, but mills and jobbers report a 
hrisk demand from other sections. Oat 
feed firm, with offerings rather limited. 
Mixers have bought freely for April de- 
livery. Hominy feed active, with mill 
offerings rather light. Cottonseed meal 
firm for the best grades. 

astern buyers are in the market for 
feed that could be moved promptly, but 
mills and jobbers are unable to sell much, 
on account of being booked up for the 
balance of this month. Later delivery is 
not wanted at the prices asked. Transit 
stuff is practically used up. Some of the 
large eastern buyers have considerable 
feed coming that is not shipped. 

The call for rye middlings has in- 
creased, and prices are about on a level 
with standard middlings. Mills, how- 
ever, are operating lightly, and very lit- 
tle is available. The demand continues 
brisk for gluten feed; mills are well sold 
for April, and some May contracts have 
been booked. Wisconsin trade brisk, 
dealers willing to pay most any price for 
immediate delivery. 


H. N. Wirson. 





(Special 
The 


Telegrams from Correspondents of 
Northwestern Miller, March 24.) 
Steadier feeling not- 
market, but local trade con- 
tinues slow; business chiefly in spot, goods 
below mill limits. Millfeeds in fair de- 
mand and firm under very light offer- 
ings. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
ed in flour 


Nasnvitte.—-Demand for flour con- 
tinues dull, but prices are strong to a 
shade higher on account of the tone of 
wheat. Demand for millfeed continues 
in excess of supply, and prices have 
made further advance of $1. 

Sr. Lovis.—Flour very quiet, but mills 
holding prices firmly. Only a few small 
sales of patents made, and trading gen- 
erally confined to smallest possible quan- 
tities. Millfeed stronger, and all grades 
in good demand. Spot bran very scarce 
and quoted at $52. 


Boston.—Demand for flour slow, with 
arrivals more liberal. Transportation 
improving and flour coming forward 


more freely, with bakers and distributors 
now better supplied. Spring wheat flours 
a shade firmer, with hard and soft win- 


ters unchanged. Millfeed in good de- 
mand and held higher, with light offer- 
ings. Corn and oats products firmly 
held, with good demand. 
Cuicaco.—Trade conditions more fa- 
vorable. No decided improvement in 


flour locally, but bookings better than 
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for some time. —~irm inquiry for first 
clears, but round lots hard to get. Con- 
siderable was sold through local brokers 
and jobbers last week. Car situation 
holding back business; city mills able to 
run pretty nearly full capacity, but could 
use more cars. Millfeeds higher and very 
scarce. 

Battimore.—Flour firmer, with more 
doing in soft winter straights for both 
domestic and export, at wide range of 
price. Top brands commanding 40@50c 
bbl premium over stock made from poor 
wheat. Springs and hard winters drift- 
ing along without much change or de- 
mand, though it is said a leading Min- 
neapolis mill is making a drive for the 
bakers’ trade at a comparatively low, 
rate. Millfeed generally higher and quiet. 





The attached table gives the flour output 


at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: 


Mar. 22 Mar. 23 


Mar. 20 Mar. 13 1919 1918 
Minneapolis . 223,805 197,700 294,440 150,340 
St. POR. secvsce 2,300 7,425 11,185 ...... 




















Duluth-Superior 19,260 10,740 12,890 14,175 
Milwaukee 4,500 10,000 12,400 13,200 

Totals coccces 249,865 330,915 177,715 
Outside mills*. -133,096 331,668 ..sces 

Ag’gate sprg. 373, 760 cebaes CEB ETO . os sse 
ae ee eee 27,700 19,600 40,600 13,780 
St. Louisf ..... 43,900 41,400 50,600 27,600 
Buffalo ...... . 75,900 80,355 100,750 101,650 
Rochester ..... 7,700 65,950 12,900 11,000 
Chicago ....... 23,500 20,000 23,500 16,250 
Kansas City... 51,700 54,600 64,300 46,900 
Kansas Cityt 219,995 234,100 236,895 185,175 
OMGAG .csccccs 6,775 13,215 17,936 ...... 
NS doa G'k oi 23,900 12,500 37,100 14,100 
ys. eee 49,420 35,765 61,540 23,055 
Indianapolis ... 11,205 7,840 9,945 3,270 
Nashville** 9 136,395 96,405 43,660 
Portland, Oreg.. 24,145 31,220 30,050 
CRECEO. ccrcsace Oho 175 5 39,885 16,385 28,400 
Tacoma ..... 55,165 53,020 24,215 13,850 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


Mar. 22 Mar. 23 

Mar, 20 Mar. 13 1919 1918 

Minneapolis ...... 41 36 56 29 
St. Paul ...ccccves 10 32 48 se 
Duluth-Superior .. 52 30 35 40 
Outside mills* .... 34 28 62 22 
Average spring.. 38 33 49 2 
Milwaukee ........ 15 42 69 100 
Bt. ROU sc cocucer 55 39 80 27 
GE. ScOGRT cccccees 57 54 65 36 
UMHAIO ..cccccccecs 45 48 60 61 
Rochester .......-. -41 32 69 54 
CRIGHMO ccccvecece 90 82 89 57 
Kansas City ...... 53 56 79 59 
Kansas Cityt ..... 51 53 57 62 
eT Barre 24 55 74 es 
TOGO .cccccccces 50 26 717 29 
WOONGOE soccisvese 56 35 70 37 
Indianapolis ...... 49 3 44 15 
Nashville**® ,... . 52 61 44 28 
Portland, Oregon. . 56 56 73 91 
BeGttle cvccesveses 79 76 35 60 
TACOMA csicccccce 97 93 42 24 
TOtals® wcccsccsce 46 49 62 48 


Flour output for week ending March 20 at 


all above points shows a decrease of 3 per 
cent from week ending March 13. 
*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 


side of Minneapolis and Duluth, 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, 
cluding Nashville. 


in- 


in- 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 


March 23, 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Flour per bb! of 196 lbs, 





packed in 140-lb jutes or 98-lb cottons, unless otherwise noted. 





Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston New Orleans tNashville 
$12.80@13.90 $13.40@14.40 $.....@... 12.75@13.75 $14.00@14.25 $13.25@13.75 $13.50@13.75 $14.60@15.25 $14.00@14.50 $13.75 @14.15 
12.60 @13.25 dgeuiceses 12.90 @13.45 12.20@12.80 ay pee 13.00 @13.50 13.25@13.50 13.00@14.00 12.90 @13.50 12.00@12.50 
12.00@12.40 erers. Sri 0 bhb OP Ss cee 11.50@12.80 Sere, eee 11.75 @12.00 rrr) fret. 12.00@13.00 13.00 @13.25 12.35 @13.50 
12.40@12.75 13.00@13.70 ere 12.30@13.00 12.50 @13.50 12.50@13.00 12.60@13.10 13.00@14.50 12.90@13.10 eee. 
11.50@11.80 ey Peer 12.25@12.60 11.40@12.00 11.60@12.75 12.00@12.50 12.25@12.75 : 11.60@12.20 12+ @....- 
10.75 @11.25 ee een eeeee@ eee  10.60@11.00 10.75@11.00 *10.25@10.75 *10.65@11.25 00 10.70@12.10 11.00@12.20 
9.40@ 9.90 9.25@ 9.55 St eee 9.25@ 9.80 9.25@10.25 @. 9.50@10.00 .00 0 cee Do cces occ Dewees 
9.25@ 9.50 ‘Cts: cee 9.00@10.50 9.00@ 9.50 9.00@10.00 -@. ere ee re 10.90@11.20 TAT Str 
9.10@ 9.35 Funes cue FO Se 9.00@ 9.35 ee! ae -@ 10.75 @11.25 v toss Be cese 8.00@ 9.00 
9.00@ 9.30 9.80@ 9.90 ye sieve’ ovetekaes 9.00@ 9.75 9.50@ 9.75 9.25@10.00 9.75 @10.00 er Pore TT. SetLy: 
7.90@ 8.10 7.50@ 7.60 ees Besees eS oe nvew ay 9.00@ 9.25 Re Pere 9.25@ 9.50 ocoee De cces eee Deveee 
49.50 @50.00 48.00 @49.00 ‘T't?. oe oo oases ee ea ~ +e» »- @55.00 55.50@ 56.00 56.00 @56.50 o@ s vove eres Ferre 
49.25@49.75 Trt. Leer 46.00 @ 47.00 «+++ -@52.00 sare Ra cets eres sae 5 60ga Uns cate -@56.00 49. 00@50.00 Te) Ferre 
49.00 @ 49.50 dence inace RR RR es, sone santas 55.00 @56.00 56.50 @ 57.00 -@56.50 7. ere 47.00@49.00 
54.00 @54.50 - «ees @53.00 50.00 @51.00 - «+ - @52.50 we, ee 60.00 @61.00 59.00 @ 60.00 60.00 @63.00 eer, ee 55.00 @57.00 
59.00@60.00 58.00 @60.50 54.00@56.00 56.00@58.00 , See 62.00@63.00 62.00 @ 63.00 64.00 @67.00 aes Ce tb -@....- 
63.50 @64.50 64.00 @65.00 Gdde GD awe on @ - 6 HE was 69.00@70.00 69.00@70.00 - @67.00 es | eee ve os otal 





Cut-off (49’s) 

$10.00 @11.50 

10.75 @11.50 
winter wheat flour 


Kansas standard patent 
$12.50@13.50 
12.90 @13.75 

and feed; local prices 


Straight (49's) 
$10.00 @11.50 
12.80@13.20 

Ohio River points for soft 


-@12.95 
-@13.50 
oricis’ basis f.o.b. 


Dakota standard patent 
$14. 


Montana standard patent 
$13.00 @13.60 


0@14,25 
13.75 @14.25 


14.50@15.00 


26c higher on flour and $1 higher on feed. 
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BRITAIN PLANS PARTIAL DECONTROL 


No Official Announcement Has Been Made as to Buying of Flour Through 
Importers Instead of Through Wheat Export Co., But 
Scheme Is Known to Be in Preparation 


Lonvon, Ena., March 23.—(Special 
Cable)—The government has made no 
announcement in connection with the 
partial decontrol measure of buying flour 
through importers instead of through 
the Wheat Export Co., but it is under- 
stood that the scheme is in preparation. 

C. F. G. Rarxes, 
’ * 

Lonpon, Ena., March 3.—Although no 
official announcement has been made, it 
is an accepted fact that the British gov- 
ernment is about to change its system for 
purchasing foreign flour. Up to the 
present time, supplies of American flour 
have been purchased through the Wheat 
Export Co., of New York, under the 
supervision of Colonel H. B. Tasker. It 
is now understood that the British Royal 
Commission on Wheat Supplies is pre- 
paring a scheme whereby it will buy the 
necessary supplies of foreign flour 
through individual flour-importing firms. 

As details of the scheme have not been 
announced, one can only predict the 
method that will be adopted in making 
purchases. From what can be learned at 
the present time, flour-importing firms 
will be asked to obtain offers from their 
regular mill connections in America, and 
to submit such offers to the Royal Com- 
mission, which will buy to the best ad- 
vantage. In other words, the Royal Com- 
mission, instead of buying through the 
Wheat Export Co., will use the flour- 
importing firms as intermediaries. 

There is no doubt that the principal 
object in changing to this system of buy- 
ing is to assist the importers in re-estab- 
lishing their regular connections. It is 
generally conceded that it is the entering 
wedge toward doing a direct business. It 
is also understood that the Royal Com- 
mission will still make use of the import- 
ers as distributing brokers, so that if this 
scheme is put into effect importers will 
have the advantage of being able to se- 
cure a commission from their mills and 
also secure their brokerage of 6d per sack 
of 280 lbs for the allocations that they 
distribute. 

The executive committee of the London 
Flour Trade Association has held several 
meetings in order to discuss the proposed 
scheme, and in all probability the Royal 
Commission is co-operating with the com- 
mittee. It is generally believed that full 
details of the scheme will be announced 
soon. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





Boston Flour Club Dinner 

Boston, Mass., March 20.—The annual 
dinner of the Boston Flour and Grain 
Club, composed of members of the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce, was held 
March 18 at the Hotel Somerset. The 
attendance was the largest in the history 
of the club, 300 members and guests be- 
ing present. The speakers of the even- 
ing were John R. Macomber, president 
of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
Roger W. Babson, the statistical expert, 
who spoke on “The Business Outlook,” 
and J. Ralph Pickell, of Chicago, who 
spoke of grain conditions in Russia, 
where he has been studying the grain 
trade. Walter EF. Smith, president of 
the club, presided and acted as _ toast- 
master. . 

Mr. Babson stated that a religious 
economic revival was the only thing that 
would save America from a financial 
panic. More emphasis on service, faith 
instead of fear, giving rather than get- 
ting, was Mr. Babson’s only remedy for 
a situation strained near the breaking 

oint. He stated that we are governed 
ittle by our intellects, but altogether 
by our emotions and tastes; and as our 
tastes today run to luxuries, industries 
are not producing permanent things, but 
those of temporary value, and it is fool- 
ish to talk about reducing the cost of 
living by hounding the middleman. De- 
sires determine the future. 

“The middleman, the speculator, and 
the spender are in control today. The 
middleman gains if the market goes up. 
If it drops, he cancels his order. It is 
this buying with the privilege of cancel- 


ing that is the real trouble and that we 
confuse with ‘profiteering.’ Everybody 
is keen on buying and selling, while no- 
body is keen on producing.” 

The new Officers of the organization 
for 1920 are: president, Walter E. Smith; 
vice-president, Alex S. Macdonald; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Seth Catlin, Jr. 

Previous to the meeting, 20 applicants 
were elected to membership, bringing the 
total to 174. 

Louis W. DePass. 





GRAIN-GRADING PROTEST 


Delegation from Northwest Asks Secretary 
of Agriculture for Modifications of 
the Present System 


Wasuinoton, D. C., March 20.—Repre- 
sentatives of grain growers’ and farmers’ 
elevators of the Northwest appeared be- 
fore the Secretary of Agriculture yes- 
terday to urge modification of the pres- 
ent scheme of grain-grading. The pres- 
ent grading practice of government in- 
spectors, it was contended, reduced the 
grade of wheat on technicalities which do 
not impair its milling value, and, in con- 
sequence, the growers were heavy losers. 

In the delegation which met Secretary 
Meredith were O. P. B. Jacobson, rail- 
road and warehouse commissioner, Min- 
nesota; S. J. Aandal, railroad and ware- 


house commissioner, North Dakota; 
Charles Kenning, Farmers’ National 
Grain Dealers; state senators Wold, 


Cashman and Johnson, of Minnesota; 
Charles Serline, member of the Minne- 
sota legislature and State Fair Associa- 
tion; N. J. Holmberg of the department 
of agriculture, Minnesota; Senator Ar- 
thur Capper,’of Kansas, and a number 
of members of the House from the north- 
western states. 

Congressman George M. Young, of 
North Dakota, submitted a statement 
that if five cars of No. 3 northern were 
mixed the equivalent in No, 1 northern 
would result. This was due, he said, to 
the present system of grading, which 
marks down wheat on technicalities. Fre- 
quently these technical factors have no 
actual effect on the value of the wheat for 
milling, he declared. Mr. Young submit- 
ted the following table of percentages for 
five cars graded No. 3 northern, to illus- 
trate his claim that by mixing No. 3 
northern it was possible to get No. 1 
northern under the grades: 
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The foregoing mixture of No. 3 would 
grade No. 1, Mr. Young contended, ex- 
cept for the asterisked points, which he 
said did not affect milling value. An ex- 
perimenter in an elevator might even 
take an additional car of No. 3 (account 
of 4 per cent heat damaged) and get 
six cars of No. 1. 

While there was no discussion of Mr. 
Young’s claims, it was apparent that rep- 
resentatives of the Bureau of Markets 
did not concur with him. 

Other witnesses testified that the pres- 
ent grades operated to the particular dis- 
advantage of the spring wheat sections 


on account of low moisture content and ° 


the presence of larger percentages of 
harmless impurities. 

Harry S. Stevens, Washington corre- 
spondent of the Minneapolis Journal, 
called attention to the fact that millers 
were not represented at the hearing, and 
expressed the hope that no modification 
of the grades would be undertaken with- 
out giving them an opportunity to be 
heard. 

Secretary Meredith declared that, be- 


fore the department took any action, all 
sides would be heard in salle hearings. 
Repeating this assurance today, George 
Livingston, chief of the Bureau of Mar- 
kets, said: 

“You may assure the millers that, if 
any change is to be made in the grades 
or methods of grading, they will be given 
an opportunity to be heard on the mat- 
ter before the department acts.” 

Following the conference with Secre- 
tary Meredith yesterday, N. J. Holmberg, 
secretary of agriculture of Minnesota, 
and George Tunell, chief grain inspector 
for Minnesota, discussed the grade ques- 
tions with officials of the grain division 
of the Bureau of Markets on behalf of 
the wheat-raisers of the Northwest. It 
is expected that during the next few days 
Secretary Meredith will make an an- 
nouncement regarding the attitude of the 
department toward immediate action on 
the proposed modifications of grades. If 
it is decided to proceed at once, Secre- 
tary Meredith will probably designate a 
time for public hearings. | 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





Corporation Purchases 
New York, N. Y., March 20.—The 
Grain Corporation this week purchased 
200,000 bbls flour at an average price of 
$10.69, jute, Baltimore, and $10 Pacific 
Coast points. 
W. QuacKENBUSH. 





PROFITEERING IS CHARGED 


Idaho State Commissioner of Agriculture 
Requests Grand Jury Investigation of 
Flour Mills of That State 


Seatrie, Wasu., March 20.—The Idaho 
state commissioner of agriculture, Miles 
G. Cannon, has requested an investiga- 
tion by a grand jury of the flour mills 
of that state. Mr. Cannon made the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“Before the government interfered with 
prices, flour sold in 1917 with an average 
profit of 25c bbl of flour, but after the 
fixing of the price of wheat and a maxi- 
mum profit of 25c bbl, the millers have 
contrived to make an actual profit in the 
state of Idaho in many cases reaching 
the unprecedented amount of $2.64. 

“Information collected by the commis- 
sion shows that, for the four years end- 
ing June 30, 1916, a profit of 131,¢ on 
each barrel of flour and 12 per cent on 
the capital invested was earned by the 
flour millers in spite of the fact that 
the war demand in 1915 and 1916 would 
lead one to expect them to show an ab- 
normally high profit. 

“During the year 1917, these same mills 
made an average of 52c on every barrel 
of flour sold and nearly 38 per cent on 
their investment, profits that are inde- 
fensible, considering that an average of 
the profit of one mill for six months of 
the year shows as high as $2 bbl. 

“Not satisfied with the abnormal profits 
of 1917, these patriotic millers have con- 
trived to increase their profits for the 
years 1918 and 1919 to such an extent 
that this department is of the opinion 
that there is a great work for a grand 
jury in the state of Idaho.” 

W. C. Tirrany. 





Senate Passes Food Relief Bill 

Wasurneoton, D. C., March 23.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—The Senate yesterday 
passed the bill authorizing the Grain 
Corporation to sell 5,000,000 bbls flour to 
needy countries in Europe on a cash or 
credit basis at the discretion of the of- 
ficials of the Grain Corporation. The 
measure was passed without amend- 
ment, so that it now goes to the Presi- 
dent for his signature. 

The debate was brief. Senator Gron- 
na, of North Dakota, took advantage of 
the opportunity to assail the Grain Cor- 
poration. 

“This is another case of unnecessary in- 
terference with private business,” said 
the North Dakota senator. Continuing, 
he declared that, if the Grain Corpora- 
tion had not interfered with the private 
milling business, “flour would have been 
mixed jn such fashion that it would have 
had keeping qualities and there would be 
none of the emergency need which now 
exists for selling this flour immediately 
to avoid wastage.” 

Joun J. Marrinan, 





March 24, 1920 


INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE 


Senator La Follette Names Group That Wil! 
Make an Inquiry Into the Affairs of 
the Grain Corporation 


Wasuinoton, D. C., March 20.—Sena- 
tor La Follette, of Wisconsin, today 
named the subcommittee which will in- 
vestigate the affairs of the United States 
Grain Corporation under the provisions 
of the Reed resolution adopted by the 
Senate a week ago. The committee com- 
prises Senator La Follette, of Wiscon- 
sin, Republican; Senator Fernald, of 
Maine, Republican; Senator Gronna, of 
North Dakota, Republican; Senator 
Reed, of Missouri, Democrat; Senator 
Walsh, of Massachusetts, Democrat. 

Senator La Follette will leave Wash- 
ington Monday for Rochester, Minn., 
where he will undergo an operation which 
will keep him- away from the capital for 
at least a month, and perhaps longer. I{ 
the committee decides to proceed with the 
investigation before the Wisconsin sena 
tor returns, he said today, he would dele- 
gate to one of the two other Republican 
members of the committee, either Senator 
Gronna or Senator Fernald, authority 
to conduct it. ; 

Senator Reed, of Missouri, author of 
the resolution of investigation, expects to 
be away from the capital for some time, 
and since he is the prime mover in the 
probe of the Grain Corporation, there is a 
chance that nothing will be done until 
Senator La Follette returns. 

With Senator La Follette absent, th: 
only member of the investigating commit- 
tee who has not indulged in criticism of 
the Grain Corporation is Senator Walsh 
of Massachusetts. All the others are as 
sociated with the continuing criticism 0 
Herbert Hoover and Julius Barnes at th: 
capital ever since the beginning of th 
Food Administration. 

It is common gossip at the capital that 
Senator Reed asked Senator La Follett 
to permit him to proceed with the in 
vestigation during his absence. It i 
likely that this scheme would have bee: 
arranged had not Republican leade: 
pointed out the impropriety of a Repul 
lican committee chairman turning ov 
the affairs of his committee to a Demo 
crat. While this element in the situatio 
bore some weight in the representation 
made to Senator La Follette whi 
blocked a Reed investigation, another in 
portant factor was the unwillingness 0 
such men as Senator Lodge to perm 
an inquisition of Hoover and Barnes 
the hands of the Missouri senator. 

It is no secret that Republican leade: 
who decry Mr. Hoover politically have 
very high regard for him personally, an 
concede his abilities. They have, in co! 
sequence, no desire to submit eith 
Hoover or Barnes to the indignities « 
such an investigation as one prosecut« 
by Senator Reed would likely be. 

On the other .hand, an _ investigatio 
conducted by Senator Gronna, of Nort! 
Dakota, would promise almost an equall: 
vicious persecution of the officials of th: 
Grain Corporation, though the North Da 
kota senator cannot measure up to th 
senator from Missouri in point of cleve: 
prosecution. It is, therefore, probable ii 
the interest of judicial proceedings tha 
Senator Fernald, of Maine, will head th 
committee, if the investigation begin 
prior to Senator La Follette’s return t 
the capital. 

Joun J. Marrrnan. 





Trade Organizations and Trusts 

Nasuvitte, Tenn., March 20,—Miller 
are considerably interested in the rulin;: 
of the Department of Justice at Washing 
ton, placing trade organizations in th: 
category of trusts, following a decisio: 
in the case of the Hardwood Lumbe 
Association at Memphis. Assistant At 
torney General Ames announced that tl 
government would direct the prosecutio! 
of corresponding trade bodies believed t: 
have operated in combination to restrai! 
trade, and it was understood that th: 
department had under consideration dat 
concerning more than 30 groups of or 
ganizations. No other case is similar t« 
the one at Memphis, and it is said to ope: 
a new field for the government. In the 
Memphis case an injunction was granted 
by Federal Judge John E. McCall agains 
the distribution of certain trade reports. 

Joun Leper. 
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March 24, 1920 
SANDSTORM IN SOUTHWEST 


Kansas and Colorado Swept by Gales for 
Second Time in Eight Days—Wheat 
Blown from Ground 


Kansas Crry, Mo., March 20.—For a 
.ccond time within eight days Kansas has 
uffered severe losses from a sandstorm. 
\lillions of dollars’ worth of wheat has 
en blown from the ground, and is 
rewn in heaps in the fields. 
Ihe latest storm area included sections 
Kansas, Colorado, and Wyoming. 
nver reports the death of three per- 
s and the disruptment of wire com- 
inication with all sections save the 
ist. The windstorm registered a ve- 
ity of 47 miles per hour in northeast- 
n Colorado. : 
\n announcement by the Colorado 
ither bureau stated the storm was the 
ult of a “deep storm center” in the 
stern section of Kansas, which moved 
stward from Utah, the gale follow- 
r it. 
Clay Center, Canton, and Junction City 
port unusually high winds, accompa- 
d by clouds of sand, which resulted 
astrously for wheat in those localities. 
opeka reports: “The recent windstorm 
one of the worst that ever visited 
state. This was largely due to the 
le area over which the damage was 
tributed, the principal loss being suf- 
ed by owners of wheatfields, The long 
ter drouth, still unbroken in central 
.ansas, left the ground dry. The wind 
»ve this soil before it like snow, baring 
ground of top soil, and filling low 
ces in deep drifts. 
“Central Kansas was the center of low- 
ssure area for the entire country, and 
nds swept into that area at high speed 
m all directions. Wind swirls of 
lonie proportions, travelling at from 
to 60 miles per hour, played havoc 
a period of 10 to 18 hours. 
fo estimate that the windstorm did 
lions of dollars of damage to the win- 
wheat crop is putting it mildly,” said 
D, Flora, federal meteorologist. “The 
ither in the big south-central Kansas 
eat belt has been the driest in the 30 
rs we have kept records. Being of a 
dy nature, the soil was susceptible to 
noval by the high wind, and undoubt- 
y the damage has been very great. 
wheat was in poor condition to 
ither any kind of a windstorm. The 
»wth has been poor, and it had not suf- 
ent roots to hold it. It simply blew 
iy. But it cannot be said that the 
it crop was destroyed, for, consider- 
the immense acreage, while it was 
istated in some parts of the state, it 
pull through in other sections.” 
R. E. Srerurne. 
* * 


St. Louis, Mo., March 23.—(Special 
egram) — Weather conditions con- 

e ideal for the growing wheat crop 
Missouri and southern Illinois. Sun- 
ie and moderate temperatures have 
vailed during the past three days, and 

plant is making good progress and 
my — better, especially in bot- 
m lands, 
Peter DERLIEN. 
»” * > 

[NprANAPOLIS, Inp., March 20.—The 

ather this week averaged warm, and 
mperatures were mild, with the excep- 

m of about 36 hours in the first part 

the period. Rains were general and 

derately heavy on different days, caus- 

the disappearance of the remaining 
ww and ice. Frost has about left the 
und in most areas. 

Freezing and thawing, however, have 
rther injured winter grains, this condi- 
n, though, being somewhat ameliorated 
y the rains. Some wheat and rye fields 
e becoming green, and farmers are 
refully inspecting the plants. General- 
, according to reports received in In- 
ianapolis by George C. Bryant, field 
‘aminer for the Co-operative Crop Re- 
orting Service, the prospect looks 
oomy. It is added, however, that it is 
ct too early to make an accurate esti- 
ite as to the extent of the damage. 

\ few of the counties in the northern 
irt of the state are making inquiries 
‘garding spring wheat seed, but it is not 
hought that a great deal will be planted 
ls season. Some farmers, who believe 
hat their wheatfields have been so se- 

verely damaged by weather that it will 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


not be advisable to allow the crop to con- 
tinue until maturity, are planning to sow 
oats. 
* Highways for the last two weeks have 
been in poor condition for hauling, and 
very little grain is reported moving to 
the primary markets. 
Epwarp H. Zrecner. 
* 7 


Nasuvittzr, Trenn., March 20.—The 
weather for the past week has been fa- 
vorable for growing wheat in Tennessee 
and Kentucky, and some improvement 
has been shown. The crop is reported 
small in western Tennessee, and fair 
acreage in the eastern part of the state. 
The latter section in former years has 
grown little wheat, but the last few years 
has been taking the lead over western 
Tennessee. 


Joun Lerprr. 
= 


Seatrre, Wasu., March 20.—The pres- 
ent condition of winter wheat in Wash- 
ington is somewhat uncertain. Early- 
and late-sown wheat has a fine appear- 
ance, but considerable areas sown the 
middle of the seeding season are not 
promising, and probably will have to be 
resown. It will take some days of grow- 
ing weather before the amount of re- 
seeding necessary can be determined. 

In northern Idaho, winter wheat came 
through the winter with little damage 
and has a healthy appearance. The acre- 
age sown is somewhat less than last year. 

Seeding of spring wheat has begun 
on a limited scale and, with favorable 
weather, will proceed rapidly from now 
on. 

W. C. Tirrany. 
* * 

San Francisco, Cat., March 20.—Gen- 
eral rainfall commencing late in Febru- 
ary and continuing at intervals during 
March brought the season’s average up 
to normal in the southern portions of the 
state, and materially improved conditions 
in central and northern California. In 
these sections rivers and streams were at 
unusually low levels during February, 
and ground water in many places was 
the lowest in years. 

The snow pack in the mountains has 
been substantially increased by the re- 
cent storms, but it is still only about 50 
per cent of normal. At Summit the 
pack is now about 60 inches, as com- 
pared with 145 at this time last yéar, and 
unless there is an abundance of rainfall 
during the late spring, accompanied by 
snowfall in the mountains, the shortage 
of water for power and irrigation pur- 
poses is likely to be acute. 

Weather conditions have been most fa- 
vorable for planting crops. Much plow- 
ing and seeding of barley and wheat has 
been accomplished. Germination dur- 
ing February was slow, but plants rooted 
well and give promise of good growth, 
and while the rainfall has been deficient, 
it has been well distributed and came at 
opportune intervals, so that the maximum 
of good has been derived. 

R. C. Mason. 


Wasurneton, D. C., March 18.—Vege- 
tation made some advance in central, 
southern and western districts during the 
past week under the prevailing more fa- 
vorable temperature conditions, the 
Weather Bureau reported yesterday in 
its regular bulletin on crop conditions. 

The generally mild temperature and 
mostly ample precipitation made condi- 
tions more favorable for winter grains 
than have heretofore prevailed in the 
principal cereal producing districts. 
Winter wheat made some improvement 
during the week in nearly all districts, 
but the crop continues in rather unsatis- 
factory condition in many sections of the 
country. The ice that had persisted in 
the fields for some weeks past in Ohio 
practically all disappeared, and serious 
injury to wheat by it has apparently been 
confined to very local areas. The plants 
are starting slowly in the Ohio and low- 
er Missouri valleys, however, which is 
also the case in the south Atlantic Coast 
section. The rains in eastern Kansas 
were very beneficial in that part of the 
state, but the week was unfavorable for 
wheat in the central and western por- 
tions, and in northwestern Oklahoma, 
where damage was caused by high winds 
and duststorms. The mild weather and 
widespread precipitation from the Rocky 
Mountains westward were favorable for 


the grain crops; winter wheat is report- 
ed in generally good condition in the 
principal grain districts of the Far 
Northwest. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





Roper Denies Political Aim 

Wasuinoeton, D. C., March 20.—Dan- 
iel C. Roper, whose resignation as com- 
missioner of internal revenue becomes ef- 
fective April 1, today issued a state- 
ment denying that his retirement is to 
permit his active participation in the 
presidential campaign of 1920. Mr. 
Roper said he is resigning to devote 
himself, not to politics, but to business, 
to which he purposes to give his entire 
time and attention. 

Joun J. Marrinan, 


CLAIMS OF GRAIN DEALERS 


Southwestern Wheat Handlers to Ask §2,- 
000,000 Reimbursement from Grain Cor- 
poration for Losses Under Fixed Price 


Kansas Crry, Mo., March 20.—Interior 
southwestern wheat-handlers will shortly 
file claims totaling approximately $2,000,- 
000 against the United States Grain Cor- 
poration for losses arising from the 
establishment of a fixed price on wheat 
by the Food Administration late in 1917. 
Dealers of Oklahoma, Texas and Kansas, 
the latter state represented by the Kan- 
sas State Grain Dealers’ Association, will 
strive to force the government to make 
good losses sustained through the fixed 
price. 

At a conference in Kansas City during 
the week, officers of the various organi- 
zations discussed plans regarding the 
course to be pursued against the gov- 
ernment in seeking payment. A com- 
mittee held a conference with D. F. Piaz- 
zek, second vice-president and manager 
of the Kansas City office of the Grain 
Corporation, and found him unalterably 
opposed to the payment of these claims. 

Mr. Piazzek stated that Julius H. 
Barnes, United States Wheat Director, 
did not favor the refundment of losses 
resulting from the establishment of the 
fixed price. Mr. Piazzek continued that 
it was the belief of the Wheat Director 
that dealers were given sufficient notice 
that the set price was to be put into 
effect, through trade papers and other 
publications throughout the country. He 
assumes dealers were responsible for 
their losses through taking risks after the 
plans of the government had been an- 
nounced. 





R. E. Srerrie. 
February Foreign Trade 

Wasninoton, D. C., March 20.—A de- 
cided drop in exports was the outstand- 
ing feature of the February foreign- 
trade statement issued today by the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Department of Commerce. 

February exports amounted to $649,- 
000,000, the smallest since October of 
last year, against $722,000,000 in Jan- 
uary and $585,000,000 in February of 
last year. Exports during the eight 
months ended with February were $5,- 
231,000,000, against $4,383,000,000 in the 
eight months of last year. 

February imports amounted to $467,- 
000,000, against $474,000,000 in January 
of this year and $235,000,000 in Febru- 
ary a year ago. Imports during the eight 
months’ period ended with February 
amounted to $3,235,000,000, against $1,- 
933,000,000 a year ago. The imports 
during these eight months, representing 
two-thirds of the current fiscal year, ex- 
ceeded by $140,000,000 the imports dur- 
ing the entire fiscal year ended with 
June, 1919. 

Imports of gold during February were 
unusually small, amounting to only $4,- 
473,000, against exports of $43,000,000. 
For the eight months’ period ended with 
February, gold imports amounted to $43,- 
000,000, against exports of $362,000,000. 
Silver imports amounted to $12,000,000 
in February and $68,000,000 in the eight 
months, while silver exports were $16,- 
000,000 for the month and $137,000,000 
for the eight months ended with Feb- 
ruary. 

Joun J. Manrrinan. 


Coal miners lost $42,000,000 by strik- 
ing, and the loss in coal production has 
been estimated at 35,000,000 tons. 
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ELEVATORS AT SEABOARD 


Representatives of Northwest Urge Passage 
of Bill Compelling Railroads to Provide 
Better Grain Terminal Facilities 


Wasurneton, D. C., March 23.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—Representatives of the 
northwestern wheat states yesterday ap- 
peared before the House Committee on 
Interstate Commerce to urge passage of 
the Anderson bill, which would compel 
railroads to construct terminal elevator 
facilities at eastern seaboard points. S. 
J. Aandahl, railroad and warehouse com- 
missioner of North Dakota, pointed out 
that the construction of adequate ter- 
minal facilities not only would make pos- 
sible a more efficient utilization of roll-. 
ing stock, but that vessels would be able 
to make a quicker “turn-around.” This 
would mean lower ocean freight rates, he 
declared. 

O. P. B. Jacobson, Minnesota railroad 
and warehouse commissioner, called at- 
tention to the fact that the elevator ca- 
pacity of the eastern seaports was only 
11,000,000 bus, while that of Minneapolis 
was 54,000,000 and that of Duluth-Su- 
perior, 35,000,000. He claimed that much 
of the car shortage was due to the fact 
that grain cars are held at eastern ter- 
minals because there is no place to store 
the grain. He also called attention to 
the fact that Minneapolis flour was al- 
lowed to lie on the wharves and in sheds, 
exposed to moisture. 

Members of Congress flocked to the 
hearing, filling the room and following 
Mr. Jacobson’s argument with the keen- 
est interest. On Saturday Mr. Jacobson 
presented his case to the Senate inter- 
state commerce committee. 

In response to telegrams from the 
Minneapolis Civic and Commerce Asso- 
ciation and the St. Paul Association of 
Commerce the northwestern men left last 
night for New York to be present at the 
reopening of the Minneapolis grain-rate 
case. Joun J. MaRRINAN. 


Sale of Army Surplus Bags 

-Wasuineton, D. C., March 20.—The 
office of the director of sales of the War 
department announced today that the 
surplus property division of the army 
is offering for sale, by informal bids, a 
large quantity of new and used bags, de- 
signed for a variety of uses, some of 
which are grain bags, bids for which will 
be received ‘until 3 o’clock (eastern time) 
on the afternoon of April 16, 1920, 

Included in the quantity offered for 
sale are 93,550 used burlap bags, 812,446 
used cotton bags, 28,200 used grain bags, 
44,360 new grain bags, 134,471 new cot- 
ton bags, 5,407 used cement bags, 100,000 
new barrack bags, and 50,000 reclaimed 
barrack bags. The bags are packed in 
bales of various weights, ready for ship- 
ment. All the used bags are in service- 
able condition. 

All bags offered for sale in this lot are 
listed and described in Clothing and 
Equipage List No. 7, copies of which may 
be obtained on application to the surplus 
property division, Munitions Building, 
Washington, D. C., or from any of the 
local zone supply officers. 

Joun J. Marrtnan. 





Improvement of Indian Lands 

Great Farris, Mont., March 20.—Mon- 
tana people who know something about 
the activities of the Montana Farming 
Corporation, of which Thomas Campbell 
is manager, did not take seriously the 
charges that were made by Thomas D. 
Sloan, a Washington attorney, before a 
congressional committee a few days ago, 
about the corporation’s leases on land 
within Indian reservations. It is known 
here that the corporation will have im- 
proved close to 50,000 acres of land 
when it closes its seeding this spring. 
The Indians who had occupied this land 
never would have improved it in a quar- 
ter of a century if they had been left in 
undisturbed possession of it. The cor- 
poration made no money last season, but 
it did improve a large acreage by break- 
ing it. The Montana feeling in regard to 
Mr. Sloan’s charges is that it would be a 
fine thing for the Indians as well as for 
Montana if there were enough big farm- 
ing corporations to take over all the 
Indian reservations and reduce them to 
crop-producing areas. 

Joun A. Curry. 
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REPORT ON WORLD CROPS 


Condition of Grain Sown in Fall in Various 
Countri Suppl tary Reports on 
1919 Crop Estimates 


The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture has just issued a summary of 
crop bulletins from various foreign coun- 
tries, covering information not contained 
in the crop estimates issued in January, 
or in the February supplementary bul- 
letins. 





ALSACE-LORRAINE 


In Alsace-Lorraine the condition of 
wheat on Dec. 1 is reported by the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture to have 
been 2.6, as against 2.4 the year before, 
indicating a slight decline in quality (2 
represents good, 3 average). The condi- 
tion of rye on Dec. 1 was 2.4. 


BELGIUM 


In Belgium the area sown to wheat is 
reported by the International Institute 
of Agriculture as 304,000 acres, or 99 
per cent of last year’s area; rye, 488,000 
acres, or 101 per cent; barley, 80,000 
acres, or 102 per cent. The condition of 
the crops is reported as good. Belgium’s 
crops in 1919 were: wheat, 9,895,000 bus; 
rye, 13,681,000; oats, 26,920,000; barley, 
3,617,000. In 1911, a typical good pre- 
war year, they were: wheat, 14,615,000 
bus; rye, 24,360,000; oats, 43,249,000; 
barley, 4,445,000. 


FRANCE 


In France, according to the Journal 
d’Agriculture Pratique, the fall-sown 
grain looks well almost everywhere, and 
in many cases is even too vigorous for the 
season. The following are late estimates 
made by the Bulletin des Halles of the 
1919 and 1918 crops (000’s omitted): 


r—Acres— -—Crops, bus— 
1919 1918 1919 1918 


WMOAE ccssces 11,316 10,993 177,978 225,736 
CORR cocccoces 740 754 11,773 9,560 
Millet ........ 46 42 491 350 
Buckwheat ... 745 769 12,287 10,296 
Potatoes ..... 3,041 2,891 285,257 239,556 
Flaxseed ..... 38 28 239 188 
SIREN occcsence 6,815 6,721 168,303 176,504 
BEG csrececese 1,817 1,746 27,8383 29,935 
Barley .....0. 1,340 1,371 23,626 27,475 


UNITED KINGDOM 


In England and Wales, cultivation is 
reported by the Board of Agriculture as 
fairly well forward for the time of year. 
Young crops have generally done well 
during the mild weather. Wheat is very 
promising, being regular and Healthy, and 
oats are also satisfactory. Beans are of 
good quality, but are often backward. In 
Scotland, according to the Board of Agri- 
culture for Scotland, the wheat crop is 
reported to be vigorous and _ healthy, 
especially in the case of early-sown 
fields. In many parts, however, very lit- 
tle sowing was possible after the begin- 
ning of November, owing to unfavorable 
weather. The area sown this year is esti- 
mated to show a considerable diminution. 

Revised figures for the crops of 1919 
“and 1918 are officially reported as fol- 
lows, in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


England and Total 
Wheat— Wales Scotland Ireland U. K. 
(See 65,844 3,161 2,452 71,457 
See 86,895 3,317 5,690 95,902 
Barley— 
BOs ovece 45,189 6,305 7,800 59,294 
| eee 50,173 5,686 8,025 63,884 
Oats— 
1918...... 93,934 43,777 70,187 207,898 
1918..... 118,327 53,284 83,199 254,810 
Potatoes— 
4039..... 101,995 31,061 102,539 235,595 
39368..... 157,136 42,933 144,231 344,300 


Supplementary figures for the acreage 
and crops in Ireland, as reported by the 
Irish Department of Agriculture, in ad- 
dition to those given in the general table, 
show that the wheat acreage in 1919 was 
70,000, as against 157,000 in 1918; oats, 
1,442,000, as against 1,580,000; barley, 
187,000, as against 185,000; rye, 5,222, 
as against 8,947; potatoes, 589,000, as 
against 702,000; flax, 96,000, as against 
143,000. The Irish rye crop was 143,000 
bus, as against 242,000 in 1918. 


ROUMANIA 


The International Institute of Agricul- 
ture reports the area under wheat for 
1920 as 1,321,000 acres, or 44.5 per cent 
of the area for 1919, and 28.1 per cent 
of the area for the five-year average, 
1914-1918. The Corn Trade News, on 
the other hand, states that the official 
figure for the 1920 wheat area is 2,400,- 
000 acres. The Bureau of Statistics re- 
ports the total yield of the principal 
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crops in 1919 as follows, with compari- 
sons from the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s estimates of the 1914-1916 crops, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


Wheat Rye 
1919... 60,253 3,532 


Flax- 
Barley Oats seed 
11,756 14,166 211 


1916... 78,520 ..... 30,038 28,935 cee 
1915... 89,241 2,911 28,688 29,054 134 
1914... 49,270 1,959 25,505 25,015 165 


The Roumanian corn crop in 1919 is 
estimated at 94,909,000 bus, as against 
an average of 103,652,000 for the five- 
year period, 1911-1915. 

JAPAN 

According to the International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture, good weather favored 
the sowing of winter cereals, which was 
done under average conditions. Ger- 
mination took place evenly. 

EGYPT 

The Ministry of Agriculture reports 
that the wheat and barley crops are gen- 
erally in a very good state of growth, 
and free from pests. 

: MOROCCO 

The International Institute of Agri- 
culture reports that rains have been bene- 
ficial to agricultural operations and sow- 
ing. Wheat and barley are in excellent 
condition. 

DENMARK 

The Department of Statistics of Den- 
mark reports the following revised esti- 
mates of the 1919 and 1918 crops, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


Wheat Oats Barley Rye Potatoes 

1919... 5,900 47,500 24,600 14,900 653,087 

1918... 6,330 41,571 21,465 12,726 40,605 
SPAIN 


According to the International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture, the area under wheat 
for 1920 is estimated at 9,511,000 acres, 
or 91.6 per cent of the 1919 area. The 
area under barley is estimated at 4,- 
206,000 acres, or 98.9 per cent of the 
1919 area. The condition of both crops 
is reported as good. 


BRITISH INDIA 

The London Grain, Seed and Oil Re- 

porter gives the following as the esti- 

mated acreage of the 1919-20 wheat crop, 

with comparisons, in acres (000’s omit- 
ted): 


1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 








Northwest Frontier ... 905 872 1,248 
ML bate eecesés 06s 116 114 124 
United Provinces ...... 6,500 5,444 7,156 
We 65600-0060 Knsen es 9 8,536 11,618 
Central Pr, and Berar. 3, 2,881 3,981 
Bombay and Sind 1,6 1,397 3,102 
Bihar and Orissa . - 1,147 965 1,224 
Central India ..... . 2,700 2,296 4,143 
Other provinces 1,851 2,259 2,720 

Totals ......0000602-00,429 28,764 35,316 


The total 1918-19 wheat crop was 280,- 
075,000 bus; the total crop of 1917-18, 
370,421,000. The condition of the wheat 
on the present crop is reported as favor- 
able in the United Provinces, the Central 
Provinces and Berar, Bombay and Sind, 
and Bihar and Orissa. In the North- 
west Frontier Province it is reported as 
average, in Bengal fair, while in the 
Punjab the condition is good on irrigated 
land and average on unirrigated. 


AUSTRALIA 
In South Australia the area under 
wheat for the 1919-20 crop is reported 
by the United States consul at Adelaide 
as 1,852,855 acres, as against 2,186,349 
acres in 1918-19. The production is esti- 
mated at 15,250,750 bus, as against 22,- 
936,925 a year ago. In 1918-19 South 
Australia produced 30 per cent of Aus- 
tralia’s total wheat crop, which was 75,- 
138,000 bus. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


The Department of Agriculture of the 
Union of South Africa has issued the 
following estimate of the 1919-20 crops, 
with comparisons, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted): 


Wheat Oats Barley 

Se PERE EE CLE 6,630 7,519 1,087 

i) | Prerre re ree 8,983 9,520 1,623 

co Peer 10,150 10,775 2,054 
ARGENTINA 


Official estimates of the 1919-20 crops 
are as follows:. wheat, 213,961,000 bus; 
flaxseed, 41,972,000; oats, 57,187,000. 





Grain Embargo Is Lifted 
The embargo on export and domestic 
grain has been lifted at all ports, effec- 
tive March 15. This obviates the neces- 
sity of consignees calling on the freight 
traffic committee for permits on grain. 


NO DECISION ON RATES 


Shipping Board Official Says It Will Take 
Some Time to Act on Requests for 
Ocean Tariff Reductions 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 23.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—W. F. Taylor, assistant 
director of operations of the Shipping 
Board, in charge of traffic, said today 
that it would probably take some time 
before the board was ready to act final- 
ly on the request of the millers’ organi- 
zations for a reduction in ocean rates 
on flour. 

“We have reduced the North Atlantic 
rate from $1 to 65c on wheat, corn, flour 
and certain cereal products,” said Mr. 
Taylor. “Our manager agents are hold- 
ing conferences to determine what fur- 
ther action should be taken. This branch 
of the service is being reorganized at 
this time, and it will probably take some 
time to reach a decision in the matter.” 

Joun J. Marrinan. 


INTERSTATE WATER RATES 


Shipping Board Considers Enforcement of 
Act Requiring Carriers Between States 
to Publish Maximum Tariffs 


Wasuineton, D. C., March 23.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—The Shipping Board 
yesterday announced that it has under 
consideration enforcement of the sections 
of the shipping act which require inter- 
state water carriers to publish maximum 
rates in the same way that the railroads 
are required to file their rates with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

It is not the intention of the board to 
require American steamship companies 
doing an exclusively over-sea business to 
file their rates, it was stated, nor is it the 
intention to prohibit the negotiation of 
ocean rate agreements between American 
lines over which the board has jurisdic- 
tion at its option. The Shipping Board 
statement reads in part as follows: 

“The Shipping Board now has under 
consideration the promulgation of tariff 
regulations to govern the publication, 
posting, and filing of maximum rates by 
interstate water carriers, subject to the 
jurisdiction of the board. Its authority 
in the premises is derived from section 
18 of the federal shipping act, which im- 
poses upon interstate water carriers the 
obligation of establishing and observing 
reasonable rates, fares and charges. It 
further provides> 

“*Every such carrier shall file with the 
board and keep open to public inspection, 
in the form and manner and within the 
time prescribed by the board, the maxi- 
mum rates, fares and charges for or in 
connection with transportation between 
points on its own route; and if a through 
route has been established, the maximum 
rates, fares, and charges for or in con- 
nection with transportation between 
points on its own route arid points on the 
route of any other carrier by water. 

“*No such carrier shall demand, charge 
or collect a greater compensation for 
such transportation than the rates, fares 
and charges filed in compliance with this 
section, except with the approval of the 
board and after 10 days’ public notice 
in the form and manner prescribed by 
the board, stating the increase proposed 
to be made; but the board, for good 
cause shown, may waive such notice.’ ” 

Joun J. Marrinan. 








Would Repeal Lever Act 

Wasutnoton, D. C., March 23. ~(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—Senator Gore, of Okla- 
homa, ranking Democrat on the Senate 
agricultural committee, yesterday intro- 
duced a joint resolution to repeal the 
Lever act, except such sections as apply 
to the wheat guaranty, which would re- 
main in force until June 1, 1920. The 
bill reads as follows: 

“That the act approved Aug. 10, 1917, 
commonly known as the Lever act, be 
and the same is hereby repealed, pro- 
vided that such parts of the said act as 
may be necessary to the further and 
final execution of the act approved 
March 4, 1919, commonly known as the 
Wheat Guaranty act, shall remain in 
force until June 1, 1920.” 

The new Gore resolution is a modifica- 
tion of,the Gronna bill reported favor- 
ably by the Senate committee some weeks 
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ago and then pigeon-holed after opposi- 
tion to the measure was generally ex- 
pressed at a hearing secured by the Min- 
neapolis Chamber of Commerce. 

The scope of the Gore measure is a 
matter of doubt. It would not dissolve 
any agency operating under the Lever 
act which is essential to the execution ot 
the wheat guaranty. It is unlikely that 
it would be possible to execute the guar- 
anty without the aid of the Grain Cor- 
poration organization, so that the origi- 
nal intent of the Gronna bill to dissolve 
the “Barnes organization” cannot be said 
to appear in the new measure without a 
good deal of reservation. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





HARBOR ICE BREAKING UP 


Warm Weather Has Noticeable Effect on 
Duluth Waterfront—Thirty-two Ves- 
sels Wintering There 
Dututn, Mixnn., March 22.—The pres 
ent warm weather is having a marked ef- 
fect on ice conditions in the local harbor 
The ice is rotting fast, and at the pres 
ent rate of deterioration a break-up is 

looked for shortly. 

It is reported that no ice-breaking will 
be done here this spring, unless so or- 
dered by vessel owners to shift boats 
from one slip to another. Such action 
will not be necessary, because this har- 
bor, from all appearances, will open be 
fore the Soo Canal, and there is no need 
to rush vessel operations. 

Thirty-two boats, with an aggregate 
tonnage of 9,500,000 bus of grain, enoug! 
to move out everything now held in ele 
vators here, wintered in this harbo: 
There are but two package freighters i) 
the lot. The bulk of the holdings run 
to rye stocks, wheat being next, with 
sprinkling of other grain. 

Rumors have it that a movement o 
grain from Minneapolis to this mark« 
may be a possibility next month for lak 
shipment east after navigation open 
Much depends on getting cars and ra 
service. 

Considerable ore tonnage has be: 
chartered at $1 per ton from Duluth t 
lower lake ports, and wild tonnage 
offered 25@50c per ton higher.  T! 
prediction is made that future contrac! 
for vessel space will be made at high: 
basis. ‘The outlook for grain is that 
will hold well around a basis of 4¢ fo 
wheat at the start of lake shipping 
There might be a shading in the rat 
later on if boats are hard pressed fo 
freight to carry, but it is the opinio 
that the market will hold up strong a 
season. 

A wage increase is demanded by en 
gineers, firemen and seamen, and the co 
of operating lake vessels materially ac 
vanced this year; this fact would tend t 
keep rates strong. 

F. G. Cartson. 


Food Economy in Italy 

Lonpon, Ene., March 3.—In order to 
reduce the importation of foodstuffs, th« 
Italian government has reverted to wa 
discipline. For some months there ha 
been an abundance of food, and the con 
sumption has increased by leaps and 
bounds, regardless of a steady rise i! 
prices, but as quite one-third of the foox 
was being imported, the government ha 
decided, in the interests of the country 
to introduce strict rationing once more 
The food to be rationed is bread, maca 
roni, rice, oil, sugar, cheese and stockfish, 
while two meatless days will be observe: 
every week, and limits will be placed o 
meals served in hotels. 

L. F. Broexman. 


Advance in Rice 
Lonpon, Enc., March 3.—Owing to th 
complete failure of the Siamese rice cro} 
and the partial failure of the Burmes« 
crop, the ministry of food has had t 
raise the maximum retail price of Burm: 
rice to 7d and 8d per lb. The latter pric« 
is for what is known as glazed Burm 
rice. In order to avoid a still furthe 
jump in the retail prices, the wheat com 
mission has arranged to pool a portior 
of the new crop with the balance of the 
stocks, and the prices mentioned abov« 

are based on this arrangement. 

L, F. Broexman. 
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\ little better inquiry for flour is re- 
ted by Minneapolis and northwest- 
n mills, but there was no appreciable 
nerease in sales. However, the fact 
it buyers are inquiring is encourag- 
g, and affords hope that they may 
iin be in the market soon. Consump- 
on of flour is going on right along and 
tocks in the hands of bakers and dis- 
ibutors undoubtedly are much smaller 
an a month ago. It is expected that 
irehousemen who cater to the family 
ide will be the first to buy. Bakers 
nerally are represented to have their 
sur requirements taken care of for some 
me to come. 

Minneapolis and other mills are still 
erating at reduced capacity. Shipping 
lirections have been scarce, and the car 
tuation has been very discouraging. Of 
| interior northwestern mills reporting 
eir operations to The Northwestern 
liller, 18 were idle last week and the 
itput of the remainder was 34 per cent 

total capacity. Minneapolis mills ran 
trifle stronger last week, and their out- 
it represented 41 per cent of total ca- 
icity. 

Mills generally report shipping direc~ 
ons a little better the past week. This 

also encouraging to mills, as it has 
een next to impossible to get directions 

some time past. The main handicap 
t present is the tight car situation, mills 
‘cing able to use only such cars as they 
nload, 

Minneapolis mills quote: short patent 
13.40@14.40 bbl, standard patent $13@ 
3.70, bakers patent $12.60@13.35, in 98- 
» cotton sacks; fancy clear $10.10, first 
ear $9.25@9.55, second clear $6.90@7, 

140-lb jute sacks. 

MILLFEED 

Millfeed is very firm and in good de- 

nd. The general range of prices is 
tle changed from a week ago, although 

e local mill has advanced its price on 
in $1 ton. Feed for quick shipment is 

rce, with offerings of bran and stand- 

d middlings especially so. A car of 

ick bran was reported sold Monday at 

18.50 ton, Minneapolis. 

Jobbers are still clamoring for deliv- 

ies from mills against January and 
ebruary contracts. Local mills have 

en operating very lightly this year and, 

a rule, are far behind on deliveries. 
ne city mill, however, has caught up 
retty well, and has no contracts on 
ooks later than February. Due to this 
tuation, jobbers generally anticipate a 
a Nas of high prices throughout 
pri. 

[t is reported that country mills are 
seginning to offer feed for April-May- 
ine shipment. April shipment is quot- 

at spot prices, May at $1 ton discount, 
nd June at $2 ton discount. 

During the past week two or three 
ood-sized lots of red dog were reported 
0 have been sold for 60-day shipment 
t $65 ton, Minneapolis. A brisk in- 
juiry is also reported by jobbers for sec- 
nd clear flour at around $62@63 ton, in 
100-Ib sacks, Minneapolis. 

It is rumored that within the last day 

two some Minneapolis interests have 
oaded Great Northern and Northern 
Pacific cars with feed for Duluth to 
wait the opening of lake navigation. 

Mills’ quotations are nominal, and for 
40- to 60-day shipment are as follows: 
‘ran, $48@49 ton; standard middlings, 
“33; flour middlings, $58@60.50; red 
dog, $64@65; rye middlings, $53; mixed 


feed, $57,—in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis. 
MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
TM WEG cic csctis cosas 223,805 41 
EGE WOE sca eccoarsvicoss 197,700 36 
(| Aree eerie 294,440 56 
TWO. TOAIS OSS. oi veccccesse 150,340 29 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 14 were in operation March 23: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

National Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A and Lincoln 
mills, 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., B mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one-half), B, C 
(one-half), E and G mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston mill, 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, and 

three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as re- 

ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly 

No. capacity Output Pct. 

i are 54 357,120 123,895 34 
43) See 54 357,120 221,655 62 
BOSSY wc ccces 64 419,460 119,275 28 


*Week ending March 20. +Week ending 
March 13. 
MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, March 
20, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1919 1918 1917 





Minneapolis 1,889 696 2,033 
Duluth ........ 21 31 472 
Totals .6scece 1,626 1,910 727 2,505 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 

Duluth from Sept. 1, 1919, to March 20, 

1920, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 
Minneapolis 80,239 83,601 56,521 76,369 
Duluth ....... 10,576 87,523 16,715 25,544 





Totals ...... 90,815 171,124 73,236 101,913 
Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on March 20, in bushels (000’s 


omitted), were: 
1920 1919 1918 1917 


Minneapolis 8,680 22,909 537 10,412 
Duluth ........ 1,511 25,453 640 10,514 
Totals ...... 10,191 48,362 1,177 20,926 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The coarse grain market was firm and 
fairly active last week. All grains show 
an advance in price of 1@4c bu. Offer- 
ings were moderate, country deliveries 
showing no increase even on the advanc- 
ing market. Export demand for rye and 
reports of improvement in the eastern 
shipping situation were factors in the 
strength. Cash corn was featureless. Re- 
ceipts were very light, with sufficient de- 
mand from shippers and near-by feeders 
to absorb offerings. Closing prices 
(March 22): No. 3 yellow, $1.55@1.57 
bu; No. 3 mixed, $1.53@1.55. 

Oats were not active. Buyers did not 
want to pay the price asked. The only 
buying was by seeders and feeders for 
choice oats. Little interest was shown in 
lower grades. Prices were firm, and re- 
ports of $1 oats in eastern markets were 


received. Closing prices: No. 3 white, 
893,@9134c bu; No. 4 white, 874%@ 
891Kc. 


Rye was strong and in brisk demand. 
Elevators were good buyers. Mills came 
in occasionally, principally to get cars. 
Some export inquiry, and a few fairly 
good-sized lots were sold. No. 2 closed 
at $1.7544@1.764, bu. 


Barley was dragging the first part of 
last week. Demand lacked snap, and buy- 
ers refused to compete for the light of- 
ferings. Later the demand improved. 
Shippers, elevators and maltsters came 
into the market. Closing range, $1.33@ 
1.55 bu. 

CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 

Cash wheat had an upward tendency 
last week, and prices advanced about 10c, 
No. 1 dark being quoted today around 
$2.85@3.10 bu; No. 1 northern, $2.80@ 
2.90. Offerings of wheat wer small, 
and spring wheat was in limited supply. 
I.ocal mills were the principal buyers, 
taking the choice wheat and shopping 
around for the lower grades. Interior 
mills came into the market late in the 
week and took fair quantities. Eastern 
inquiry also picked up, but sales were 
few, as bids were a little out of line. 
Durum wheat was strong and in brisk de- 
mand. Local mills took the amber and 
good mixed grades, and there was a fair 
export demand. 

Winter wheat was quiet and easier 
early in the week, and prices were out 
of line with southwestern markets. Since 
Thursday, demand has been more active 
and prices stronger. Kansas No. 2 hard 
is quoted around $2.60@2.80 bu; No. 2 
red, $2.55@2.60. 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


The flaxseed market was quiet last 
week. Interest in both spot and to-ar- 
rive offerings was lacking, and prices 
for the week show a loss of 7c. No. 1 
flaxseed is quoted at $5.01@5.11 bu. Most 
of the posted receipts the past week were 
Argentine seed, very few cars being of- 
fered for sale here. 

A fairly brisk demand for oil meal for 
prompt shipment is reported, but mills, 
being sold ahead, are unable to accept 
any more business. Also some inquiry 
for April-May shipment, but jobbers as 
a rule are not booking far ahead. Crush- 
ers are encouraged, however, by this in- 
quiry, and are more optimistic than they 
have been for some time. The demand 
from the smaller country dealers keeps 
up, and mills say that total sales are of 
good volume. Shipping directions con- 
tinue good. Crushers report the car sit- 
uation a little improved, and that the 
main handicap at present is the scarcity 
of seed. Very little domestic grain is 
available, and mills are depending more 
and more on Argentine seed. Shipments 
of this seed are coming through much 
better now. Oil meal is quoted at $75 
ton, for prompt shipment; $72 for April- 
May shipment. 

Export market is dead. The exchange 
situation is such that mills do not care 
to do any export business. 

PILLSBURY COMPANY INCREASES CAPITAL 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., of Min- 
neapolis, has filed amended articles of 
incorporation increasing its capital stock 
from $2,000,000 to $5,000,000. 

CAR SITUATION UNIMPROVED 

The car situation at Minneapolis is 
still very serious. Terminal elevators 
are filled with grain sold for domestic 
and export shipment, but the necessary 
‘ars are not available for shipping the 
grain out. This means considerable loss 
on account of interest charges, etc. 


MINNESOTA STATE SUPPLIES 

The State Board of Control, St. Paul, 
Minn., is asking for bids on the follow- 
ing supplies, to be delivered to state in- 
stitutions during the quarter ending June 
30 next: straight flour, 1,987 bbls; graham, 
68; rye, 32; corn meal, 49; whole-wheat, 
15. Bran, 50 tons; shorts, 54 tons. 

BAKERY NOTES 

The People’s Co-operative Store, Eagle 
Grove, Iowa, is installing an electric 
window oven. 

Ludwig Granum, for 17 years employed 
in the Jorgenson bakery at Albert Lea, 
is starting a shop for himself at Spring 
Valley, Minn. 

Lewis F. Bolser, of the Excelsior Bak- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, is in California, 
and will not return in time to attend the 
short course at the Dunwoody Institute, 
as he had planned. 

J. J. Ryder, the old-established baker 
of Burlington, Iowa, plans to build an 
addition to his bakery and install addi- 
tional ovens and equipment sufficient to 
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add about 5,000 loaves daily to his ca- 
pacity. 

Bakers at Davenport, Iowa, and Rock 
Island and Moline, Ill., a few weeks ago 
advanced bread prices le per loaf. One 
of the larger bakers, however, found that 
he was losing business, and dropped his 
prices to their original basis, namely, 10c 
and l5c, and all the others were forced 
to follow suit. 

LOCAL AND PERSONAL 
Screenings are quiet but firm in price. 
W. P. Ronan, a Chicago flour man, 

has been in Minneapolis two or three 
days calling on millers, 

I. B. Swanson, Minneapolis millfeed 
jobber, has been confined to his home 
the past week by illness. : 

A. O. Haskell, of Battle Creek, is rep- 
resenting the Marshall (Minn.) Milling 
Co. in Michigan territory. 

Frank T. Liddy, millfeed broker and 
jobber, of Chicago, was in Minneapolis 
Monday calling on shippers. 

R. Opsal, of the Opsal-Fleming Co., 
millfeed and flour jobbers, Minneapolis, 
was in Milwaukee and Chicago last week. 

Frank L. Carey, vice-president United 
States Grain Corporation, Minneapolis, 
will leave late this week for New York, 

The Minnesota Relief Board has voted 
$100,000 to purchase seed grain for flood 
sufferers in Marshall and adjoining 
counties. 

Mill oats are selling at about 2c under 
the May option, with choice bringing 
1@2c premium, or 82@85c bu, bulk, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

James McMahon, who for 23 years has 
been in the St. Paul office of R. G. Dun 
& Co., is now with the Theobald Flour 
Mills Co., Northfield, Minn. 

H. R. Meisch, of Argyle, Minn., head 
of the Minnesota Farmers’ Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association, last week was elected 
president of the Farmers’ National Grain 
Dealers’ Association, at Chicago. 

F. J. Vanderblue has been appointed 
commercial agent for the Chesapeake & 
Ohio road at Minneapolis. A temporary 
office has been opened on the first floor 
of the Metropolitan Life Building. 

Ames Bros., who for years have op- 
erated the 50-bbl steam and water power 
mill at Hutchinson, Minn., have sold out 
to Emel Wegner. The business is now 
operated under the name of the Hutch- 
inson Flour Mill & Elevator. 

Miles de Wachenfelt, deputy secretary 
to the Royal Swedish Academy of Agri- 
culture, has been visiting in Minneapolis 
during the past week, investigating the 
workings of the Agricultural College. 
Incidentally, he visited the flour mills. 

The Williams Patent Crusher & Pul- 
verizer Co., of St. Louis, has placed on 
the market a corkscrew “neverslip” pul- 
ley. H. L. Geisler, Minneapolis repre-, 
sentative of the company, reports a great 
many sales of the pulleys in this terri- 
tory. 

Dwight K. Yerxa, of Yerxa, Andrews 
& Thurston, durum millers, Minneapolis, 
returned Friday from a four weeks’ trip 
in the East. Mr. Yerxa reports that 
stocks in the East are quite heavy, and 
that the demand for durum flour is very 
quiet. 

P. A. Murphy, manager of the Cen- 
tury Milling Co., Minneapolis, who has 
been in Florida for about six weeks, 
writes that his health is much improved 
and he expects to leave for home within 
a week. He will call on the eastern trade 
en route. 

A. G. Albertsen, general agent for the 
Canadian Pacific Railway at Minneapo- 
lis, announces that William F. Cawley is 
appointed travelling passenger agent to 
succeed E. G. Rennels, transferred. L. 
C. Stockbridge is also appointed travel- 
ling passenger agent to succeed David 
Bertie, who has been transferred to 
Duluth. 

On account of its rapidly growing 
business, the Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co. 
has moved its factory to 607 Fifth Ave- 
nue South, Minneapolis, where it has in- 
creased facilities and is nearer the mill- 
ing district. The company has recently 
sold Carter disc separators to the follow- 
ing: Murray Elevator, Kansas City; 
Bewley Mills, Fort Worth, Texas; Com- 
mander Mill Co., Stillwater, Minn. 
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The mills report little improvement in 
the domestic or eastern flour demand 
this week. Bakers and jobbers are well 
stocked, and are slow to order promptly 
or by contract. In many instances, when 
the time limit has elapsed they have pre- 
vailed upon the mills for more time to 
enable them to dispose of their stocks. 
Occasionally, when the daily business of 
the mill has warranted such a concession, 
millers have granted time extensions. 
However, of late the day-to-day business 
of the mills in this territory has been 
slack, and they have been forced to re- 
quest immediate specifications. 

Clears and low-grades continue to 
feature the market. They are in good re- 
quest in the East, in the Mediterranean 
countries, and in the West Indies. A 
number of round-lot sales of these grades 
have been made, and quite a large per- 
centage of the flour has been shipped 
via New Orleans for southern export. 
Prices are materially stronger, due to the 
unusual demand, and local traders are 
gradually getting out of the market, al- 
lowing purchasers in the East and other 
sections to take the bulk of the offerings. 

Interior millers are patiently awaiting 
a more even car distribution. A short- 
age has been evident for several months, 
and while it went on unrelieved during 
the period of government control, mill- 
ers are firm in the belief that the rail- 
roads, when given greater opportunity, 
and when competition becomes keener, 
will supply an ample number of cars. At 
terminal points the number of empties 
supplied has generally been satisfactory, 
due to slack business conditions, and mill- 
ers have registered few complaints. 

Persistent rumors have it that material- 
ly increased rates are to be put into ef- 
fect shortly. No concerted action against 
such a move has as yet been planned, but 
the various milling organizations will un- 
doubtedly use their influence with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to make 
the rate raise as light as possible. Mill- 
ers do not believe a heavy rate at the 
present time is justified, in view of the 
fact that they have been deprived of 
their export business on the Continent, 
which was one of their greatest assets. 
They generally feel that no changes in 
the rates should be made until the indus- 
try is back on its feet again. 

Mills, since the slack flour demand be- 
came evident, have been decreasing op- 
erations, and few at present are operat- 
ing normally. This condition has de- 
veloped very active trading in millfeeds, 
which are held at premium quotations 
now. 

The wheat market has gained strength 
lately, due to the possibility that the new 
crop has been materially damaged by the 
recent sandstorms. Hard wheat quota- 
tions today are 2@5c higher, and well- 
informed grain men anticipate still 
stronger prices. Mills are not evidenc- 
ing any marked desire to purchase under 
present conditions. 

The following quotations on the various 
grades of flour are based on today’s 
wheat market, sacked basis: short pat- 
ents, $12.85@13.50; standard patents, 
$12.25@12.65; straights, $11.55@12.25; 
first clears, $9@10.50; second clears, $7@ 
8.45; low-grades, $5.50@6.50. 


MILLFEEDS 


Bran, March delivery, $2.40@2.45 per 
100 Ibs; April, $2.30; May $2.15. Quota- 
tions are too high for consummation of 
much local trading. The offerings of 
March bran are light, and local dealers 


and mills are concerned in cleaning up 
contracted orders. 

Brown shorts are in good demand, due 
to the fact that few mills are manufac- 
turing this product. In the main it is 
being run in with gray shorts. March 
brown shorts are quoted at $2.55@2.60. 

Gray shorts are not in brisk demand. 
Mill offerings are large in proportion to 
the offerings of bran and brown shorts. 
Nominal quotations are $2.65@2.70. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 96,600 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
PRIS WOOK ccccvccsvsccsecs 51,700 53 
EMRE WEE 2c ccicccencvecces 54,600 56 
WOO BO. ocd ct tgas occu 64,300 79 
46,900 59 


TWO years AZO ....sssseees 
SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 
Output of 89 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ...... 433,770 219,996 61 
Last week ....... 436,170 234,098 53 
Year ago ........ 411,870 236,893 57 
Two years ago... 297,960 186,175 62 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 6,788 bbls this week, 2,791 last 
week, 14,980 a year ago and 10,775 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, three report 


domestic business good, 15 fair, and 58 - 


slow and quiet. 
SOUTHWESTERN MILLERS’ LEAGUE 


The tenth annual meeting of the South- 
western Millers’ League has been called 
by Secretary C. V. Topping, to be held 
at the banquet hall, Coates House, Kan- 
sas City, at 10 am., Thursday, April 8. 
The purpose of the meeting is to elect 
officers and directors of the organization, 
and to transact whatever business comes 
before the league. The approach of the 
period of decontrol and the return to 
open market will be discussed by mem- 
bers, who will also hear the reports of 
the various committees. 

NOTES 

The George F. Conrad mill. Idalia, 
Colo., has been sold to E. E, Benjamin. 

Harris Goer, Missouri representative 
of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., is in the 
city. 

J. Cohen, of the National Feed Co., St. 
Louis, spent a day in Kansas City this 
week. 

Horatio V. Nye, sales-manager of the 
Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co., was here 
this week. 

M. Tipp, of the M. Tipp Co., flour, Chi- 
cago, visited trade relations in Kansas 
City this week. 

C. J. Phillips, of the C. J. Phillips Co., 
St. Louis, spent a day visiting the trade 
here this week. 

I. S. Joseph, of the I. S. Joseph Co., 
flour and feed, Minneapolis, was in Kan- 
sas City this week. 

E. V. Hoffman, vice-president of the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., is making an ex- 
tended eastern trip. 

W. J. McDaniel, president of the Mc- 
Daniel Milling Co., Carthage, Mo., is a 
Kansas City visitor. 

E. E. Reed, southern Missouri sales- 
man of the Midland Flour Milling Co., 
is in the home office. 

R. B. Schuyler, president of the Mill- 
ing Products Co., Omaha, Neb., is ex- 
pected here Monday. 

T. J. Blakey, president of the Blaker 
Milling Co., Pleasanton, Kansas, visited 
Kansas City this week. 


M. J. Trum, secretary and treasurer 
of the Leavenworth (Kansas) Milling 
Co., visited Kansas City this week. 

J. R. Harold, manager of the grain 
department of the Red Star Milling Co., 
spent a day in Kansas City this week. 

H. W. Gowdy, manager of the Glen 
Elder plant of the Kaull Milling Co., is 
spending the week-end in Kansas City. 

J. L. Rodney, president of the Abilene 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co., and the War- 
rensburg (Mo.) Mills, is in New York 
this wank, 

- R. Duerr, sales-manager of the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., returned this 
week from a trade trip to West Virginia, 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 

The annual meeting of the Kaull Mill- 
ing Co. was held in the Kansas City of- 
fice of the company, Friday. Reports 
showed the business for the year very sat- 
isfactory. 

Construction work on the new seven- 
story building of the Kell Milling Co., 
Vernon, Texas, has begun. The mill when 
completed will have a capacity of 1,200 
bbls of flour daily. 

Mrs. J. B. Ward, wife of J. B. Ward, 
deceased, a former elevator operator of 
Gardner, Kansas, died this week. Edith, 
a daughter, survives. Burial will be at 
Gardner, March 21. 

The American Milling Co., of Elk City, 
Okla., is preparing to move its plant to 
Clinton, Okla. Co-operation of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the latter city has 
been asked in the furnishing of a site. 

J. W. Craver, treasurer of the Aunt 
Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, expects to 
leave Saturday for two or three weeks’ 
trip covering southeastern territory,— 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Georgia and Flor- 
ida, 

Charles L. Roos, secretary and sales- 
manager of the Hunter Milling Co., Well- 
ington, Kansas, and *C. B. Warkentin, 
president of the Newton (Kansas) Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., and president of the 
Midland Flour Milling Co., were here this 
week, 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Grain & 
Mercantile Co., Halstead, Kansas, has 
been formed by farmers of that vicinity. 
The company is capitalized at $20,000. The 
organizers plan to operate an elevator in. 
Halstead, and carry on a mercantile busi- 
ness. 

Thomas Wilson, of Wilson & Dunlop, 
flour and grain importers of Leith, Scot- 
land, is visiting the Southwest with a 
view to establishing trade relations with 
mills of this section. After leaving Kan- 
sas City Mr. Wilson will go to Denver, 
thence to the Pacific Coast. 

Among visitors here this week were 
Arthur S. Cain, sales-manager of the 
Wm. Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas; L. R. Hurd, president of the Red 
Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas; John 
Stephens, manager of the Sylvia (Kan- 
sas) Mill & Elevator Co; J. B. Evans, 
sales-manager of the N. Sauer Milling 
Co., Cherryvale, Kansas; Arthur H. Dil- 
lon, sales-manager of the Kaw Milling 
Co., Topeka, Kansas; M. C. Peters, presi- 
dent M. C. Peters Mill Co., Omaha, Neb. 


SALINA 

There is little change in the flour situa- 
tion this week. Demand is extremely 
light. Orders are reported from poor to 
fairly good, but shipping instructions 
seem impossible to get. A few prompt- 
shipment contracts have been obtained, 
but the situation is the quietest it has 
been for some time. 

Apparently the markets are filled with 
flour, and with the uncertainty of the 
wheat future, all buyers are inclined to 
hold off. Some cancellation of contracts 
has been noted, but in the main it is de- 
lay that is making the dullness. One mill, 
which does a large New England busi- 
ness, has found some improvement in a 
final clearing up of railroad yards due 
to intensity of the eastern storms. 

Wheat, holding slightly lower, ad- 
vanced today, bringing the premium paid 
here up to 40c, the same as last week. 
Receipts of wheat from farms continue 
extremely light. An improvement in the 
car situation is noticed as regards wheat 
movement. Flour prices this week: 
fancy patents, $12.25@13; 95 per cent, 
$11.75@12.50,—Kansas City. 

A brisk demand and an advance of $4 
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ton is noted in millfeed this week. Bran 
is quoted at $2.30@2.40, and shorts at 
$2.55@2.65, in new 100-lb burlaps, Kan- 
sas City. 

NOTES 


H. E. Brooks, vice-president and sales- 
manager of the Western Star Mill Co., 
is in New York on business connected 
with the mill. 


A report from La Crosse (Kansas) to- 
day states that $75,000 in stock has al- 
ready been subscribed toward a $100,000 
mill building contemplated there. 


The Sccurity Flour Mills Co., Abilene, 
has received an empty flour sack—one 
that was shipped filled to Belgium. On 
the reverse side is painted a landscape 
scene by a Belgian artist, as an appre- 
ciation for American flour aid. The 
work is said to be very creditable. 


The H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co. this 
week purchased the Veatch elevator at 
Ellsworth, Kansas. Offices of the mill’s 
Ellsworth plant will be moved there, and 
wheat will be bought at this elevator in- 
stead of the one adjoining the mill of the 
Ellsworth Mill & Elevator Co., also pur- 
chased by the Salina company. 


Among millers here last week attend- 
ing the convention of the Farmers’ Co- 
operative Grain Association were R. W. 
Hoffman, manager, and C. E. Gay, sales- 
manager, of the Hoffman Mills (Kansas 
Flour Mills Co.), Enterprise; W. A. 
Chain, secretary and manager Security 
Flour Mills Co., Abilene; and G. M. Ross, 
president of the Ross Milling Co., Ot- 
tawa. 


There will be more private wires from 
Kansas City into Salina on the new crop 
than ever before known here. The Orth- 
wein-Matchette Grain Co. and the Ar 
mour Grain Co. have such wires in opera 
tion; the Dilts-Morgan Grain Co. is to 
install one; the Goffe & Carkener Co. is 
preparing to install a wire, and reports 
indicate a fifth concern making simila: 
arrangements. 


WICHITA 

Flour business with mills here con 
tinues slack, and operators are limping 
along on the few orders coming from 
established brand trade, and what few 
shipping directions they can call forth o1 
old bookings. * Occasionally there is 
slight stir among buyers, but the volum: 
is meager. It is hard to reconcile’ the 
buyer to the prices mills are asking, anc 
millers are not disposed to shade margin 
too closely, owing to continual changin; 
of milling wheat prices, and adverse mill 
ing conditions generally. Some of the 
plants, and especially those of the unit 
type, are taking advantage of the dul! 
period to make repairs and alterations, 
instead of waiting until near the close o1 
the season, as is usually done. Local and 
outside mills are operating on about two 
thirds capacity. Bookings range from 
30 to 40 days, but buyers holding con 
tracts are asking extension of time on 
most of this business. 

Nothing doing in export business to th« 
West Indies or Central America. No 
interest whatever is apparent with buy 
ers in this class of trade. Some low- 
grade is being worked to the feed trade, 
but prices are extremely low and demand 
slight. Price range $12.60@12.80 bbl for 
95 per cent patent, basis 98-lb cottons, 
Kansas City. 

There is hardly a precedent for the wild 
scramble for millfeed experienced thi: 
week. From near and far, inquiries ar 
coming, and prompt as well as deferred 
stuff is being taken readily at consider 
ably over last week’s prices. Feed in 
mixed cars with flour is taking a larg« 
proportion of: the limited output, and 
surplus for straight car offerings is ot 
decreasing volume. Prices: bran, $2.30@ 
2.35; mill-run, $2.50@2.55; gray shorts, 
$2.65@2.70,—basis Kansas City. 


NOTES 


Stanley Williams, of Tulsa, and W. L 
Thomas, of Kansas City, travelling sales 
men for the Wichita Flour Mills Co.. 
visited the home office this week. 


T. H. Bunch, of New York City, called 
on the Wichita mills this week. Mr. 
Bunch is interested in the export flour 
business, and seeking connections for 
supplies when exporting to European 
countries becomes possible. 
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The flour trade in general appears to 
e getting nearer to normal than it has 
een for several weeks. Nevertheless, 
1any members of the trade still are com- 
laining. Millers’ agents, brokers and 
jour-owners report business quiet. How- 
ver, those who have built up a trade in 
me of the larger eastern markets, prin- 
ipally New York, Philadelphia and Bal- 
more, are making some rather heavy 
tles. 

Two or three round lots, 10,000 to 15,- 

00 bbls of first clears, were sold by Chi- 
igo middlemen to eastern buyers, pre- 
imably for export. There has devel- 
ved, within the past few days, a very 
gent call for both first and second 
ear flour from the East. It is under- 
tood that the bookings have been on the 
sis of about $9.30, jute, New York, for 
ood grades of spring and hard winter 
rst clears. 

\ better condition prevails in the sup- 

y of cars, although in many sections 
iillers are obliged by the scarcity to op- 

ite at far below capacity. There is a 
light improvement here, yet it is due to 
he lack of cars that the daily output is 
below full capacity. 

The reversion to 40,000 lbs minimum 
istead of 60,000 lbs per car on April 1 is 
:oked upon favorably by the trade. Mill- 
rs and mill representatives feel that they 
ire now in a position to offer car lots of 
105 bbls and upward which the average 
suyer, especially the one with limited 
1eans, can more readily see his way clear 
purchase than when obliged to take 
0,000-Ib cars and over. The high cost 
f flour has quite often prohibited sales 
of car lots. It was not an unusual thing 
o hear of cars arriving here containing 
100 to 550 bbls. Such shipments are sat- 

factory to the broker, whose income is 

ised on a fixed fee per barrel, but it 
cans a lot of extra work for the in- 
pectors, 

lour values are somewhat stronger 
han they were a week ago. For first 
ears of a good grade and strength most 
mills are asking 20@60c bbl more. There 

not a great deal of clear flour offered 
from the Northwest, and only a limited 
imount from the Southwest. The feed 
ituation is especially strong. Some of 
the jobbers of feed in the dairy sections 
‘f northern Illinois claim to have feed 
inder contract with mills in the North- 
west that should have been shipped in 
December. Owing to so many mixed cars 
‘f flour and feed having been sold, mill- 
rs are not carrying out their contracts 
for feed as promptly as they should. 

Practically no flour was booked by 
ocal interests to the Grain Corporation 
his week. It is understood that some 
of the quotations from mills in near-by 
territory were as high as $12.10, jute, 
Baltimore. “The trade here is pretty well 
convinced that the majority of bookings 
by the Grain Corporation represent flour 
made on the Pacific Coast. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Chicago mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported to 
rhe Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
a output § activity 
This week: iccisvishane have 23,500 90 
Last week Avisiscabcthawes 22,000 83 
Year G90 « icvissck has mine 22,750 86 
TWO YOars. AGO ise suveccees 20,250 69 


WHEAT STOCKS 

Wheat stocks here are 9,465,000 bus, 
a decrease of nearly 300,000 in a week. 
Rye stocks of 1,668,000 bus decreased 
103,000 in a week. Supplies of corn are 


1,219,000 bus, but of contract only 28,000. 
Absence of contract stocks has been the 
basis for a large part of the speculative 
buying, and has made the advance of 
35c from the recent low point easily at- 
tained, because of the absence of selling 
pressure. 


THE GRAIN MARKETS 

Stocks, cotton, grain and provisions 
have all had a big advance the past week. 
Speculative trading has broadened, and 
the public has taken hold of corn, oats 
and stocks, and the best prices of the 
season have been made for all except May 
corn. No. 1 and No. 2 white oats sold 
at the highest on record, $1 for choice 
heavy, or 314c above the record level 
made Feb. 21, 1918. 

May oats have advanced nearly l6c 
from the low point on Feb. 9 and in the 
same time corn advanced from $1.243% 
to $1.5914, with no setback at any time 
of over 41%%c, and only one period when 
such a recession was made. 

Immense coverings of shorts and tak- 
ing of profits were on from $1.55 up, the 
large operators taking their losses ‘on the 
short side, and the longs cashing in. 
Comparatively few of the regular specu- 
lators have secured large profits on the 
advance, while the outsiders, with no 
knowledge of the past performances of 
the corn market, have stuck to their lines 
persistently until nearly the top prices 
were reached. 

Eastern speculators who sold short 
because the price was considered high 
have suffered severe losses. Many of the 
country speculators who sold because 
there was no profit in feeding cattle and 
hogs, owing to the high prices for corn 
and the low prices for their stock, have 
also suffered losses. Either feeding grains 
must decline or live-stock prices*must ad- 
vance materially, to let the feeders out 
even. 

THE CAR SUPPLY 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has ordered eastern railroads to give 
coarse grain shippers at Chicago an av- 
erage of 300 cars a day for the balance 
of March, and sent an agent here to see 
that the order is executed. The grain 
shippers have 6,000 cars of coarse grain 
to move eastward, and are 30 to 60 days 
behind in their shipments. 


LIST OF ELEVATOR STOCKS 


The United States Grain Corporation 
has sent a letter to all elevator owners, 
asking them for a complete list of their 
stocks and the date that the grain was 
loaded into the elevators. The Corpora- 
tion points out that it has wheat sold 
that should have been shipped last De- 
cember, and it is seeking to induce the 
railroads to give preference to wheat, 


MILLERS’ EXPORT ASSOCIATION, INC. 


A meeting of the board of directors 
of the Millers’ Export Association, Inc., 
was held in the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion office Thursday, March 18. Routine 
business was transacted, and Secretary 
A. P. Husband, who arrived home on 
March 13, made a complete report of his 
travels and observations, during his three 
months’ tour of Europe. 


NOTES 


C. W. Dilworth, millers’ agent, was in 
Florida for about 10 days, and returned 
home this week. 

Board of Trade memberships are $10,- 
000, net, to the buyer. The estate of 
John Washburn has posted its member- 
ship here for transfer. 

The government report on winter 
wheat position, due April 8, is expected 
to show a lowering of condition from 
that of last December, which was 85.2. 

D. A, Badenoch, secretary and treas- 


urer of the Park & Pollard Co. of Illi- 
nois, Chicago, was recently operated on 
for appendicitis, and is now in a local 
hospital. 

Corn prices have been on the upgrade 
for practically 40 days, There were only 
two important declines, one of 414c and 
the other of 7c, the latter being on 
March 19. : 

Paul B. Eckhart, son of John W. Eck- 
hart, long engaged in the flour business 
in Chicago, has organized the firm of Paul 
B. Eckhart & Co., flour merchants, with 
offices at 608 South Dearborn Street. 

The University of Illinois has devel- 
oped, through experiments the past five 
years, a process of treating oats for 
smut. It says the use of the method will 
save farmers thousands of dollars on 
the coming crop. 

There are indications of an increase in 
the oat acreage, to take the place of the 
loss in winter wheat, as. oats are more 
easily handled than corn, and farmers 
are short of labor, so that it will be a 
big surprise if the corn acreage is in- 
creased this year. 

One indication of how milling condi- 
tions have changed is forcibly illustrated 
in the fact that bran, now selling at $50 
ton, at one time, some of the old millers 
claim, was spouted into the river to dis- 
pose of same, until they were prohibited 
from so doing by the city authorities. 


Gross sales of Armour & Co., Swift & 
Co., the Cudahy Packing Co., Morris & 
Co. and Wilson & Co., the five big pack- 
ers, for the year 1919, were $3,449,090,000, 
compared with $3,192,000,000 in 1918. 
Profits available for dividends were $32,- 
808,649, compared with $51,631,315 in 
1918. 

Flour stocks in the United States and 
Canada, March 1, as compiled by the 
Daily Trade Bulletin, were 2,458,000 
bbls, compared with 2,383,000 Feb. 1 and 
1,618,000 bbls March 1, last year. In 
February last year there was a decrease 
of 47,000 bbls, against an increase this 
year of 75,000. 

G. W. Moody, Weyauwega (Wis.) 
Milling Co., prominent in the manufac- 
turing of rye flour and pearl barley, 
while in Chicago, Thursday, reported 
business very satisfactory, and little or 
no trouble in obtaining cars. The com- 
pany’s pearl barley mill, which it re- 
cently installed, will be ready for opera- 
tion about April 1. 


C. B. Jenkins, of the Noblesville (Ind.) 
Milling Co., left his mill in charge of his 
son the past three months while he vis- 
ited Cuba and spent more than a month 
at St. Petersburg, Fla. Since his return 
he has been looking over the wheatfields 
of Indiana, and said, when here Wednes- 
day, that there is a prospect of consid- 
erable damage from Hessian fly and win- 
ter-killing. The mill has been busy all 
winter. 

Among visitors in Chicago this week, 
many of them millers attending the mill- 
ers’ meetings, were: Frank G. Voigt, 
Grand Rapids, Mich; Dwight K. Yerxa, 
James S. Bell, A. C. Loring, H. S. Helm, 
Minneapolis; L. E. Moses, E. V. Hoff- 
man, Kansas City; M. N. and L. A. Men- 
nel, Toledo, Ohio; B. W. Marr, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; C. B. Jenkins, Noblesville, 
Ind; S. B. McNear, San Francisco; F. J. 
Lingham, Lockport, N. Y; George S. 
Milnor, Alton, Ill; C. B. Bansford, 
Owensboro, Ky; L. A. Valier, St. Louis; 
W. L. Sparks, Terre Haute, Ind; Charles 
L. Roos, Wellington, Kansas; Chauncy 
Abbott, Jr., Omaha, Neb; C. Powell 
Smith, Knoxville, Tenn., and R. F. Baus- 
man, New York. 


Export buying of wheat has been on 
a large scale the past week at lower 
prices, despite the advance in corn and 
other grains. Two weeks ago, exporters 
paid $2.70 for No. 2 hard winter, track, 
New York. During the past week they 
bought it at $2.62@2.65, with a few pur- 
chases at $2.64 for No. 83 and $2.63 for 
No. 4. There were also purchases of over 
1,000,000 bus at the Gulf for export, but 
no prices were given out here, although 
part of the business is handled by Chi- 
cago houses. There was not enough 
wheat on the sample market here durin 
the week to satisfy the milling demand, 
although the latter was light. Hard win- 
ters were firmer, and red winters and 
springs practically unchanged, 
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Mitwavukee, Wis., March 20.—Flour 
business this week was slow, mills operat- 
ing lightly, filling orders that had accumu- 
lated. Inquiry was slow. Most buyers 
are holding off, having sufficient flour on 
hand to last several weeks. Some mills 
reported a fair demand early in the 
week from dealers who wanted flour for 
immediate use. Stocks of flour here are 
fair; millers have considerable sold, and ° 
are awaiting loading orders. Choice city 
brands of hard spring wheat patent were 
quoted at $13.40@13.80, and straight at 
$12@12.10, in 98-Ib cotton’s. 

The call for clear was fair. Millers 
have completed shipments to the Grain 
Corporation, and are selling moderately 
to the domestic trade. Second clear was 
dull, and most mills are running it into 
feed. Fancy was quoted at $9.75@10, in 
98-lb cottons. 

Kansas patent was slow. Most job- 
bers are well stocked up, and report trade 
with bakers and grocers as only fair. 
Most of the large bakers are stocked u 
for the next 30 to 60 days, but the pa 
shops buy in small lots. Quotations were 
$11.75@12.50, in 98-lb cottons. 

Rye flour was dull. Inquiry from all 
sections was very light. The trade has 
supplies to last for some time, and pros- 
pects for a revival of business are not 
bright. The high price paid for cash 
rye for export is causing some mills to 
cut down the output, as they see no 
profit in competing with exporters for 
the rye. Pure white flour was quoted at 
$9.35@9.40, straight at $8.70@8.90, -and 
dark at $7@7.50, in 98-lb cottons. 

There was a good demand for corn 
flour early in the week; later it was not 
so brisk, due to the decline in corn. Mill- 
ers report fair sales, and have been op- 
erating to capacity. There was a good 
call for corn meal and grits. Shipping 
directions came in freely, and shipments 
were made as fast as cars could be se- 
cured. Millers have been bothered by 
not being able to secure enough line cars, 
but prospects are for an improvement. 
Corn flour was quoted at $3.80@3.85, 
corn meal at $3.70@3.75, and grits at 
$3.65, in 100-lb cottons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Capacity Output Per ct. 

4, 15 


This week ........ 24,000 500 

Last week ........ 24,000 10,000 42 

DLeMSt VORP occccvices 18,000 12,400 69 

Two years ago..... 16,000 13,200 83 
MILLFEED 


There was a brisk demand for all 
grades of feed that could be shipped out 
promptly. Feed was wanted for imme- 
diate use from all sections, and jobbers 
were unable to fill orders. Offerings from 
mills dried up. Most jobbers have con- 
siderable feed coming that is long over- 
due, and buyers are pressing them for 
delivery. Mills have been exceptionally 
slow in making shipments on old con- 
tracts. Middlings continue to show a 
premium of $5@6 over bran. The call 
for red dog was not so brisk, owing to 
the low prices made on second clear. 
Eastern demand was good, but buyers 
wanted quick shipment. Transit stuff is 
about used up, and the East needs feed 
badly. Local mills have nothing to offer, 
and jobbers are only offering when they 
have the feed on track. The state trade 
was brisk in mixed cars with flour, and 
mills are selling most of their output this 
way. 

NOTES 


Grain in store this week: wheat, 953,- 
487 bus; corn, 702,243; rye, 296,450; oats, 
499,413. 

The Busalacchi Bros. Macaroni Co., 
Milwaukee, has increased its capital stock 
to $50,000. 

The Fifield-Halvorson Co., Milton 
Junction, has sold its feed mill and re- 
tail business to the Milton Junction Lum- 
ber Co. 

William J. Sullivan, for 10 years in 
the grain inspection department of the 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, has 
resigned, to accept a position with the 
Campu Grain Co., of Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina. He sailed March 17 from New 
York, and has been assigned as manager 
of a new branch house which the Campu 
company is establishing at Santos, Brazil. 

H. N. Wuson. - 
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IOWA BAKERS’ MEETING 


Combine A 1 Midwinter Convention with 
a Four-Day Short Course at the Agri- 
cultural College at Ames 

The annual midwinter convention of 

the Iowa Association of the Baking In- 
dustry was held the first week of March 
in conjunction with the short course for 
bakers at the Agricultural College at 
Ames. The attendance was disappoint- 
ingly small, only 31 bakers registering. 
These, however, were the backbone of 
the association, the men who always turn 
out and can be depended upon to do 
things. 
The first business session was held 
Monday evening, March 1, at the Shel- 
don-Munn Hotel. Marcellus Zinsmaster, 
of Des Moines, presided in the absence 
of President Larimer, of Winterset. 
After the reading of the secretary and 
treasurer’s reports, P. S. Pirrie, chief of 
the technical and service department of 
the American Institute of Baking, Min- 
neapolis, told of the work started at the 
institute, what had been accomplished to 
date and the plans for the future. He 
outlined a number of problems that the 
research department of the institute is 
ready to tackle for the benefit of bakers, 
indicating what the solving of these will 
mean to humanity. 

Jacob Schouten, of Keokuk, advocated 
a sliding scale of weights rather than a 
gar J price on bread, and deplored 
the misinformation sent out broadcast in 
the daily press by the uninformed rela- 
tive to the profits made by bakers. Mr. 
Schouten’s paper created considerable 
discussion, many of those present favor- 
ing standard weights such as are being 
advocated by other state associations, 

Tuesday evening another business ses- 
sion was held at the hotel. At this 
Charles F. Alstadt, of Waterloo, dis- 
cussed the question of whether cake could 
be manufactured and sold at a profit un- 
der existing conditions. Mr. Alstadt spoke 
from practical experience. He ex- 
pressed the belief that it was possible 
to make a profit nowadays, but in order 
to do so the baker must be vigilant, look 
after little details and know the cost of 
production. 

Walter Schmidt, of the Wilson & Kel- 
ly bakery, Mason City, told how to han- 
die help in shops in order to get the best 
work out of them. He was followed by 
C. A. Miller, of the Fleischmann Co., 
who discussed advertising and the Eat 
More Bread propaganda undertaken by 
his company. 

The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: president, Charles F. Alstadt, Wat- 
erloo; vice-president, Louis Wilson, Ma- 
son City; secretary, R. H. Holbrook, 
Ames. Executive committee: Joseph 
Brems, Cedar Rapids, Charles Schweik- 
hardt, Burlington, James Johnstone, 
Boone, and A. Larimer, Winterset. 

A banquet was held at the hotel Wed- 
nesday evening. 

The short course at the Agricultural 
College for the third consecutive year 
was in charge of Professor C. H. Bailey, 
of the Minnesota University Farm. As 
usual, the bakers present took a deep in- 
terest in the work. The class sessions 
lasted all day, only a short recess being 
taken for lunch. One of the most inter- 
esting papers read at the short course 
was that by C. Brewster Morison, of the 
American Institute of Baking, on nutri- 
tion and bread as a food. This paper is 
published in full elsewhere in this issue. 








Kimmey Bakery Being Enlarged 

J. Lansing Kimmey, of Albany, N. Y., 
has commissioned the McCormick Co., of 
New York City, to remodel his plant. 
Two additional ovens, making five in all, 
are to be installed. The new plant will, 
of course, be up to date in every detail, 
and designed strictly for bread-making 
only. apericee packing-room, wagon- 
room and additional flour storage space 
are to be provided. 
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THE NATION’S SCHOOL FOR BAKERS 


Millers, bakers, chemists, and laymen, 
for that matter, visiting in Minneapolis 
should not leave the city without first 
paying a visit to the Dunwoody Insti- 
tute. Those allied with the flour trade 
will, of course, find the baking and mill- 
ing school of most interest, although all 
the other departments have attractions 
peculiarly their own, It is inspiring when 
one visits classroom after classroom and 
sees so many of the very best type of 
young Americans eagerly absorbing 
knowledge and acquiring the funda- 
mentals of the profession or trade they 
have chosen for their life work. It 
speaks volumes for the future of Ameri- 
can business. 

The present baking class is the largest 
so far in the history of the institute, but 
if the interest aroused is any criterion, 
the enrollment in future classes should 
far exceed even this one. In it are 73 
men, ranging in age from 16 to 44 years. 
Nineteen of them have had college or 
university training and 33 have gone 
through high school. Only a compara- 
tively few have had no previous business 
experience, while many have had from 
one to ten years’ actual working experi- 
ence in mills, bakeries or chemical lab- 
oratories. 

These men have come to Minneapolis 
from all parts of the country. The list 
of names given herewith shows their 
homes to be in 20 different states and 
in five provinces of Canada. They caught 
a glimpse of the possibilities of the fu- 
ture, and have travelled hundreds of 
miles, most of them, to enter the Dun- 
woody Institute, imbued with the idea of 
making themselves proficient so that, when 
the time arrives, they will be fitted to 
assume the leadership and perpetuate 
and enrich the history of their trade. 

Technical training is a recognized as- 
set in any industry. Men who have had 
same command respect and, incidentally, 
are in a position themselves to demand 
what most. mortals seek, more recom- 
pense for service rendered. They no 
longer have to grope in the dark for the 
whys and wherefores that bother those 
not so fortunately enlightened. It is 
trained men of this character who will 
solve the problems of the future and en- 


* able the baking industry to take its prop- 


er place in the march of progress. 

Graduates from the Dunwoody Insti- 
tute are in demand everywhere. They 
have been thoroughly grounded in the 
fundamentals, and employers recognize 
their worth. Theirs has not been merely 
a theoretical training. They have re- 
ceived actual working knowledge, and 
when they leave the institute they are 
prepared to tackle their life work with 
confidence, knowing that the ordinary 
difficulties that beset the uninitiated will 
prove no handicap to them. 

Employers who have sent their work- 
men to the school are to be congratulated 
on their foresight and wisdom. They will 
unquestionably find their investment very 
profitable in the long run. - It will not 
only give them better workers, but, what 
is better still, it will probably mean a 
closer bond of friendship between em- 
ployer and employee. It should sweep 
away many of the misunderstandings now 
existing, for the man who has been 
trained, and supported during the period 
of his training, could not but be loyal to 
his employer afterwards. 

A number of the men in the present 
class at the Dunwoody Institute have 
been sent there by the firms they were 
working for, and are still on the pay- 
rolls of those companies. They have en- 
tered into an agreement with their com- 
panies that they will return to them after 
their graduation for at least a reasonable 
period of time, and in this way endeavor 


to repay the confidence reposed in them. 
And constructive work of this kind is not 
confined to the larger companies alone. 
Several so-called small bakers in interior 
towns are known to have plans formu- 
lated whereby they will send men in 
their shops for a course of training, and 
pay for the training and support of the 
men in the interim. Any man who is 
offered this opportunity by his employer 
should grasp and make the most of it. 

Comment in regard to the facilities of 
the Dunwoody Institute to train men is 
superfluous. A glance at the accompany- 
ing illustrations is sufficient. The plant 
is ideally located amidst pleasant sur- 
roundings, has an efficient corps of in- 
structors, and is the last word in the 
way of mechanical equipment. 

The course in baking is six months in 
length, the courses being Jan. 1 and 
July 1 each year. Those planning to 
enroll in the next class should make ap- 
plication at once to the School of Bak- 
ing, ‘Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, 
asking for Bulletin No. 3 and application 
card, 

The roster of the present class, with 
the addresses of the members, follows: 

California: E. J. Macrorie, Whittier; 
C. A. Roberts, Parm Grocery & Baking 
Co., Santa Barbara. 

Illinois: A. G. Hackett, Ward Baking 
Co., Chicago; E. R. Schulze, Schulze 
Baking Co., Chicago. 

Indiana: R. A. Hollingshed, Ideal Bak- 
ing Co., Terre Haute; A. Kremm, Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., Indianapolis. 

Iowa: G. W. Childs, Cedar Rapids; T. 
J. Korn, H. Korn Baking Co., Daven- 
port; D. C. Martin, Lake Mills bakery, 
Lake Mills; L. F. Nelson, Scott-Logan 
Milling Co., Sheldon. 

Kansas: T. J. Carson, College Hill 
Baking Co., Topeka. 

Kentucky: A. S. Kaufmann, United 
Baking Co., Louisville; L. B. Witmeyer, 
Crescent Bakery Co., Owensboro. 

Maine: A. A. Heon, Springvale. 

Massachusetts: J. Hale, Boston. 

Minnesota: D. C. Beck, Delicacy bak- 
ery, Minneapolis; M. S. Bjorlin and H. 
E. Bjorlin, Bjorlin bakery, Duluth; L. 
P. Campion, Minneapolis; H. W. Collis, 
Collis Products Co., St. Paul; R. R. Cook, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis; 
H. W. Eggers, Minneapolis; W. Erick- 
son, Isanti; R. L. Gerdes, Zinsmaster 
Bread Co., Duluth; A. O. Gladsee, O. W. 
Hall, and J. Hancock, Minneapolis; N. 
C. Hanson, Zinsmaster Bread Co., Du- 
luth; H. R. Hanson and R. Husted, Min- 
neapolis; E. A. Kellogg, Royalton; P. W. 
Klein, Federal System, Minneapolis; J. 
Linster, Crookston Milling Co., Crooks- 
ton; J. F. Matson, Matson Baking Co., 
Minneapolis; D. McCarthy and C. Mc- 
Carthy, St. Paul; R. C. McIntyre, Occi- 
dent Baking Co. Minneapolis; R. F. 
Poppe, Caledonia; E. W. Schauble, Pierz; 
E. J. Sisser, Commander Milling Co., 
Minneapolis; L.. Sjostedt, Sanitary bak- 
ery, Sandstone; H. A. Smith, L. W. 
Smyth and W. Walmsley, Minneapolis; 
F. J. Welch, Federal System, Minneap- 
olis. 

Missouri: F. C. Cater, Palace bakery, 
Kirksville; L. Manewal, St. Louis. 

Nebraska: A. H. Brooks, Wolz Bak- 
ing Co., Fremont. 

New Jersey: K. P. Clayton, Clayton 
bakery, Asbury Park. 

New York: J. E. Cushman, Cushman 
Sons & Co., New York City; O. S. H. 
Frey, Schults Bread Co., Brooklyn; J. J. 
Schopp and. W. E. Tolley, Ward Baking 
Co., New York City. 

Ohio: R. J. Baker, Baker Bread Co., 
Zanesville; F. A. Carr, Ward Baking Co., 
Cleveland; C. R. Graham, Brenneman 
Baking Co., Columbus; C. L. Howells and 


H, E. Kelley, Ward Baking Co., Cleve- 
land. 

Pennsylvania: H. P. Andrews, Eri: 
Baking Co. Erie; A. S. Schmidt, 
Schmidt’s bakery, Harrisburg; C. A 
Walters, Keystone bakery, Bridgewater. 

Rhode Island: W. Gants, Providence. 


Tennessee: J. H. Swan, Swan Bros., 
Knoxville. 
Texas: B. F. Laden, Elysian Field. 


Washington: R. E. Painter, Seattle. 

Wisconsin: R. A. Birno, Atlas Bread 
Factory, Milwaukee; W. Jaeger, Me- 
nomonie; H. W. Sherbrook, Carpenter 
bakery, Milwaukee. 

Canada: G. C. Carruthers, Quaker 
Oats Co., Peterboro; J. Crawford, G. 
Browning & Sons, St. Johns; G. W. 
Harrison, Dent Harrison bakery, West- 
mount; G. Killough, Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Kewatin; A. Middleton, 
Ideal Bread Co., Toronto. 

Rosert T. Bearry. 


NEWS FROM WASHINGTON 


Bread Prices Unchanged—Most Bakers Have 
Ample Flour Supply—Sugar Still Searce 
and High—Bakers Co-operate 


Wasuinoton, D. C., March 18.—Th: 
baking trade in general has advocated : 
good quality of bread and, although it 
has been necessary in instances to ad 
vance prices, bread in Washington is sti! 
selling at the old price of 7c wholesal 
for a 12-0z loaf and 8c for the 16-07 
Rather than reduce the quality of thei: 
product, the bakers are shouldering th 
loss. This subject has been thorough; 
discussed by bakers in every section, an 
it is understood that it is the unanimou 
opinion that the trade must stand by) 
the quality loaf. 

Flour prices generally are lower, but 
still remain at a high level. Stocks of 
flour in bakers’ hands in Washington ar: 
reported ample for present requirements, 
and it is understood among the flour and 
baking trades that most bakers have a 
60-day supply. Bakers are only buying 
when in need of a certain kind of flou 
or when waiting for a shipment to arriv: 
Purchases generally are made when prices 
are,in the baker’s favor, and the quanti 
ties taken are not large. 

It is reported by some bakers that of 
ferings of flour from the Southwest show 
a falling off, and that millers in thal 
section are not willing to reduce prices, 
believing that when the car supply i 
better there will not be so much difficult) 
in disposing of stocks. 

Bakers still find it difficult to obtaii 
sugar, and prices are high. The trad 
is able to obtain sufficient for its re 
quirements, but no large stocks are avail 
able. Demand far exceeds the output of 
the refineries. New business is being ac- 
cepted by some of the refiners, subject to 
shipmefit as soon as possible. Production 
of raw sugars is reported to be increas 
ing. 

Buyers of small quantities of suga 
are paying high prices, in some instance 
as high as 20c per lb. Prices for fairl; 
large quantities are quoted at 15@16 
Bakery supply houses report that the) 
have not sufficient sugar to meet the de 
mand of their customers, but are abl 
to supply them with small quantitie 
from time to time. 

Trade with bakery supply houses i 
said to be fair. There is a moderate de 
mand for powdered buttermilk, and sup 
plies are fairly liberal. Prices are hold 
ing steady at 17@18c. The call for al 
bumen is light, and supplies at presen 
are plentiful. Prices are weak, and som: 
local concerns quote at $1.65@1.70 Ib 
against $1.75@1.90 a month ago. There 
is a fairly good supply of skim mill 
powder. Demand is light, and price 
show a decline of 2c lb, being quoted ai 
27 @28e, 

Sales of yeast are on the increase, an 
it is -believed that people are eating 
more bread as a result of the campaign 
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to promote the sale of this product. The 
outlook for business in yeast is good, 
factors in the trade say. 

There is a demand for bakers’ machin- 
ery and equipment, and it is reported by 
some manufacturers that deliveries are 
being made within 30 days, while some 
weeks ago it was difficult to get a promise 
of delivery in less than six months. 

Supplies of raisins in the local market 
ire said to be light, and prices are high. 
The demand for peaches is fair; stocks 
ire light, and prices are being main- 
tained. Apricots are in light demand, 
jut show an upward tendency. The de- 
nand for coconut is said to be good, but 

upplies are light and prices strong. 
(here is a limited call for almonds, with 
. better demand shown for walnuts. 
ther nuts are not wanted. 

No improvement of moment has been 
ioticeable in the labor situation as it af- 
fects the bakery. The proprietor con- 
inues to do most of the hard work and 
the labor which requires skill. It is said 
hat the shortage of competent help is 
sased upon the fact that the baking trade 

not able to attract apprentices. In this 
espect it is not an exception, for every 
trade makes a similar report. Boys and 

vung men simply refuse to enter a trade 

s apprentices at apprenticeship wages. 
There does not seem to be much hope of 
mprovement in this regard until the gen- 
ral labor situation is clarified, and 
wages and salaries come nearer a normal 
point. Confidence is expressed by the 
iaster bakers that this will occur sooner 
r later, and they are devoting their main 
ffort to get along the best they can un- 
il that time. 

During the past year bakers have been 
ble to greatly improve their -places of 
usiness and methods of doing business, 
ind learn where they are losing money 
nd where they are making a profit. This 
; one good result of the war, with its 
estrictions and exactions. The baking 
rade, as a whole, is in much better posi- 
tion than ever before. 


EMPLOYING BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The monthly meeting of the Employ- 
ing Bakers’ Association of Washington 
was held March 10, and was preceded by 
the usual dinner. President Albert 
Schulteis presided. It was an interest- 
ing meeting, attended by about 30 mem- 
Chairman L. S. Ulman, of the 


hers, 
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executive board, rendered a lengthy re- 

ort on general conditions in the baking 
industry, which contained. much valuable 
information. 

The co-operative plan adopted by the 
Washington bakers in the way of ex- 
changing materials that bakers have a 
surplus stock of, or selling them outright 
to other members of the trade, has prov- 
en one of the best things ever undertak- 
en by the local organization. It has en- 
abled bakers to unload surplus stocks at 
market values, and at the same time has 
allowed other bakers to get hold of small- 
er amounts of raw materials when they 
were not actually in need of car lots. It 
also gives bakers an opportunity to turn 
over their capital oftener, and puts 
commodities into shops when actually 
needed. 

NOTES 


A. L. Taggart, head of the Taggart 
Baking Co., Indianapolis, Ind., was in 
Washington recently. 


F. R. Eaton, manager Washington of- 
fice of the Washburn-Crosby Co., has re- 
turned from a trip to Minneapolis. 


Fred L. Randall, secretary Crescent 
Bread Co., Utica, N. Y., with Mrs, Ran- 
dall, stopped here en route to Florida. 

Albert Schulteis, president Employing 
Bakers’ Association and general man- 
ager Connecticut-Copperthite Pie Co., is 
visiting in Hot Springs, Ark. 

Horace Crider, president Homestead 
(Pa.) Baking Co., and president Penn- 
sylvania Association of Master Bakers, 
visited here during the month. 

P. M. Dorsch, proprietor White Cross 
bakery, 635-641 S Street N.W., who has 
been confined to his home for a number 
of weeks with pneumonia, is slowly im- 
proving. 

Lewis Holmes, president Holmes & 
Son, 107-115 F Street N.W., with a party 
of friends, is motoring along the east 
coast of Florida, and will spend some 
time at Palm Beach before returning 
home in April. 

Harry D. Tipton, assistant treasurer 
Shults Bread Co., New York City, and 
a director in the American Association 
of the Baking Industry, spent several 
days here this month in connection with 
the Gronna bill. 

The Connecticut-Copperthite Pie Co. 
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The Largest Class in Baking So Far at the Dunwoody Institute. 


These Men Come from 


has started monthly meetings between 
employees and the management. Busi- 
ness conditions generally are discussed, 
ideas for better running of the plant ad- 
vanced and considered, and co-operation 
of the employees sought. The company 
furnishes a lunch, 

L. S. Ulman, manager Holmes & Son, 
107-115 F Street N.W., has been ap- 
pointed a member of the fair-price com- 
mittee to represent the baking industry 
and assist Howard E. Figg, special as- 
sistant to the attorney general, in investi- 
gating the cost of living. Mr. Ulman 
is a member of 11 other committees in 
connection with the welfare of the city 
and baking industry. 

J. Harry Woorrince, 





MARYLAND BAKERS ACTIVE 


Monthly Meeting of Association, with Good 
Attendance and Interesting Discussions 
—Next Session April 7 


The regular monthly meeting of, the 
Maryland Association of the Baking In- 
dustry was held at the Rennert Hotel, 
Baltimore, March 8, with an attendance 
of about 60 members. President George 
E. Muhly presided. W. R. Caskey, Mar- 
tinsburg, W. Va., president Potomac 
States Association of the Baking In- 
dustry, extended a cordial invitation to 
those present to attend the executive 
meeting of his organization to be held 
at Norfolk, Va., March 9. 

President Muhly requested George 
Case, chairman of the entertainment 
committee, to arrange for an entertain- 
ment and dinner in connection with the 
meeting April 7, at the Rennert Hotel. 

P. A. Grill, attorney for the associa- 
tion, reported on a number of bills now 
pending before committees in the state 
legislature at Annapolis, among which 
was one for the labeling and weights of 
bread. 

The secretary read a letter from the 
fair-price committee of Baltimore calling 
attention to the fact that some bakers 
were short-weighing their bread, and 
asked the co-operation of the association 
in stamping out this evil. The organiza- 
tion agreed to this, and will work in 
conjunction with the fair-price commit- 
tee. 

J. H. Woolridge was asked to secure 
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out-of-town speakers for the April 
meeting, and to work in conjunction with 
the officers in making this meeting a 
banner affair, 

E. C. Myers, president Employers’ Mu- 
tual Insurance & Service Co., addressed 
the meeting on the necessity of strike 
insurance. 

John McAlpin, of Philadelphia, spoke 
entertainingly on prices, organization 
work and getting the confidence of em- 
ployees. 

John M. Street, prominent baker at 
Cumberland, Md., and a member of the 
association, was reported in a Baltimore 
hospital suffering with x-ray burns. 


J. Harry Woorripce. 





Old Dutch Market 

The newest and biggest of the Old 
Dutch Market stores occupies the center 
building at Seventh and Franklin streets, 
Richmond, Va., extending half way from 
Franklin to Main, on Seventh Street, and 
having a frontage on Franklin. The 
main entrance is on Franklin, but there 
is a second entrance on Seventh, which 
leads to the store through poultry and 
fish departments, also to the lecture- 
room on the second floor. 

The bakery counters and ovens occupy 
the portion to the right of the front 
door, and extend about one-third of the 
way down the store, offering splendid 
window space for display, and plenty of 
room for efficient work. 

Offices are on the second floor, and 
storerooms, egg-candling rooms and other 
necessary departments are also on this 
floor. The bakery occupies a large por- 
tion of the third floor, with an elevator 
exclusively for its own use. The build- 
ing will contain shower baths, lockers, 
restrooms and every possible convenience 
and comfort for employees. 





New Bakery for Peoria 

It is reported that Clifford Hirt, of 
the Hirt’s bakery, Peoria, Ill., plans to 
incorporate a new company with $100,000 
capital stock to build a modern whole- 
sale bread bakery. It is understood that 
Mr. Hirt hopes to interest the grocers 
of his town in his new venture. 





British investments in Latin America 
amount te $5,000,000,000, of. which §$1,- 
000,000,000 are in Brazil. 
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OHIO ASSOCIATION'S ANNUAL MEETING 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Successful Convention Held at Cincinnati—John M. Hartley Deplores Lack of Moderation—Bakers 
Advised to Keep Close Check on Costs—George W. Bollinger Elected 


President, and Harry B. Apple Secretary 


The annual convention of the Ohio 
Association of the Baking Industry was 
held at Cincinnati, March 2-3. The at- 
tendance was in the neighborhood of 
150, supply men, as usual, being in the 
majority. Only two business sessions 
were held, ‘Tuesday afternoon and 
Wednesday forenoon. 

President Charles H. Foit was unable 
to be present, and in his absence the 
chair was occupied by George W. Bol- 
linger, of Columbus, who kept things 
moving lively and got the proceedings 
through with dispatch. Judge Heming- 
way welcomed the visitors to Cincin- 
nati. The response on behalf of the as- 
sociation was made by Charles Stolzen- 
bach, of Lima. 

E. P. Mitchell, of Cincinnati, secre- 
tary, read his report showing the activi- 
ties of the association for the year. 
Treasurer Harry M. Miller, of Spring- 
field, followed with his report, which was 
accepted as read. 

Gordon Smith, of Mobile, Ala., presi- 
dent of the American Association of the 
Baking Industry, was to have been 
present, but the illness of his wife 
prevented his attendance. John C. Ro- 
denburg, of Springfield, Ill., also found 
it impossible to attend. However, he 
sent his paper on “Sales Over the Coun- 
ter,” and this was read by C. D. Graves. 
Mr. Graves said: 

“Service is the keynote of success. 
You must have quality, not only in the 

s but in the service. Consumers are 
willing to pay for this. A successful 
baker, in addition to quality, however, 
must also have variety. The unsuccess- 
ful man has cheap goods, and has to take 
back some every day. If you have qual- 
ity, advertise the same. Only when your 
goods are sold and exchanged for cash is 
there any profit for you. 

“Look to your salesroom with the eyes 
of your customer. Goods must appear 
clean and appetizing before they create 
the desire to buy. The best of help in 
your salesroom is none too good. A 
‘wrapping machine’ does not do justice 
to your goods. Competition is keen, and 
customers, to be retained, must be treat- 
ed courteously and shown that their trade 
is appreciated. Your sales force induces 
your customers to come in and buy, or 
stay away from your store entirely.” 


THE WISDOM OF MODERATION 


John M. Hartley, secretary of the Re- 
tail Bakers’ Association of America, read 
a paper on the wisdom of moderation, 
which follows in part: 

“We have come to a time when we 
know, or ought to know, that there is no 
one cure-all for national difficulties. 
Woman suffrage, prohibition, high or low 
tariff, in themselves will not guarantee 
us serenity and good times. There is lit- 
tle that is wrong with us that cannot be 
cured by the known remedies of com- 
mon-sense, past experience, and industry. 
At the same timeé, we are in a position 
where immoderate and unproved prac- 
tices, if carried through by legislation, 
can set back national prosperity, and we 
should stand together to see that immod- 
erate legislation is not passed during 
these ticklish times. 

“It is true that the dollar has light 
buying er. It is a fact that cannot 
be cured by violent means. All moneys 
have suffered by the ravages of war, our 
money much less than others, but even 
our money could not stand a drastic 
operation, were it advisable or necessary. 
It is neither advisable nor necessary; the 
only thing needed is to treat it as a 
convalescent, give it careful treatment 
and let time decide if its former buying 
strength can be attained. I doubt if it 
were good economics to return to the 
old standard, and I know it would be 
nothing short of disastrous were it re- 
turned to its former pre-war status hur- 
riedly. 

“Such propositions as that of Senator 


Gronna are what we have to fear. That 
would have hit us very personally as a 
trade, and in its indirect attack on the 
value of the dollar have put us with the 
rest of the nation in a period of further 
disquiet. We face trouble enough when 
the Grain Corporation ceases May 31 
in our case, and June 30 nationally, with- 
out anticipating those days of trial. The 
harvest will be closer, world-affairs will 
be more open for examination, and we 
as a trade will be better able to decide 
our actions then than at any earlier 
period. It is thus that immoderate 
legislation may affect us very personally, 
and in these days we more than ever 
need the wisdom of moderate action in 
national affairs. 

“Some of us older people here have 
seen hard times, periods of reaction after 
inflated times, and I doubt if we wish to 
experience more of them. I am not a 
native, but lived in the Far West in the 
early nineties. I saw a detachment of 
Coxey’s Army leave for the Washington 
front, and I saw parts of the. big railroad 
strike. If I recollect rightly, the big 
cure offered at that time was more legal 
tender, cheap money such as we have 
now; but the cure came through other 
sources. 

“A little later Leiter tried his gigantic 
wheat corner and, if I remember rightly, 
Russian wheat corrected the artificial 
market he tried to create. That was 
the impression I gathered, not in the Far 
West but across the ocean that lies on 
our eastern coast. -An immoderate eco- 
nomic proposal could not cure the hard 
times of those days, nor could an arti- 
ficial method control the wheat prices 
of the world. 

“The one thing that we must not forget 
is that wheat is a world-crop, and that 
supply and demand, tempered by trans- 
portation, rule the market each month of 
the year. We are again most probably 
going to see Russia reopened for trade, 
and if so, that country’s holdings will 
determine the wheat price. The $2.26 
that Mr. Gronna thinks is too low and 
below the market level may easily prove 
to be too high in an open market. It is 
unhealthy to see the wheat price either 
carry too high or too low. As an ex- 
porting nation, it would be a calamity 
if the wheat price went below a profit- 
able level for that large class of our citi- 
zens, the farmers. heat is the one 
thing more than any other that registers 
the purchasing power of money. It in- 
fluences the price of other grains and 
dairy products; in fact, it is nearer a 
true standard of value than any other 
one thing or any money. Naturally, it 
is not good that its value be set, even a 
minimum value, but most war measures 
as a matter of expediency have to super- 
sede the natural laws of commerce and 
production. The stimulating effect on 
wheat acreage had a stimulating effect 
on other production and wages. The 
farmers generally have complained that 
stimulation was not restricted to wheat 
acreage and wheat prices. They do not 
say so, but do feel that they are not get- 
ting enough for their wheat. 

“Nevertheless, they have already be- 
gun in some sections to agitate for a 
continuation of the Grain Corporation or 
some similar agency, and the chief plank 


of their programme is another guar-. 


anteed price, terms not as yet mentioned. 
So, in regard to their spoken complaint, 
we may say with the poet, ‘You can’t 
always tell by the noise they make.’ And 
in this connection, what sort of a noise 
will the baking industry make? We must 
remember that the farmer can make an 
awful impression in the house of Con- 
gress. It doesn’t matter what Senator 
Gronna’s views are this month; in a 
short time he can turn right about, if 
his change of front will benefit his con- 
stituents. It is quite a question, and it 
means, or can mean, considerable to us. 
If such a continuation is instituted, it 


-with the added tax. 


should be our duty to demand our for- 
mer consideration in its activities. 

“If it is your opinion that our in- 
terests demand a return to natural com- 
merce, then I think we should go on rec- 
ord against this proposal fathered by the 
senator from Maryland. Is it wise to 
peg the wheat price again, and if so, 
what should the wheat price be? Re- 
member, we are the ones who interpret 
this price to the housewife in terms of 
bread prices and the price of our other 
products, and under the circumstances 
we are most vitally interested in any con- 
sideration of wheat affairs. 


“This year, 1920, brings a presidential” 


election, and likely presages a change in 
policies. New tariffs are likely to be dis- 
cussed; in fact, world-conditions will 
eventually force a revision of tariff in 
general. If so, we will be interested in 
a sugar tariff. Importation of sugar is 
bound to increase. The present general 
shortage may care for any apprehension 
on the part of our domestic growers, as 
any sugar grown anywhere can find a 
profitable market. The Philippines can 
ship us 450,000 tons duty free, after 
which they are taxed the usual fee. The 
Philippines bid fair to be the fastest 
growing field in the sugar industry. A 
free market in other places will attract 
the Philippine sugar if it guarantees the 
growers a better price than we can give 
We will need more 
sugar. You and I will use more in our 
business. 

“A compilation of the needs of manu- 
facturers using sugar, candy, soft drinks, 
chewing gum, etc., forecast an increased 
use for 1920 of 250,000 tons, 5,000,000 
bags. Considerable increase, and all out- 
side our trade! Compare this increase 
with the figures of domestic beet sugar 
production compiled by the Meinrath 
Brokerage Co., 14,526,749 bags. 

“You and I are interested very heavily 
in sugar tariffs if they are brought up 
this year. The sugar companies all have 
had a profitable year, and we don’t 
begrudge any industry profits, except 
when it is unduly enriched at the ex- 
pense of others. This country could 
readily use all the Philippine sugar crop, 
and it surely would not impoverish any 
part of our domestic sugar industry if 
every ton of that sugar were landed duty 
free. 

“In regard to present stocks, it is 
thought that the recent placing of sugar 
on its former priority basis, and the com- 
petition that will come in railroad opera- 
tion, should move stocks more readily 
from the refineries. There is a tendency 
on the part of the refiners to seek a 
lower price on raw sugar, but, strange 
as it may seem, this desire for lower 
prices is being fought by the Cuban sugar 
interests. Wise use of our tariff privi- 
leges can make it harder or easier for us 
to obtain our needs in sugar, and here is 
where moderation should be exercised if 
the question is ever opened up, and I do 
not see how it can be avoided. 

“In our individual cases, it would be 
good for all of us to arrange, when pos- 
sible, for a stock on hand, There is a 
time coming when the peak of supplies 
will be reached. Cuba has been hindered 
from turning out her crop as quickly as 
expected, on account of strikes, but ev- 
erything is in full swing again and the 
harvest will soon be gathered, and that is 
the time to prepare for future shortages 
which are bound to occur this year. The 
Sugar Equalization Board will be in ex- 
istence, but dormant, as its policy is to 
touch as lightly as possible this year. 
Its periodic reports of movements, re- 
finings and meltings are discontinued. 
The sugar industry is practically on its 
own feet from now on, and so are we. 
I belieye it would be helpful to worx 
with your regular source of supply and, 
if necessary, contract, if by so doing it 
will insure you a stock. Our regular sup- 
ply houses have been as unhappy during 
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these shortages as we have been, and 
anything we can do to co-operate with 
them in this line will bring mutual sat- 
isfaction.” 


Dr. H. E. Barnard, director of the 
American Institute of Baking, Minneap- 
olis, outlined the progress of the work 
done to date at the institute. He told 
of the unusual facilities placed at the 
command of the American baker, and 
how he can best make use of same. The 
aims of the institute were discussed fully 
Dr. Barnard outlined some of the re 
search work that was already planned, 
and what this should mean to the bake: 
and to the consumer. In concluding, Dr. 
Barnard advocated the adoption of a 
standard weight law similar to that in 
effect in Indiana. 


THE BANQUET 


On the evening of March 2 a cabaret 
dinner, followed by a dance, was given at 
the Grand Hotel. The committee in 
charge had provided a number of pleas 
ing entertainment features, but perhaps 
the chief event of the evening was the 
unexpected singing by Carl Gantvoort, 
of the National Oven Co., Beacon, N. Y. 
Mr. Gantvoort for years was a leading 
baritone in light opera, but recently re- 
tired from the stage to enter commercial 
life. Those who were fortunate enough 
to hear him sing will long remember the 
treat. Mr. Gantvoort no doubt will be 
called upon many times in the future at 
other conventions to repeat. 


PRESENTATION TO SECRETARY MITCHELL 


The retiring secretary, E. P. Mitchell, 
representative of the Eagle Roller Mil! 
Co., was presented during the evening 
with a handsome gold watch as a toke: 
of the appreciation and esteem in whic! 
he is held by the bakers and in recogni 
tion of the work he has done for th 
association in the last few years. A. L. 
Stubbs, the central states representativ: 
of the Tennant & Hoyt Co. made th 
presentation. 


At the Wednesday session, Charles A 
Glabau, of New York City, technical edi 
tor of the Bakers Weekly, discussed i 
an intelligent and interesting way th 
various problems that affect bakers. H 
gave those present many valuable point 
ers to carry home with them and put int 
actual practice. 


COST OF PRODUCTION 


D. P. Chindblom, secretary of th 
American Association of the Baking In 
dustry, spoke on “Cost of Production.” 

Mr. Chindblom emphasized the neces 
sity for keeping an accurate cost ac 
count of production, and the uses 1 
which such figures may be put. In th 
absence of accurate figures, he stated tha 
his remarks would have to be general an 
along the line of suggestions. Attentio 
was called to the lack of ability to gx 
any figures for the industry in genera 
which would have any real comparativ: 
value, because of the lack of any uni 
formity whatever in the allocation 0 
expenditures to different accounts. 

He emphasized the absolute necessit) 
for care on the part of all in considering 
their costs and taking action based 01 
percentages. He particularly condemne: 
as impractical and misleading any at 
tempt to fix a definite percentage of tota 
cost for particular classes of cost, an 
pointed out that, although where per 
centages would be considerably more a 
curate if based upon selling price, nev 
ertheless, even then, percentages are ver: 
misleading as a guide for control of ex 
penditures or readjustment of prices. 

Mr. Chindblom also emphasized th: 
value of knowing the cost of production 
not alone as a record of past perform 
ance, but particularly as a means of get 
ting control of production for the future 
He pointed out the necessity for knowin; 
the unit cost of production for the differ 
ent kinds of goods manufactured. Stres 
was laid on the necessity for co-operatio: 
between the accounting and productio: 
departments, if there was to be such « 
recording of the costs as would serv: 
this particular purpose and also if th: 
production department was to carry ou‘ 
the necessary remedies to make for effi 
ciency. 

Reference was made to the fact that 
because of the situation in the industry 
as a whole, it was the purpose of th« 
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nerican Association to enter upon an 
stigation to determine a plan of pro- 
lure having as its object getting some 
ndard uniform system of accounts, so 
the industry generally might be 
ded in the direction of more intelli- 
t knowledge of the cost of doing busi- 
and increase the efficiency of the 
ustry by reason of this knowledge. 
e speaker went into considerable de- 
| on the question of the different 
counts and certain matters of impor- 
nce to be considered. Some of the ref- 
ences he made in this connection are 
ven below. 
He pointed out the fact that many 
kers fail to take into account the re- 
iction in the net amount realized from 
les by reason of cripples which are 
turned and not sold, illustrating that 
re was one place where it was essential 
) know and keep at a minimum the 
iantity of goods produced which is not 
lable, 
I'he value of this control through the 
t system was also illustrated by a 
ference to the very different reason for 
lling off in returns which one is apt to 
ve, based upon general knowledge as 
‘inst actual figures developed upon 
st system. An instance was referred 
» where a plant thought that its poor 
owing for a certain period was due to 
falling off in volume. The figures dis- 
osed that it was true that the volume 
id fallen off, but that, nevertheless, if 
ie delivery expense could have been pro- 
yrtionately controlled, the net result 
uld have been much improved. 
Attention was called to the fact that 
here was a real necessity for a periodical 
nventory of materials and ingredients, 
) that their actual cost during a certain 
eriod could be accurately determined. 
In this connection it was pointed out 
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that many bakers lack proper control 
over the amount of materials and ingre- 
dients which go into their manufacture, 
because they base their calculations on 
the materials put into a mixer, whereas 
there may be other losses occurring be- 
fore the materials ever reach the mixer. 
These losses would be located by a prop- 
er comparison: of inventories at the be- 
ginning and end of the accounting 
period. 

Too little attention, Mr. Chindblom 
stated, was given to depreciation, and the 
rates of depreciation; emphasis was 
placed upon the necessity for careful in- 
vestigation, fixing a rate of depreciation 
on machinery, pans, bread boxes, wagons 
and all other equipment, to reflect the 
length of time which they will actually 
be continued in use, making full allow- 
ance for wear and tear, obsolescence, and 
repairs made which helped to lengthen 
the period of service. The speaker point- 
ed out that here was also a valuable 
opportunity for controlling costs by ana- 
lyzing them so as’to get the fullest benefit 
from lengthened service by repairs. 

Mr. Chindblom pointed out that, with 
a recognized average yield per barrel of 
flour of from 275° to 290 1-lb loaves of 
bread,—the amount depending largely 
upon the scaling weights, as well as the 
measure of evaporation of moisture, etc., 
—with an increase of $3 bbl in flour there 
will be an approximate additional cost 
of Ic per loaf, other expense for ingre- 
dients, labor, etc., being equal. The as- 
sertion was therefore made that if, with 
an average price of flour during any 
period, at say $10 bbl, any baker had 
been able to satisfactorily market bread 
at 8%4c wholesale per 1-lb loaf, with a 
reasonable profit, with flour at, for ex- 
ample, $13 bbl, he would have to add at 
least. 1c per loaf to his selling in order 
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to maintain the same measure of profit, 
other things being equal. 

Mr. Chindblom emphasized the neces- 
sity for getting the determination of 
costs in the industry on such a basis of 
measurable uniformity that it would be 
possible at any time to get any analysis 
of general conditions and local condi- 
tions, so as to furnish an adequate basis 
for justification of necessary increases in 
the products of the baker. 

In conclusion the speaker stated that 
one of the subjects which had been gen- 
erally discussed on many occasions by 
bakers of the country was that of stand- 
ard weights, which had a very important 
relation to the question of cost of pro- 
duction and the maintenance of reason- 
able, and at the same time profitable, 
returns to the baker. He advised that, 
after careful consideration, the board of 
directors of the American Association 
had definitely determined to approve the 
adoption of national standard weight 
regulations and to present this as a rec- 
ommendation for adoption to the next 
convention of the American Association 
to be held at Atlantic City in September. 
He pointed out that this action had been 
taken as one step in the direction of pre- 
senting for the consideration of the mem- 
bers of the association certain definite 
principles which the association as such 
should consider and either accept or re- 
ject. Incidentally he referred to the fact 
that it was expected to present certain 
other principles for similar action, such 
as the sanitation of bakeries and certain 
trade practices, all with the idea of de- 
veloping, after full discussion, a pro- 
gramme or platform for the organization. 


Harry Meyer, of the Top-Notch Bak- 
ing Co., Columbus, was to have read a 
paper on cake bakers’ troubles, but in- 
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stead he chose to discuss in a conver- 
sational way some of the difficulties un- 
der which bakers have had to operate 
recently. He told of the scarcity of 
standard staple commodities, and how 
discouraging and unsatisfactory it was 
to have to work with substitutes. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The election of officers for the ensuing 
year was then in order. George W. Bol- 
linger had served so acceptably as pre- 
siding officer, in the absence of President 
Foit, that when his name was mentioned 
for president, the nominations were closed 
and his election followed as a matter of 
course. With Mr. Bollinger at its head, 
the Ohio association seems destined to 
make marked progress this year. 

George Kuhlke, of the Kuhlke Bread 
Co., Akron, was chosen vice-president, 
while Harry M. Miller was again re- 
elected treasurer. E. P. Mitchell had 
refused, for business reasons, to consider 
re-election as secretary, and this brought 
about a spirited fight for the secretary- 
ship. There were four nominations on 
the ticket: William H. Shafer, manager 
of the Cincinnati Merchant Bakers’ Club, 
A. L. Makley, representative of the Big 
Diamond Mills Co., Mr. Stolzenbach, Jr., 
of Lima, and Harry B. Apple, flour 
broker, of Columbus. Mr. Apple was 
finally elected by a big majority. 

Members of the executive committee 
elected were: regular, Charles Stolzen- 
bach, Lima, Harry Meyer, Columbus; as- 
sociate, Joseph A. Wallace, Cincinnati, 
Gus Lay, Toledo. 

After the new officers had been in- 
stalled into office, the meeting adjourned. 


CONVENTION NOTES 


The association went on record as fa- 
voring standard weight legislation. 
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The Grant Hotel, with its spacious 
lobby, made an ideal meeting-place. 

J. Edwin Hopkins, of the McCormick 
Co., Inc., New York City, was present. 

The Schulze Advertising Service had 
an interesting exhibit in charge of J. P. 
McNally. 

Roland S. Clissold —eoe the 
Bakers’ Helper, and C. B. McDowell, the 
Bakers Review. 

S. W. Tredway, of the Ward Baking 
Co., New York City, was present greet- 
ing old friends. 

M. A. Hasselbar, of New York, and 


J. J. Horn, of Cincinnati, represented the 


Liberty Yeast Co. 

Ohio will probably follow the lead of 
Indiana, and withdraw from the Tri- 
State Association. 

Joseph M. Bell, Kansas City, told of 
the service being rendered bakers by the 
Reciprocal Exchange. 

The interests of the American Diamalt 
Co. were looked after by Walter D. Phil- 
lips, C. H. Van Cleef and John Ade, 

Fleischmann Co. representatives pres- 
ent were Hugh Cahill, Joseph A. Wal- 
lace, E. Cassidy, E. A. Lowe and Wil- 
liam Keating. 

W. H. Shafer, of the Cincinnati Master 
Bakers’ Club, was in evidence all the 
time, and did much to add to the success 
of the meeting. 

George A. Daut, of the National Oven 
Co., put on a moving-picture show at the 
banquet, showing his company’s rack 
oven in operation. 

Ben B. George, of the Procter & Gam- 
ble Co., Cincinnati, was present at both 
sessions and evinced considerable interest 
in the proceedings. 

The Eflorose Sugar Co., Cincinnati, 
was represented by S. J. Freiberg, presi- 
dent; Art W. Apple, sales-manager; C. 
G. Fallan and R. W. Mader. ° 

F. H. Squier came down from Milwau- 
kee to look after the interests of the 
Pabst Brewing Co. He had two of his 
men assisting him at the convention. 

J. H. Ismert, of the Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co. and Wayne J. Mitchener, 
laboratory baker for the company, were 
boosting for I-H and Thunderbolt flours. 

V. D. Lersch, of Philadelphia, special 
agent for the United States Grain Cor- 
poration, told of the efforts that body 
had made to dispose of its surplus flour 
stocks. 

The J. H. Day Co., the big machinery 
house at Cincinnati, was represented by 
F, M. Dudley, vice-president, C. J. Foer- 
ster, M. R. Sentman and C. S. Hurst, the 
latter from Columbus. 

Charles C. Syphers, formerly with the 
Century Milling Co., Minneapolis, since 
March 1 has been representing the Stokes 
Milling Co., of Watertown, S. D., in 
Michigan, Indiana and Ohio. 

Harry B. Apple pulled a clever stunt 
just before the election of officers. He 

ad the hotel people pass through the 
audience and give to each a bright red 
apple with the following note pinned 
thereon: “Vote for Apple for secretary.” 

H. W. Welton, who was formerly in 
charge of the Barber Milling Co.’s office 
at Pittsburgh, is now general agent in 
western Ohio, Michigan, Indiana and 
Kentucky for the Hubbard Milling Co., 
with headquarters at Columbus, Ohio. 

Dr. U. S. Werner, of St. Louis, was a 
welcome visitor at the convention. He is 
an old friend of Dr. H. E. Barnard. Dr. 
Werner operates laboratories, and is an 
expert on flour. He was on his way to 
Great Britain, on invitation of British 
millers, to experiment with wheats being 
ground there. 

Thomas F. Conley, an old flour sales- 
man, is now in the general sales depart- 
ment of the White Co., Detroit. His spe- 
cialty is standardizing motor-cars and 
trucks for mills, bakeries and other food 
manufacturing plants. Accompanying 
Mr. Conley from the same company were 
Arthur J. Gardner, of Cleveland, and H. 
Troutwine, of Cincinnati. 


The Ruehlman Flour Co., Cincinnati, 
of which Peter Ruehlman is president, 
ig building a fine warehouse and blending 
plant. The —e is 95x160, one story 
and basement, of brick and stone con- 
struction, with storage capacity for about 
200,000 bbls. The blending plant will be 
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on enough to handle 300 bbls of flour 
daily. The machinery is to be furnished 
by the B. F. Gump Co., of Chicago. 

Supply men registered: E. H. McKen- 
zie, Merrell-Soule Co., New York; F. C. 
Black, Peerless Bread Machine Co., Sid- 
ney, Ohio; W. R. Butler, Edward Kat- 
zinger Co., Chicago; G. A. Welzenbach, 
Petersen Oven ., Chicago; W. L. 
Brown, Triumph Mfg. Co., Cincinnati; 
George A. Daut, National Oven Co., Can- 
ton, Ohio; H. L. Calhoun, Duhrkop Oven 
Co., New York; A. Katzenberg, Union 
Wrapping Machine Co., Joliet, Ill; G. 
Jensen, Triumph Mfg. Co., Cincinnati; 
T. H. Evans, Advance Malt Products 
Co., Chicago; Joe Lowe, Joe Lowe Co., 
New York; O. H. Wilts, Hammersly 
Mfg. Co., New York; H. A. Lockwood, 
Lockwood Mfg. Co., Cincinnati; Paul Es- 
selborn, Century Machine Co., Cincinnati; 
Paul M. Chapman, American Bakers’ 
Machinery Co., St. Louis; C. E. Moss- 
myer, Waterproof Paper & Board Co., 
Cincinnati. 

Flour men registered at the conven- 
tion but not mentioned above were: C. 
G. Ireys and L. R, Elsroad, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis; L. B. 
Eller, Noblesville (Ind.) Milling Co; W. 
S. Neiswonger, Weber Flour Mills Co., 
Salina, Kansas; J. F. Hall, Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City; Allan 
Baehr, Moses Bros. Mill Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio; R, E. Crosby, Larabee Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City; O. B. Grosvenor, Van 


-Dusen Milling Co., Canby, Minn; W. H. 


Holladay, flour broker, Columbus, Ohio; 
R. M. Thompson, Washburn-Crosby Co., 
Miami, Ohio; John T. Sherriff, flour bro- 
ker, Toledo, Ohio; H. B. Bachman, Shef- 
field-King Milling Co., Minneapolis; F. 
G. Wellinghoff, Kehlor Flour Mills Co., 
St. Louis; George Boyle, Abilene (Kan- 
sas) Flour Mills Co; R. D. Sparks, 
Sparks Milling Co., St. Louis; A. W. 


Stewman, Robinson Milling Co., Salina, 
Kansas; Herman F. Wright, Wisconsin 
Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis; W. F. 
Steele, Ladish Milling Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis; Lee J. Krumm, H. A. Shough and 
A. M. Johnson, Krumm Milling Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Rosert T. Beatty. 





Bakery Equipment Manufacturers 

The Bakery Equipment Manufacturers’ 
Association has recently established 
branch offices, at which catalogues and 
literature of its various members will be 
kept on file, and can be obtained by bak- 
ers applying for same. The executive 
committee of the association.selected as 
branches the offices of the Bakers’ Week- 
ly at New York, Bakers’ Helper at Chi- 
cago, and the New South Baker, Atlanta, 
Ga. 


This association has about completed 
its arrangements for the semiannual 
meeting to be held March 29-30, at Cin- 
cinnati. The Gibson Hotel will. be head- 
quarters, and a large attendance is antici- 
pated. The chief topic for discussion will 
be the monster exhibit of equipment and 
machinery, which is to be held on the 
$1,000,000 pier at Atlantic City in Sep- 
tember, in conjunction with the annual 
convention of the American Association 
of the Baking Industry. 

The officers of the Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers’ Association are: presi- 
dent, George E. Dean, of the Union Steel 
Products Co., Ltd., Albion, Mich; vice- 
president, E, T. Parsons, of the Thom- 
son Machine Co., Belleville, N. J; secre- 
tary, Arthur W. Fosdyke, of the Superior 
Oven Co., Chicago; treasurer, J. C. Emley, 
of the Duhrkop Oven Co., New York. 
George E. Dean, J. C. Emley, H. A. 
Lockwood, E. T, Parsons and W. S. Ami- 
don comprise the executive committee. 

A. S. Purves. 





AMERICAN DIRECTORS AT MOBILE 





Next Meeting at Minneapolis—Annual Convention to be Held at Atlantic 
City—Progress of the American Institute of Baking Approved— 
Standard Weight Law Similar to Indiana Law Favored 


The board of directors of the Ameri- 
can Association of the Baking Industry 
met at Mobile, Ala., Feb. 23-25. Tele- 
graphic reports of the meeting appeared 
in The Northwestern Miller of Feb. 25 
and March 3. Before adjourning, the 
directors voted to hold the next directors’ 
meeting at Minneapolis, June 28-30 next. 

Those present at the Mobile meeting, 
in addition to President Gordon Smith, 
were: R. R. Beamish, second vice-presi- 
dent, Lewis F. Bolser, Harry D. Tipton, 
George S. Ward, A. F. Welle, B. S. 
Weil, H. W. Zinsmaster, treasurer, Dr. 
H. E. Barnard, director of the American 
Institute of Baking, E. R. Hickok, coun- 
sel, and D. P. Chindblom, secretary. 

The board unanimously confirmed the 
appointment of D. P. Chindblom as sec- 
retary of the association. 

After lengthy discussion, it was de- 
cided to take steps to bring all delinquent 
members up to date in their dues and to 
drop all members who. are still in ar- 
rears after every legitimate opportunity 
is given them to meet their obligations. 

Dr. Barnard reported on the progress 
made in the equipment of the laboratories 
of the American Institute of Baking, and 
the planning of the work of the institute 
in its research and technical service de- 
partments. He also referred to the co- 
operation with the Dunwoody Institute in 
its educational work, with the commit- 
tee of experts appointed as an tice! 
committee by the National Researc 
Council, and the co-operation which is 
being developed with universities 
throughout the country. 

The board approved the recommenda- 
tion of the advisory committee for the 
institute, that all members of the Ameri- 
can Association shall enjoy the full bene- 
fits of the institute work, and it is hoped 
that this will stimulate members of the 
trade to become directly affiliated with 
the American Association. 

The board went on record in favor of 
a standard weight law patterned after 
the Indiana law, including provisions for 
sanitation of bakers, health of employees, 
etc. It was also decided that this action 


of the board shall be placed before the 
association at its convention in Septem- 
ber, with the recommendation that it be 
approved by the association. 

Atlantic City was definitely chosen as 
the convention city, and the time of the 
meeting fixed for the week beginning 
Sept. 20. A mammoth exhibition of all 
the latest bakery machinery, equipment 
and supplies, under the auspices of the 
Bakery Equipment Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, and other allied lines of the bak- 
ing industry in co-operation with the 
American Association, will be held, and 
for this purpose arrangements have been 
made for the use of the million dollar 
pier for the convention week. 

The next meeting of the board will be 
held in Minneapolis, June 28-30, when 
details of the programme of the coming 
convention will be more fully considered. 
It is planned to include in this pro- 
gramme a comprehensive plan for carry- 
ing on several new features of association 
service, and this will include further de- 
velopment of the work of the American 
Institute of Baking. 

Other routine matters were given at- 
tention by the board. 

President Gordon Smith entertained 
the board during its stay in Mobile. On 
Sunday all the visitors were his guests at 
the Mobile Country Club, where luncheon 
was served, and in the evening a dinner 
party was enjoyed, with Mr. Smith as 
host. On Tuesday evening the visitors 
were entertained at the Dog River Club 
House, and on Wednesday afternoon a 
boat ride was arranged, permitting the 
visitors to inspect the river front and 
harbor in the Mobile River and along 
Mobile Bay. This trip also extended up 
the river to the new town of Chickasaw, 
where the guests enjoyed a trip through 
the extensive shipbuilding yard of the 
Steel Corporation. 





Ten million francs’ worth of nickel 
money is authorized by the French minis- 
ter of finance to be minted to meet the 
shortage of small change. 
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BAKERY INQUIRY STARTED 


Attorney General’s Office at Washington, D. 
C., Investigates Bread Costs—Bakers’ 
Request for Advance Denied 


The first step in the new campaign to 
lower the cost of living in the District 
of Columbia was an investigation of the 
methods of bakers by Howard E. Figg, 
special assistant to the attorney general, 
on March 3. The newly created advisory 
board, which is assisting Mr. Figg, and 
which is composed of representative busi- 
ness men of the city, called all of the 
bakers of Washington together on that 
day in the Department of Justice Build- 
ing. 

In opening the meeting Mr. Figg said: 
“The bakers of this city have done some- 
thing which I believe is a good business 
move. They have adopted a sort of ex- 
change, which has worked out exceeding- 
ly well. For example, some bakers have 
a surplus of flour, some of sugar, etc. 
Other bakers who are not so fortunate 
simply buy what they need from their 
fellow-baker who has a surplus. I feel 
this exchange system would be a good 
idea to incorporate in other business. It 
would prevent merchants carrying on 
hand a surplus of stock, and eliminate 
the necessity of invesi‘ng greater capital.” 

Washington bakers at this meeting pe- 
titioned the advisory council of the De- 
partment of Justice’s anti-high price 
campaign for permission to, increase the 
price of bread in the District of Colum- 
bia 2c a loaf to 10c. 

The bakers pointed out that if the in- 
crease is granted they will increase the 
size of the loaf from 12 oz to 14 oz or 
over, but it was said if the demands of 
the journeyman bakers for an increase in 
wages, to become effective May 1, are 
met, the size of the loaf will of necessity 
be gradually reduced until it once more 
weighs 12 oz. 

Most of the facts showing why there 
should be an increase were presented by 
C. I. Corby, president of the Corby Bak- 
ing Co. Other bakers, about 25 being 
present at the conference, declared they 
would be losing money if they sold bread 
at the present price, for the majority 
had laid in large stocks of flour when the 
market was high. The market has de- 
clined $1 bbl in the past week, and other 
ingredients used in the making of bread 
had likewise decreased in price, according 
to figures submitted by the government. 

Mr. Corby said, in answer to a question 
by Mr. Figg, that the government had 
allowed the bakers a margin of profit of 
12 per cent, but that few of them were 
receiving that much. 

The cost of producing a loaf of bread, 
it was stated, is approximately 98 per 
cent of the sale price, material costing 
60 per cent and the remaining 38 per 
cent being charged to labor. 

The advisory council took the matter 
under advisement. 


SENATORS OPPOSE RAISE IN BREAD 


The bakers’ proposal to increase the 
price of bread in the District of Columbia 
is evoking a storm of protest from the 
various senators. 

Members of the District of Columbia 
committee, which probed profiteering in 
the city last fall, are firm in the belief 
that there is no necessity for a raise in 
prices at this time, and will try to take 
some action against it if it should be 
permitted by the fair-price committee. 

Senator Capper, of Kansas, is particu- 
larly emphatic in his opposition to the 
proposal. 

“I know of no reason why the price 
of bread should go up,” he said. “Before 
the war a 12-oz loaf sold for 4c and a 
12-0z loaf now sells for 8c. There has 
been an increase of 100 per cent in the 
price of bread. While salaries have been 
substantially raised, of course, there has 
been no such increase as this.” 

Senator Capper is a student of the 
grain situation, and promises to pursue 
the subject of bread prices further. 


BREAD PRICE TO STAND 


The first result of the new campaign 
tot lower the cost of living in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was evidenced on 
March 5, when the citizens’ advisory 
council, which is assisting Howard E. 
Figg, of the Department of Justice, in 
the campaign, refused to permit the 
Washington bakers to raise the price of 
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bread 2c a loaf. The council at its meet- 
ing unanimously voted to refuse to grant 
the petition which the local bakers sub- 
mitted to them at a meeting on March 3. 
It was agreed that the present prices 
will be maintained until May 1. The 
board consented that at that time the 
case may be reopened, and conditions at 
that date will govern the award. After 
the board had reviewed the proposal 
from all angles, it was shown that the 
ommodities entering into the manufac- 
ire of bread were declining and that the 
oard could not assent to an increase at 
resent. It was at the same time assert- 
d that some bakers are operating at a 
.s now, and that others are barely mak- 
g expenses. 


8AKERS OF THE POTOMAC 


otomae States Association Executive Com- 
mittee Meeting—Convention City Picked 
—Arrangements Committee Appointed 





The annual spring meeting of the ex- 
cutive committee of the Potomac States 
\ssociation of the Baking Industry, em- 

acing West Virginia, Maryland, Vir- 
nia and the District of Columbia, was 
eld Tuesday afternoon, March 9, in the 

ld Colony Club, Norfolk, Va., the next 
mvention city of the organization. 
President W. R. Caskey, of Martinsburg, 
\V. Va., presided, and the following other 
flicers were present: vice-president, 
George E. Muhly, Baltimore; treasurer, 

J. Mattern, Richmond, Va; secretary, 
Glenn O. Garber, Frederick, Md. Ex- 
ecutive committee: J. A. Singer, Staun- 
m, Va; A. H. Nolde, Richmond, Va; 
\. H. Schlag, Baltimore; F. E. Smith, 
Cumberland, Md. T. F. Byha, Wheeling, 
W. Va, and L. S. Ulman, Washington, 
>. C., were the only officers absent. Mr. 
Garber’s report of the last executive com- 
iittee meeting held at Wheeling, W. Va., 
immediately after the convention in June, 
1919, was approved as read. 

(he dues for all associate members 
were raised to $5. -Dues for the second 
member from the same firm, which had 
been $3.50, were also made $5. 

J. J. Mattern, of Richmond, a member 
of the legislative committee, reported on 
House bill No. 212, introduced into the 
state legislature of Virginia by Repre- 
entative A. O. Boschen, to regulate the 
le of bakery products in Virginia. This 
bill meets with the approval of the Vir- 
vinia bakers, and will be passed. 

The secretary was instructed to send 
uitable resolutions to Mrs. J. W. Tonge, 
Parkersburg, W. Va., whose husband, a 
member of the executive committee, died 
last fall. President Caskey did not ap- 
point any one to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of Mr. Tonge, and will 
leave the office vacant until the annual 
meeting in June. 

The dates for the annual convention 
will be June 21-23. In all probability 
the convention headquarters will be at 
he Oceanview Hotel, at Oceanview, a 
-esort near Norfolk. If this hotel cannot 
e secured by the local committee on ar- 
ingements, the Southland Hotel will be 
the headquarters. A local committee, 
onsisting of W. R. Miller, chairman, F. 
H. Hobbs, secretary, C. C. Hall, Wade 

Gardner, L. Berry Dodson and W. J. 
\ndrews, was appointed by the chair to 
make the convention arrangements. 

A. Will and George E. Muhly, of Bal- 
timore, were appointed to make arrange- 
ments to handle the boat party out of 
Baltimore on Sunday evening, June 20. 
\ll bakers that contemplate going to 
Norfolk by the way of Baltimore should 
ret in touch with either Mr. Will or Mr. 
Vuhly, and make their reservations as 
oon as possible after June 1, as the 
Sunday evening sailings are booked ahead. 
Mr. ‘Will’s address is the August Maag 
Co., West Lombart Street, Baltimore, 
and Mr. Muhly’s 1115 South Charles 
Street, Baltimore. 

It was decided to secure Dr. Stanley 
L. Krebs, of New York City, to address 
the convention. One member from each 
of the bakery trade papers will be given 
the privileges of the convention free. 

A. J. Clarke, Richmond, Va., was in- 
structed to secure a suitable badge for 
the convention. 

NOTES 

It seemed like old times to see Mr. Mc- 
Henry pass the cigars around in this 
territory. 
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The Caskey Baking Co., Hagerstown, 
Md., has added an automatic bread- 
wrapping machine. 

Smith’s model ‘bakery, Cumberland, 
Md., has added an automatic bread- 
wrapping machine. 

F. H. Hobbs, W. J. Andrews, L. B. 
Dodson and W. R. Miller, Norfolk bak- 
ers, greeted the visitors. 

M. T. Saunders, Suffolk, Va; E. J. 
Melson, Hurlock, Md., and C, C. Hall, 
Portsmouth, Va., attended the meeting. 

Collector’s bakery has been incorporat- 
ed at Portsmouth, Va., with $10,000 capi- 
tal stock, by O. Collector and M. Kaplan. 

The Norfolk bakers entertained the 
visitors with a luncheon in one of the 
special dining-rooms at the Old Colony 
Club. 

Wade Gardner, wholesale baker at Bal- 
timore and Norfolk, who had been con- 
fined to his home with tonsillitis, recov- 
ered in time to join the crowd. 

S. G. Page and I. L. Sperry have in- 

’ 


corporated the Sperry-Page Biscuit Co., 
at Norfolk, Va., with $15,000 capital 
stock, to do a general baking business, 


Fred L. Randall, secretary Crescent 
Bread Co., Utica, N. Y., who is on a 
trip to Florida, will stop off en route 
and visit bakeries to get ideas to embody 
into his wholesale bread business. 

J. A. Singer, Staunton, Va., is install- 
ing a rack oven, and has embarked in the 
manufacturing of ice cream cones. A 
shop ‘has been fitted up, equipped with 
special machinery for this purpose, 


J. E. Boothe, M. F. McHenry and 
George P. Delauney represented the 
Fleischmann Co., while J. J. Dorsey, the 
veteran who is now on the retired list, 
dropped into the meeting and was greet- 
ed with a round of applause. 


A. J. Clarke and J. J. Mattern, of 
Richmond, Va., continued their trip by 
boat from Norfolk to Baltimore, where 
they went to see what was new in the 
baking industry and incidentally place 





Opening of the convention. 


of the Baking Industry. 


get-acquainted meeting. 


The Profit of Bakers’ Organizations 


sion by members. 
Membership Campaign 


The American Institute of Baking 
director. 


tions, answers, discussion. 


Nomination of officers. 


sas City, Mo. 


PROGRAMME SOUTHEASTERN 
ASSOCIATION OF BAKING INDUSTRY 


Chattanooga, Tenn, April 19-22, 1920 


MONDAY, APRIL 19 


Prayer by the, Rev. T. J. Eskridge, of Chattanooga. 

Address of welecome—Mayor A. W. Chambliss, of Chattanooga. 
Response—Vice-President T. A, McGough, of Birmingham. 

Secretary’s annual report —Harry Crawford, Mobile, Ala. 

Treasurer’s annual report—J. B, Everidge, Columbus, Ga. 
Progress—Gordon Smith, of Mobile, Ala., president American Association 


Reciprocal Insurance—J. W. Carence, Reciprocal Exchange, Kansas City. 
Appointment of nominating and other committees. 
Entertainment: informal reception at headquarters hotel, with a general 


TUESDAY, 
President’s annual address—James A. Winkelman, of Memphis. 
D. P. Chindblom, secretary American 
Association of the Baking Industry; to be followed by general discus- 


Lewis Bolser, of Minneapolis, director American 
Association of the Baking Industry. 

Dr. H. E. 
Questions, ariswers, discussion. 
Bakery Accounting—W. E. Long, The W. E. Long Co., Chicago, Ill. Ques- 


Development of Bread-baking and New Ideas Developed During the Past 
Year—Julius Wihlfahrt, New York. 

Entertainment: Tour by automobile to Missionary Ridge, Chickamauga 
battlefields, Fort Oglethorpe, and over the incline by streetcar to Look- 
out Mountain, with refreshment on the mountain. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 21 


The Effort Being Made to Improve the Production of Wheat in the Wheat- 
Growing States, and What the Farmer Has to Contend With 
Jardine, president Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kansas, 


The Standard Weight Loaf: Argument in Favor of it—Albert Klopfer, 
editor Bakers’ Weekly, New York City; Against it—Cliff Powers, Kan- 
Questions, answers, discussion. 


APRIL 20 


Barnard, of Minneapolis, 


Questions, answers, discussion. 


Ww. 





Bakery Advertising—Putting Reason Why Into the Copy—Daniel Woolley, 
of the Fleischmann Co., New York. 

Cake-baking—J. C. Rodenburg, Springfield, Ill. 
cussion, 

Financial and Business Conditions—Frank A. Nelson, manager of Chatta- 
nooga Clearing House Association, 

Election of officers, selection of next convention city. 

Entertainment, in charge of the auxiliary organization of associate mem- 
bers: Special cars will take the crowd to Signal Mountain; afternoon 
to be devoted to sightseeing around this beautiful locality, or golfing, 
dancing, etc., at Signal Mountain Hotel. Banquet at hotel, with 
choice programme of entertainment in connection, including singing, 
“kidding,” etc. Dancing and other entertainment after the banquet. 
For those wlto are not ready to go home after this, the supply men 
will probably think up something else. 


Questions, answers, dis- 


THURSDAY, APRIL 22 


Advantages of a National Campaign on Bread Consumption, subsidized 
for three years by millers, bakers, yeast manufacturers and everybody 
concerned in the promulgation of the idea—Henry Stude, of Houston, 
past president American Association of the Baking Industry. Dis- 
cussion. 

The Employer and the Employee Situation; light on this complex problem— 
President Edgington, of Tennessee Manufacturers’ Association. 

Report of the resolutions committee. 

Other committee reports. 

Unfinished business. 

Adjournment. 

Entertainment: scenic trip down the Tennessee River by steamboat, re- 
turning by moonlight, with barbecue on board. 
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orders for some new pan and machinery 


. equipment. 


The many friends of Henry Hohen- 
garten, of St. Louis, who was formerly 
connected with the baking industry in 
the Potomac states, were pleased to hear 
that he has secured a position in 
St. Louis with the Manewald Bread Co., 
in the capacity of superintendent. 

A delegation of bakers and supply men 
left Baltimore on Monday evening, March ° 
8, by boat for Norfolk, arriving there 
the next morning. M. F. McHenry, of 
the Fleischmann Co., entertained the 
party at a duck dinner aboard the boat. 
On arrival at Norfolk there was a break- 
fast party at the Old Colony Club, given 
by members of the party. Included in 
the boat party were W. R. Caskey, Mar- 
tinsburg, W. Va; G. O. Garber, Freder- 
ick, Md; F. E. Smith, Cumberland, Md; 
M. F. McHenry, New York City; J. H. 
Woolridge, Washington, D. C; George E. 
Muhly, A. Will, A. H. Schlag, F. F. 
Thomas, Wade Gardner, and G. P. De- 
launey, all of Baltimore. 

Bakers attending the executive com- 
mittee meeting say there is no improve- 
ment in the sugar situation. Everybody 
is having difficulty in securing sufficient 
supplies. Prices range 12@20c lb. Bak- 
ers would rather welcome a return of 
the regulations under which sugar was 
distributed by the Food Administration 
last year. At the time the regulations 
were not very welcome, but bakers were 
certain of securing the amount of sugar 
that had been allotted them, and at a fair 
price. Now, it is a continuous scramble 
to secure sugar and, of course, no com- 
ment can be made on the prices charged, 
as the baker considers himself fortunate 
to be favored with any allowance. 


J. Harry Woorripce. 





PACIFIC COAST NEWS 


Bakery Items from Washington to New 
Mexico—Business Above Normal—Many 
New Shops Opened 


Searrie, Wasu., March 17.—Baking 
conditions along the Pacific Coast are 
normal, with shops running average out- 
puts for the season. In some localities, 
particularly in southern California, bet- 
ter than the average business is report- 
ed. Bakers expect a big spring business 
with the advent of what promises to be 
an abnormal tourist season. 

Advertising campaigns are being car- 
ried on in a number of the larger centers, 
and are bringing more than the expected 
results, Bakers are seeking better qual- 
ity products, and succeeding in produc- 
ing better bread than ever heretofore. 
Prices continue low at 9@10c and 12@14c 
for the 1-lb and 11%-lb loaves. Fewer 
price-cutters are to be found, and the 
tendency seems to be for increased prices 
in the near future if raw materials con- 
tinue to advance. ; 

Practically all car-lot bakers are car- 
rying stocks of flour to last well into the 
spring months, and have contracts or 
goods rolling which will carry them over 
the harvest. 

Hot bread is being served in most lo- 
calities, causing heavier delivery expense, 
but the movement, it is claimed by the 
larger bakers, is bringing about an in- 
creased consumption of bread. The de- 
mands of journeyman bakers for daylight 
work and the window bakery are forcing 
the larger wholesalers into the hot-bread 
game. It is also forcing bakers to seek 
a shorter process than the old five- and 
six-hour fermentation doughs. Numer- 
ous bakeries have reduced their fermen- 
tation periods from one to two and a half 
hours, and are turning out a most excel- 
lent loaf. 

The labor situation is becoming more 
acute as May 1 approaches. Nearly 
everywhere bakers are negotiating with 
labor leaders, trying to arrange some 
sort of understanding prior to the ex- 
piration of present labor contracts. Many 
of the smaller bakers are anticipating 
labor troubles by installing labor-saving 
equipment, with a view to meeting the 
situation when it arrives. 

Sugar continues scarce and at almost 
prohibitive prices. In some cases bak- 
eries have reduced their lines materially, 
and are confining themselves to such 
goods as require little sugar or in which 
they can use substitutes. Bread bakers 
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antities of malt and 
n ever. 

y at no time in the history of 
the baking business have there been so 
many new bakeries built or old bakeries 

uled and modernized as during the 
— year. High-priced labor has driven 
ers to more up-to-date shops and 
labor-saving equipment. Practically ev- 
ery village and city in the entire Pacific 
Coast country has felt the effects of this 
movement, and the industry as a whole 
has very materially benefited by it. 
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NOTES 


M. Bauer, oe Kent (Wash.) 
Bakery, will install a new oven. 

A new bakery has been opened in Fel- 
lows, Cal., by Murphy & Thair. 

A. T. Simms has bought the rege 4 of 
A. A. Wohlfarth, Laguna Beach, Cal. 

J. A. Walley, Marysville, Cal., has sold 
his bakery business to Marygold & 
Fisher. 

W. A. Bell has sold his bakery, 518 
Eleventh Street, Oakland, Cal., to Eileen 
Thompson, 

Baker’s bakery Baker, Oregon, will 
add a new oven. Harvey Harrison is 
proprietor. 

J. A. Miller has bought the Golden 
Rule bakery from B. de Lisle, Water- 
ville, Wash. 

N. Migaletti has opened a bakeshop at 
the Palace Market, 223 Euclid Avenue, 
Ontario, Cal. 

The Modern bakery has moved to its 
new quarters at 624 Main Street, Oregon 
City, Oregon. 

E. M. Reese has bought the bakery for- 
merly run by Joseph Bruner, 594 Denny 
Way, Seattle. 

J. E. Seibold has purchased the bakery 
of Kreeder & Hogarty, 1447 Broadway, 
Oakland, Cal. 

C. Hekelaar has bought the business 
of George Hees, 868 Washington Street, 
Pasadena, Cal. 

The Quality bakery, San Luis Obispo, 
Cal., has opened up under Mr. Schroed- 
er’s management. 

R. De Vries has sold the Ashton 
(Idaho) Bakery to E. Nagai, proprietor 
of the Royal Café. 

The American bakery, Bend, Oregon, 
plans to erect a new bakery and also 
open an uptown store. 

John Gaglio & Co. are the new own- 
ers of the California bakery on Railroad 
Street, Pittsburg, Cal. 

Wheeler & Fredericks have sold the 
Snap bakery, 1054 Hyde Street, San 
Francisco, to H. Huff. 

Damale & Boldo, proprietors South 
Side bakery, have eaidenaad the Agresto 
bakery, San Francisco. 

Two new shops have been opened in 
Seattle by Guy Sheldon, proprietor of a 
chain of “Donut” shops. 

Apple, Hoffman & Silver have bought 
the Washington Street bakery, Oakland, 
Cal., from J. Blumgren. 

P. D. Young has bought the Beaverton 
(Oregon) Bakery from J. M. Davis. He 
plans many improvements. 

J. Grubble has sold his bakery business 
at 7422 Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood, 
Cal., to Mrs. Betsy Coffman. 

Adolph Link, formerly of Cincinnati, 
is now superintendent for the Huesner 
Baking Co., Vancouver, Wash. 

Cress & Blackwell have opened a Bark- 
er bakery in the store vagy f occupied 
by Jacob Protzel, Oroville, Cal. 


Modern machinery will be installed in 
the Soanes bakery, Grand View, Wash., 
when the new building is completed. 


Macarria Bros. & Tuscanari, owners 
Pioneer French bakery, Santa Rosa, Cal., 
have installed some new equipment. 


The recently rebuilt plant of Walter 
L. Gallatin, Oroville, Cal., will install an 
outfit of bread-handling machinery next 
month. 

Lonnie Arellano has bought Joseph 
Cueller’s interest in the Carpenteria 
(Cat) Bakery, and will conduct it per- 
sonally, 


Aubrey Lake and Gus Johnson, of 
Seattle, have bought the Jarvis bakery, 
Monroe, Wash., and will rename it the 
Monroe. 
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Improvements are being made in the 
Anaheim (Cal.) Bakery on North Los 
Angeles Street. A splendid business is 
reported. 

A baking department has been added 
to the store of DeHay Bros., grocers, 
Sixteenth and Guerrero streets, San 
Francisco. 

A new bakery has been opened at 1107 
Ocean Avenue, San Francisco, by David 
Schott, formerly with Hellwig, on Stock- 
ton Strect. 

The Polly-Ann bread shop, 147 South 
Western Avenue, Los Angeles, owned 
and operated by H. B. Fothergill, has 
discontinued. 

A Bake-Rite System bakery has been 
opened in North Yakima, Wash., by J. 
S. King and F. B. Burke, with $6,000 
capital stock. 

The Globe Baking Co. has opened up 
a shop at 1463 University Avenue, San 
Diego, Cal. Locke, Roade & Groves are 
the proprietors. 

Reuben Bros. now own the Occidental 
bakery, 2925 West First Street, Los An- 
geles, Cal., of which E. Miner was for- 
merly proprietor. 


A bread-wrapping machine, capable of 
wrapping 2,000 loaves per hour, has been 
installed in the Leavenworth (Wash.) 
Bakery by C. Maggi. 

Charles Moore has bought the bakery 
formerly operated by Stuart Disbon, 
Grants Pass, Oregon, and will conduct it 
as the Moore Baking Co. 


Edith M. Byron, W. R. Pike and C. V. 
Larjelere have filed articles of incorpora- 
tion for the California Bake-Rite Co., 
with $20,000 capital stock. 


E. Thornhill, of Seattle, has been ap- 
pointed secretary of the Seattle Associa- 
tion of the Baking Industry, with of- 
fices at 320 Globe Building. 

T. H. Ulrich, of Emery, Wis., is mak- 
ing extensive improvements in the El 
Segunda (Cal.) Bakery which he recently 
purchased from Mr. Legler. 

The Herring bakery, Halfway, Ore- 
gon, has been sold to Mrs. Wilda M. 
Reed, who will operate it in connection 
with a confectionery business. 


Martin Martinov, proprietor Butter 
Krust bakery, Salt Lake City, Utah, was 
taken sick while in St. Louis on his way 
east, and had to return home. 


The Golden West bakery, Chico, Cal., 
has ordered an outfit of make-up equip- 
ment for the new plant completed last 
fall. Charles Lutz is proprietor. 


Paul Robertson, of Dallas, Texas, has 
bought the Wasatch home bakery, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. E. A. Holt, former 
proprietor, will return to the East. 


P. J. Knight has sold his bakery at 
447 O’Farrell Street, San Francisco, 
known as Knight’s home bakery, to Mr. 
Olson, who formerly was a baker in the 
navy. 

The Fleischmann Co. offices in Tacoma 
have been moved to 943 South Tacoma 
Avenue. Its former location across the 
street was leased recently for garage 
purposes. 


J. G. Anderson has sold his Chatterton 
bakery at 2776 Mission Street, San Fran- 
cisco, to Joseph Buesmann, who former- 
ly operated the Chatterton bakery in 
Napa, Cal. 

The Home Baking Co., Butte, Mont., 
recently purchased a new molder, which 
completes its unit of automatic bread- 
handling machinery. Jake Osenbrug is 
proprietor. 


The Eddy bakery, Helena, Mont., will 
soon install an automatic proofer. O’Con- 
nell & Gallivan are the proprietors. Mr. 
O’Connell also owns an up-to-date bakery 
in Great Falls. 


John De Couer, who has accepted a 
position as superintendent for the David- 
son Baking Co., Portland, Oregon, for- 
merly was superintendent of a large San 
Francisco bakery. 


The new American bakery, Santa 


Maria, Cal., has as its slogan: “Quality 
Goods.” The owners are A. M. Staley, 
A. Loehwing and F. J. Johnson. 
Staley is manager. 

Thomas McGuire, manager Bake-Rite 
bakery, 1534 Fillmore Street, San Fran- 
cisco, was very ill at the Lane Hospital 


Mr. 


early this month. He is now at home 
slowly convalescing. 

New Me ge has been purchased by 
C. R. Wilson, proprietor Chatterton bak- 
ery, 119 Pacific Avenue, Santa Cruz, 
Cal., who plans enlarging his bread and 
pastry departments. 

Joseph Bruner has purchased the Pal- 
ace bakery, Twenty-first and Madison, 
Seattle, which he has overhauled and 
improved, putting in a new gas oven. He 
does a strictly retail business. 

L. Stevens, a Tacoma, Wash., journey- 
man baker, has purchased the Anderson 
grocery store at Twelfth and Pine. Later 
on, Mr. Stevens plans installing a shop 
to bake his own bread and pastry. 

The San Joaquin Baking Co. is now 
in its new plant at L. and Los Angeles 
streets, Fresno, Cal. The machinery 
equipment is set and in use, but a new 
Petersen oven is also being installed. 

E. Holtz, Kennett, Cal., has taken a 
five-year lease on the Redding (Cal.) 
Bakery. Mr. Favretto, former proprie- 
tor, plans giving his time entirely to his 
vineyard just outside the city limits. 

Two new ovens are being installed in 
the new home of the Olympic Baking 
Co., Eighteenth and Mission streets, San 
Francisco. It expects to move from the 
old plant on Third Street very shortly. 

H. B. Husby, who formerly owned a 
bakery in Portland, Oregon, has pur- 
chased the Rotary Maid bakery, Aber- 
deen, Wash., from Mr. and Mrs. J. Bruce 
Watson, who are visiting in California. 


Lippman Bros. will erect a modern, 
two-story brick building on Twenty- 
third Avenue, Seattle, adjoining their 
present plant, to cost around $40,000, and 
will increase their output of Jewish 
bread, 


Considerable damage resulted to the 
Butter Krust bakery, Havre, Mont., when 
it caught fire from an overturned kettle 
of hot grease. Lewis & Place are the 
proprietors. The loss was partly cov- 
ered by insurance. 


William Francis Ireland, secretary- 
chairman Southern California Bakers’ As- 
sociations, is planning a trip through the 
northern counties of Kern, San Louis 
Obispo, Ventura and Santa Barbara on 
association matters. 


The Fourth Street bakery, Bremerton, 
Wash., has been sold by C. R. Beatty to 
Mr. Warming, formerly of Great Falls, 
Mont., where he operated the St. Paul 
bakery. The name has been changed to 
the Warming bakery. 


O. J. Endres is now in his new shop 
at 324 Fell Street, San Francisco. The 
move was made necessary by his ever- 
growing business. The new plant pro- 
vides plenty of storage room as well as 
much larger baking accommodations. 


Eugene Connolly and Frank Kelly 
have opened an attractive bakery at 3005 
Steiner Street, San Francisco. Mr. Con- 
nolly was formerly a driver for the N. F. 
Swain Co., commission merchants, and 
Mr. Kelly for the California Baking Co. 


The Royal Baking Co., Salt Lake City, 
Utah, is adding a second unit of make- 
up equipment to its already overcrowded 
shop. An extensive addition to the plant 
will be built early in the spring. George 
Mueller is president and general mapn- 
ager. 

O. E. Ohmstede, Imperial Baking Co., 
El Centro, Cal., recently accompanied 
W. F. Ireland, chairman Bakers’ Associa- 
tion of Southern California, over the Im- 
perial valley for the purpose of thor- 
oughly getting together a strong county 
organization. 


The first Federal System bakery has 
been opened in Spokane, at 112 Wall 
Street. L. S. Lawrie is foreman and A. 
R. Chandler manager. The capacity is 
2,000 loaves per day, with a complete 
line of buns and pastry. The store is 
attractively decorated. 


The Sanitary bakery, Florence, Ariz., 
has been opened by Joseph Smith, who 
formerly ran the Magma bakery at Su- 
perior. Mr, Smith is a practical baker, 
having had 20 years’ experience. He 
plans baking all varieties of bread and 
a full line of pastry. 

H. L. Dalton, salesman for the Sperry 
Flour Co., has many friends among the 
bakers of San Francisco. He has been 
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selling to the bakers for 20 years, and 
is always ready to do them favors, even 
outside of business, which accounts for 
much of his popularity. 

Otto R. Matte, president and manager 
Golden ‘State Baking Co., San Francisco, 
spent * several weeks travelling around 
visiting the bakeshops in Washington 
and Oregon. Mr. Matte is very enthusi- 
astic over short-process doughs, and is 
preaching his system to the northern 
bakers. 

The Solano bakery, Fairfield, Cal., is 
successor to the Fairfield home bakery 
operated by J. F. Meyer. J. J. and A. 
J. Corvello are the new proprietors, and 
have had several years’ experience in 
large baking companies in Oakland. The 
building has been remodeled and im- 
proved. 

The bakery at 1283 Ninth Avenue, for- 
merly owned by Carroll & Stetzner, has 
been opened up by Mr. and Mrs. A. 
Grunuth, and will be known as “Mrs. 
Grunuth’s Pastry Shop.” They will bake 
a complete line of bakery products, but 
will specialize on cakes. . The building 
has been remodeled and improved. 

J. W. Robinson, of Robinson’s bakery, 
Pullman, Wash., was one of the dele- 
gates who represented the employers of 
the state at the meeting of the industrial 
welfare commission at Olympia, March 
3. The conference was called to take 
steps to improve the conditions surround- 
ing the help in public housekeeping 
establishments. 

Jacob Gatzert is making extensive im- 
provements in the Lodi (Cal.) Home 
Bakery, of which he is the proprietor. 
New machinery has arrived, and will be 
installed as soon as the addition to the 
building is completed. A new oven is 
being built, which, when completed, will 
give the bakery a capacity of 10,000 
loaves per day. 

After having been closed for three 
years, the New Mission bakery, 3381 
Mission Street, San Francisco, is again 
to open up, but under the name of the 
“K.L.T. Bakery.” P. Kiluspa, F. Lillif 
and T. Tammay are the new proprietors. 
They plan specializing on rye bread and 
pumpernickel for the wholesale trade. 

Waxman’s bakery, 1080 McAllister 
Street, San Francisco, has purchased the 
plant and equipment of the A-1 bakery, 
and is operating it in connection with 
the McAllister Street plant, which for 
some time has been badly overloaded. 
Both will be operated continuously. Lat- 
er on, the A-1 shop is to be overhauled 
and numerous improvements made. 

The Italian-French Baking Co.,. Fol- 
som Street, San Francisco, is having 
plans made for an addition. It will 
combine its plants and centralize the out- 
put, installing in the new factory a com- 
plete line of modern equipment for both 
American and French bread. The larger 
per cent of the output is the latter. Work 
will be started by April 1, and it plans 
being in the new plant the middle of 
June. 

B. Yoldi, superintendent European 
Baking Co., Twentieth Avenue, in the 
mission district of San Francisco, died 
suddenly early this month. Frank Matich, 
his partner, who has been sick for weeks 
with pneumonia, was not expected to 
live at the time of Mr. Yoldi’s death, but 
is slowly improving. Temporarily the 
business is being managed by Mr. Yoldi’s 
brother, who for several years had been 
foreman in the factory. 

Articles of incorporation have been 
taken out by the Huesner Baking Co., 
Vancouver, Wash., formerly known as 
the Royal Baking Co. L. Huesner is 
president and general manager. A large 
addition was recently made to the old 
building, giving the new sm an outlet 
on two streets, greatly facilitating the 
delivery end of the business. Automobile 
sheds and lockers were added, as well 
as two new ovens. Additional equipment 
will be installed in the spring. 


Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by Frank T. Vance, J. Mont Vance, 
Glen Stapley and Bert Vance, all of 
Mesa, Ariz., and T. W. Watson, of 
Phoenix, for the Vance: Bros. Baking 
Co., with $100,000 capital stock. Phoenix 
will be the principal office of the corpora- 
tion. A néw bakery is now being built 
in Phoenix, which will have five large 
ovens and a complete automatic outfit 
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Interior of the Attractive Retail Shop of the H. K. Geist Co., Grand Forks, N. D. 


bread-handling machinery. Vance 
ros. have a splendid plant in Mesa. 


Che Bear bakery, 3138 Fillmore Street, 
in Francisco, has been taken over by 
N. Pappas, proprietor of the Mionia, 
eck & Co.’s bakery and restaurant on 
ourth Street. Mr, Pappas plans doing 
| the baking for his downtown restau- 
nt and for his wholesale trade at this 
int. He will open up a salesroom for 
ie neighborhood retail trade, for which 
e will bake a small amount of bread, but 
e main output will be pies and pastry 
ods. The new shop will be called the 
lionia bakery. 
The Home Leaven Baking Co., Wil- 
vs, Cal., has started construction of a 
ie-story brick and concrete bakery. 
front will be occupied by a retail 
id and pastry store, with a soda foun- 
n, behind. which will be a small ice- 
im parlor. One hundred feet in the 
ir of the building will be occupied by 
e bakery proper. Two ovens are being 
talled, and modern machinery has been 
lered. When completed, this will be 
ne of the most complete little bakeries 
northern California. Karl Walter, the 
oprietor, formerly owned a bakery in 
n Francisco. 
rhe Athens Baking Co., San Francisco, 
\l build a new bakery. Plans are com- 
eted for one containing five ovens and 
omplete outfit of bread make-up ma- 
nery, and work is progressing rapidly. 
he building will cover an entire half 
ck of ground, and be of fireproof 
mstruction, largely of brick and tile. It 
| be two stories high and built on the 
iylight” plan. All modern conven- 
es and sanitary arrangements will be 
d to make this one of the most up-to- 
te plants in the Bay Cities. The con- 
n bakes largely French and Italian 
ead, but expects to do a larger volume 
American bread business when the 
plant is completed. 





CALIFORNIA 


\ new cake machine has been installed 
the Boston bakery at Anaheim, of 
hich Wilson & Eicholz are proprietors. 
R. M. Anderson, for two years owner 
the White Cross bakery, Colton, has 
ken charge of the baking department 
f the White Lily bakery, Anaheim. Mr. 
\nderson has had many years’ experi- 
ce in the baking trade. 
The A. Newman grocery, Antioch, has 
en bought by Paul Willis and William 
lock, Oakland, who are planning not 
to enlarge the store but to add a 
kery. An oven has been put in, and 
th bread and pastries will be baked. 
Pollock is a practical baker, and 
look after this end of the business. 
‘red Noller, formerly of Paulding, 
io, has become owner of the fancy 
kery of J. C. McCain, Balboa. Ex- 
nsive improvements are being made in 
e store. Eugene Reber, Mr. Noller’s 
other-in-law, also of Pauling, will have 
irge of the baking. 
The Sanitary bakery, Brawley, of 
olfe & Sweet, has been sold to A. S. 
Ife, 
L. L. Seward, proprietor of the Ceres 
Cal.) Bakery, is a scientific as well as a 
‘actical baker, having begun his career 
ith a course at Siebel Institute, Chicago, 
| haking technology. After completion 
f this course he was foreman of the 
\tlas Bread Factory, Milwaukee, and 


later of the Chatterton bakery, Modesto. 
His shop in Ceres, opened in September, 
1919, was the first bakeshop in the town. 

The American bakery and restaurant, 
223 E Street, operated for many years 
by John Geering, has been sold to C. W. 
Widnes and will now bear the name Nu- 
merican. Mr. Widnes was formerly pro- 
prietor of the Log Cabin bakery. 

The Athens Baking Co., Fresno, is con- 
ducting a series of newspaper advertise- 
ments which show enterprising spirit and 
are bound to produce results. 

Fritz Otto, formerly of San Francisco, 
has bought the Garvanza bakery and 





Exterior of the Geist Shop at Grand Forks, N. 


thoroughly renovated the shop. He is 
handling a full line of cakes, pies and 
French pastry, besides bread. 

The Lynn Building, Hollister, is be- 
ing remodeled for the opening of a new 
bakery by Mrs. Zaidia Mayfield and Mrs. 
Lou Bloom, of San Francisco. A win- 
dow oven will ‘be used. 

Jones & Darrow haye opened a bakery 
at Redding. 

A bakery has been opened by J. Tayras 
at 221 South First Street, San Jose, and 
will be known as the Paris Pastry Shop. 

R. S. Minech, who recently opened up 
the Minech Baking Co. at 118 North 
Pacific Avenue, Redondo, engaged in the 
baking business six years ago when he 
took over the Angel: bakery. His new 
plant is modern in every respect. 

The Neubold bakery, San Jose, which 
was incorporated in 1909, has decided to 
dissolve. All claims and demands against 
the corporation have been discharged. 

A new delivery car is being built espe- 
cially for the Jewel bakery, Santa Clara, 
which is putting in an up-to-date delivery 
service. 

The bakery being built for Johnson 
& Staley, on South Broadway, Santa 
Maria, is being rushed to completion. 

An up-to-date Visalia pastry and deli- 
catessen department will be installed in 
Goldstein & Iseman’s grocery store. An 
electric oven will be used in the baking. 

The Grant bakery, Visalia, has been sold 
to John Thompson. This bakery was 
established in 1880 by R. P. Grant, who 
conducted it until his death in 1912, when 
his son, R. A. Grant, became his suc- 
cessor. 

With the addition of an electric bread 
molder to its other modern equipment, 
the Butterfly bakery, Whittier, will now 


turn out bread, machine handled through- 
out. 
The Placentia bakery, formerly con- 
ducted by J. J. Cabral, has been re- 
modeled by Joachim Queyrel and Ed- 
ward Lenain. Mr. Lenain comes from 
Anaheim, while Mr. Queyrel is the own- 
er of the bakery building. 

The Lomita Baking Co. has _ been 
opened by William Jankowich. He was 
formerly with the Jevne Co., in Los An- 
geles. 

The Arlington bakery, Magnolia Ave- 
nue, Riverside, has been sold by W. S. 
Carter to E. Neubins. Mr. and Mrs. 
Neubins come from Los Angeles, and 
will have charge of both the bakery and 
lunchroom. 

ARIZONA 


George A. Vance, of Mesa, has moved 
to Chandler to take charge of Vance 
Bros.’ bakery, which he bought from his 
brothers. 

The oven of the Glendale (Ariz.) Bak- 
ery has been leased from J. D. McCoy 
by Frank Lohman, who is baking bread 
for the grocery trade. As soon as he 
can get a location for a display room he 
will start baking pastries. He calls his 
shop the Home bakery. 

Lieutenant H. B. Riggins, U.S.A., in 
charge of oven construction in the camps 
along the border, with headquarters at 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas, has gone to 
Marfa, Texas, after superintending the 
installation of a new sanitary oven in 
the camp bakery of Camp Stephen D. 
Little, at Nogales. The oven is of the 
modern, efficient type, with a capacity of 


n 


D., on Special Candy Day 


1,000 lbs of bread per hour. Before 
coming to Nogales, Lieutenant Riggins 
installed a sanitary oven in the camp 
bakery at Columbus, N. M. 

The Five Points store and bakery, 604 
West Van Buren Street, Phoenix, for- 
merly owned by J. Lee, have been bought 
by B. Berger, Denver, Colo. The store is 
being remodeled and will be known as 
the Five Points Cash and Carry Grocery 
and Market. R. C. Mason. 





Illinois Changes Convention Dates 


It is learned that the dates recently 
scheduled for the holding of the conven- 
tion of the Illinois Association of the 
Baking Industry are to be changed, al- 
though new dates have not yet been de- 
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cided upon. It was originally planned to 
hold this convention at Rockford, May 
18-20, at the Nelson Hotel, but recently 
it was discovered that there was another 
convention in the city set for those days, 
and all the possible hotel accommoda- 
tions and the convention hall were en- 
gaged for other purposes. 
The executive committee of the Illinois 
association is to hold a meeting March 
24, when new dates will be considered. 


A. S. Purves. 





The H. K. Geist Company 

H. K. Geist, president of The H. K. 
Geist Co., Grand Forks, N. D., and ex- 
president of the North Dakota Asso¢ia- 
tion of the Baking Industry, takes par- 
donable pride in his establishment. The 
appointments in the retail store will com- 
pare favorably with any to be found any- 
where in the entire West. No expense 
has been spared to make the store attrac- 
tive. 

The candy and bakery showcases are 
in the front of the store, and the soda 
fountain and ice cream parlor in the 
rear. The fountain is the largest in 
the state, being 24 feet in length, of opal 
onyx with German silver trimmings. The 
ice cream parlor, with the mezzanine floor 
overhead, has a seating capacity for 160 
people. 

The ice cream manufacturing depart- 
ment is located in the basement. It has 
a capacity of 110 gallons per hour, with 
a 74%-ton refrigerating machine and stor- 
age for 3,000 gallons. 

The candy department is on the sec- 
ond floor, and the bakery on the third. 
There are 31 windows on the bakery 
floor, affording a maximum of light and 
ventilation. In the rear of the third 
floor is a storeroom to hold 2% cars of 
flour, also the mixing and dough room. 
In the center is the bread department, 
and in the front the cake and pastry de- 
partment. The capacity of the bakery 
is 5,000 loaves of bread and a big volume 
of pastry and small goods. Kleen Maid 
is the company’s bread brand. 

The shop has frequently been inspect- 
ed by the health authorities, and is 
scored 100 per cent. All conveniences 
have been provided for employees, in- 
cluding dressing-rooms and shower baths. 
The establishment, throughout, has a 
metropolitan air. 





Federal System of Bakeries 

The Federal System of Bakeries of 
America has taken out a building permit 
for $5,000 to remodel the St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital Building which it recently purchased 
at Davenport, Iowa. The building is be- 
ing converted into a school for bakers, 
The apparatus and equipment were pur- 
chased last week in Chicago. 

The Federal System has opened the 
following bakeries in the last month: 
Florida—Daytona, St. Augustine, West 
Palm Beach, Miami, Gainesville, St. Pet- 
ersburg, ‘Tallahassee, Ocala, Orlando, 
Lakeland, Pensacola. Oregon—Portland. 
Colorado — Pueblo. California — Sacra- 
mento, Napa, Modesto, Palo Alto, San 
Jose, Santa Cruz, Watsonville. Wash- 
ington—Spokane, Seattle. Indiana—La 
Fayette. Arizona—Prescott. Montana— 
Great Falls, Butte. Texas—Denison, 
Temple. Wyoming— Cheyenne. New 
York—Yonkers, White Plains. New. Jer- 
sey—Orange, Montclair, Elizabeth. Con- 
necticut—Nor folk. 





Inspector from the Health Department Scoring the Geist Shop 100 Per Cent 
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REGINA BAKERS BUSY 


One Shop Remodeled and Another Large 
Plant About Ready to Operate— 
Reaching Out for Business 


A member of the trade who has re- 
cently visited Regina, Sask., writes as fol- 
lows in regard to baking conditions there: 

here is going to be some real com- 
petition in Regina this summer. N. Ad- 
dems, proprietor of the Crown bakery, is 
remodeling his shop and installing a line 
of machinery, including sifter, blender, 
elevator, dough mixer, rounder, automatic 
proofer, etc. He is also tearing out two 
patent steam ovens and installing two 
rack ovens, expecting thereby to increase 
his capacity. Mr. Addems is having his 
delivery wagons neatly painted and var- 
nished, and means to show people he is 
still alive. 

“The Sanitary Baking Co., Ltd., Re- 
gina, is just completing a first-class, up- 
to-date shop. This is a new enterprise. 
George Bell is president, J. Mitchell sec- 
retary and treasurer, and Gad Gillum 
general manager. The building .is 100x60, 
three stories, of brick, concrete and steel 
fireproof construction. Adjoining is a 
stable 30x40. The property investment 
represents an expenditure of about $130,- 


“The doughroom, 60x40, is on the sec- 
ond floor. The ——. is installing a 
full line of machinery. This will include 
sifter, elevator with a 25-bbl storage bin, 
flour scale, tempering tank, mixer, di- 
vider, rounder, automatic proofer, molder 
and all steel troughs. The equipment 
cost approximately $20,000. The baking 
will be done in three Duhrkop ovens, 
with a proofroom large enough to hold 
nine racks. 

“The company’s leading brand will be 
Butternut, and all loaves will be wrapped. 
Six wagons and one 1%,%-ton auto-truck 
will be used for delivery, to start with. 
An underground storage bin is provided 
for four cars of coal. 

“The name, Sanitary Baking Co., is in- 
dicative of the interior of the bakery. 
Everything is in white, and the ovens are 
white enamel. Electric elevators are 
used, dressing-rooms with four shower 
baths, dining-rooms, electric stoves for 
cooking, and all other conveniences, are 
provided for the employees. A concrete 
tank has been built for washing pans, hot 
water and steam connected, Storage 
room is provided for 1,500 bbls of flour.” 





Canadian Bakery News 

Toronto, Ont., March 20.—The John 
G. Pendrith Co., Toronto, manufacturer 
of portable steel ovens, bakers’ pans, 
woodenware and supplies, has acquired 
new and larger premises at 35 Lombard 
Street, and is now in occupation of the 
same. John G. Pendrith and H. C. 
Perry are the active members of this 
concern. 

Some Canadian bakers are making fine 
profits out of the resale of surplus stocks 
of flour purchased before the advance of 
Dec. 27. It is stated they are selling 
such flour at $1@1.50 over the price paid, 
which still leaves the buyer a consider- 
able margin under prevailing prices. It 
may be supposed that bakers making 
these sales have more flour on hand than 
they expect to use before the end of the 
current crop year. 

Canadian manufacturers of jams and 
preserves are said to be so well supplied 
with sugar and other materials bought 
at low prices of some time ago that they 
can ship to the United States and under- 
sell American manufacturers. The rate 
of exchange helps to pay the duty. 

The bakers of this country have bought 
less flour in the first three months of the 
year than in any similar period in a long 
time. Every one who could do so stocked 
up heavily in December, when prices 
were $2.25 bbl under present basis. 

The trade in Canada does not antici- 
pate any break from the present price 
of flour before the new crop is selling. 
In fact, some look for further advances 
in that interval. 

A number of bakers in Toronto and 
at other centers in Ontario have been in- 
stalling rack ovens in place of the old- 
fashioned kinds. These are considerably 
more efficient, and great savers of labor. 

The Canada Bread Co., Ltd., is pre- 

ring plans and making arrangements 
Por the erection of a new bread factory 
in Toronto. This will be located in the 
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northeastern part of the city and will be 
large enough to supply the needs of the 
company’s customers in that part of To- 
ronto. 

The Moose Jaw (Sask.) Bread Co. re- 
cently purchased a Sevigne wrapping 
machine. This is said to be the first of 
its kind to be used in Canada. 

A. H. Batey. 


BAKING IN CANADA 


Government Statement Shows Great Expan- 
sion During War—Upwards of 
$40,000,000 Invested 


The value of the products of the bak- 
ery and confectionery industry of Canada 
during the fiscal year 1918-19, as shown 
by the Dominion bureau of statistics, was 
$85,159,040, of which bread amounted to 
$40,159,040, biscuits $14,264,864 and con- 
fectionery $21,280,233. According to the 
1917 report, the production for that year 
was given a gross valuation of $77,223,- 
581. The total number of employees ex- 
ceeded 19,000, and the aggregate of wages 
and salaries paid was $14,201,767. The 
census covers 1,930 establishments, dis- 
tributed by provinces as follows: 

Alberta 96, British Columbia 125, 
Manitoba 87, New Brunswick 27, Nova 
Scotia 51, Ontario 826, Prince Edward 
Island 3, Quebec 629, Saskatchewan 83, 
and Yukon 3. 


CAPITAL INVESTMENT IN INDUSTRY 


The capital invested in the industry 
was $40,272,208, itemized as: land, build- 





worth $111,947, and other unspecified fuel 
worth $10,243. 

The total charge for miscellaneous 
items of expense for the year amounted 
to $7,298,690, comprising rent of offices, 
works and machinery, $558,515; rent of 
power, $159,460; insurance premiums, 
$268,850; federal taxes, $271,968; munici- 
pal and ‘provincial taxes, $337,516; ad- 
vertising expenses, $378,253; travelling 
expenses, $661,729; ordinary repairs to 
buildings and machinery, $559,702, and 
other sundry expenses amounting to $4,- 
102,757. 


DETAILS OF THE OUTPUT 


The various products of the industry 
are shown both by quantity and value in 
the following table. The units of measure 
are loaves in the case of bread, tons of 
biscuits, pounds of confectionery and gal- 
lons of ice cream: 

Class of 


products— Quantity Value 
oo See .. 404,954,469 $40,159,040 
Biscuits ...... ° 42,737 14,264,864 





Confectionery 59,767,884 21,280,233 





ECO CFOGM ...cccccces 1,878,933 2,436,241 
WEE: “Pdbebcceevegese sbenpece 856,416 
ig Be ee 4,112,582 
PN be ehWekevee = “deed esses 476,052 
All other products... ....6.+.- 1,812,287 
Construction and re- 
DEE WEEE sacicéces: s00ee8e% 158,123 
Total value of prod- 
WEED “sicetinsedes * Hd see's $85,555,848 


VALUE OF MATERIALS 


In the following table the values of 
the various classes of materials are given, 
together with the quantities. The units 
of measure are in terms of barrels for 
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New Plant of the Sanitary Bakery, Limited, at Regina, Sask. 


ings and fixtures, $16,335,844; machinery 
and tools, $7,894,910; materials on hand, 
stocks in process, finished products, fuel, 
etc., $7,931,435; cash, trading and operat- 
ing accounts and bills receivable, $8,110,- 
019. Distributed in order, by provinces, 
Ontario’s capital investment was $20,945,- 
700; Quebec, $9,373,972; Manitoba, $2,- 
311,082; British Columbia, $2,001,526; 
Nova Scotia, $1,976,026; New Brunswick, 
$1,781,508; Alberta, $1,249,346; Sas- 
katchewan, $608,223; Yukon, $14,700, and 
Prince Edward Island, $10,175. 

The number of persons employed by 
classes and by sex in the Dominion are 
given in the following tabular statement: 








Salaries 
--Employees— and 
Classes— Male Female wages 
Officers, superin- 
tendents and 
managers ....... 548 29 $1,350,514 
Clerks, stenogra- 
phers and other 
salaried employees 1,104 672 1,632,966 
Em ployees on 
wages, average 
number ......... 10,345 6,301 11,186,637 
Outside piece-work- 
WED. oc vocccecccwsy 63 46 31,650 
Total@e ...sccsees 12,060 7,048 14,201,767 


FUEL AND OTHER EXPENSES 


The total cost of the different kinds 
of fuel used during the year was $1,345,- 
606, of which fuel of Canadian origin 
amounted to $793,248, and of foreign to 
$552,358. The principal items of fuel of 
all kinds by quantities and values were: 
coal, 77,283 tons, worth $712,603; coke, 
15,665 tons, worth $149,400; gasoline, 61,- 
802 gallons, worth $25,748; fuel oils, 95,- 
140 gallons, worth $21,535; wood, 59,005 
cords, worth $314,130; gas (natural and 
artificial), 246,466 thousand cubic feet, 


flour and salt; in gallons for milk, cream 
and sirups; in dozens for eggs, and in 
pounds for yeast, butter, lard, fruits, 
chocolate, cocoa, cocoa butter and sugar. 
The materials, itemized by quantity and 
value, are as follows: 

Classes of 


materials— Quantity Value 


Pe WSC Cees slvncees ee 2,707,014 $27,963,903 
pO Pree ree eee 2,780,729 821,723 
rae eee 53,406 117,263 
DUEE skew ivcevccvctee 1,238,881 524,294 
BMD Ss 6004600000088 9,671,972 2,531,017 
Milk and cream ....., 2,568,773 1,288,301 
PEL Nee ts kone eens 1,591,750 723,976 
he OOD UICOL LL Te 5,313,655 771,632 
ah. MOLT ERE OEE 2,206,505 602,593 
COUN. “vo 0:00 0 0db000s 9,811,619 784,310 
Cocoa and chocolate... 10,416,175 2,109,707 
Ceeen Butter ...sceees 2,329,960 724,747 
cn OEE LIRR 51,258,538 5,320,184 


Extracts, essences and 


Other MAVOPINGS 2.62. cesecose 260,144 
PS eee ee 4,703,290 
Boxes, cases, tins and 

CGE 4ca0e6aReRat SS  Se6veses 1,905,043 





Total cost Value..... sccccese $51,152,127 





Detroit Egg Biscuit & Specialty Co. 

The Detroit (Mich.) Egg Biscuit & 
Specialty Co. recently sold its plant at 
Grand Boulevard and Hastings Street to 
the Goodyear Rubber Co., of Akron, 
Ohio. This company plans to demolish 
the building and erect thereon another 
one specially designed for its purposes, 

The Detroit Egg Biscuit & Specialty 
Co. has about completed a three-story 
brick building at the corner of Custer 
and St. Antionee streets. The new plant 
is being fitted up with the latest designed 
machinery for the manufacture of crack- 
nells, or egg biscuits. The plant is larger 
and more desirable, and designed to meet 
the growing needs of the company. 

The company is now shipping its crack- 
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nells all over the United States and Can- 
ada. Cracknells are a distinctive piece 
of goods, and are sold largely to other 
cracker manufacturers. The company has 
won a name for itself for the quality of 
its products. Its motto is: “The best is 
none too good.” 





Among Bakers and Supply Men 

The Chicago South Side Master Bak- 
ers’ Association held a family gathering 
during the afternoon and evening of 


‘March 14 at Prospect Hall. About 300 


attended, consisting of the members and 
their families. Music and dancing were 
the chief amusements; refreshments were 
served. 

The Jaburg-Miller Co., Inc., bakery 
equipment specialist, of New York, has 
jaunched a new house magazine termed 
the “J-M Current Catalogue.” The first 
issue is full of live ideas on many sub- 
jects, and makes good reading for the 
baker. 

The resident courses in scientific bak- 
ing at the Siebel Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Chicago, include weekly visits to 
Chicago plants manufacturing bakers’ 
machinery and supplies. Recently a trip 
was made to the Fleischmann Co.’s plant, 
Nineteenth and Rockwell streets, under 
the supervision of Mr. O’Donnell, of the 
faculty. The students were received by 
Messrs. Newcomb and Whitman, of the 
Fleischmann Co., who showed them 
through the plant and explained the 
manufacture of yeast. 

A company has been formed at Gads- 
den, Ala., to engage in the wholesale 
bread and cake business. The name of 
the concern is the Alabama Baking Co., 
Inc; H. A. Speaks, general manager. 

The Battle Creek (Mich.) Bread 
Wrapping Machine Co. has recently per- 
fected, and is marketing, a new Brownell 
rotary automatic wrapping machine. It 
has a capacity of 2,500 to 3,000 loaves an 
hour, and weighs approximately one ton. 
Large bakers will do well to give this 
latest type of automatic bread-wrapping 
machinery consideration. 

The Federal System of Bakeries has 
established a branch at Atlanta, Ga., with 
Paul V. Stoltz as manager. 

H. O. Everson plans to open a bakery 
at Minocqua, Wis. 

The Century Machine Co., Cincinnati, 
has moved its factory and offices from 
Winton Place to a more spacious build- 
ing at Warberg Avenue and Oakley. The 
new plant has floor space of approxi 
mately 45,000 square feet. 

The Heissler & Junge Co., well-known 
bakery of Chicago, which claims to be 
the originator of the use of malt extract 
as applied to bread-baking in America, 
has been publishing for some months an 
interesting house organ entitled “Hol 
sum Hustler.” Great interest has been 
worked up among its employees in con- 
nection with this booklet. It contains a 
number of features of importance re- 
garding the business of this concern and 
its various products. 

L. M. Dawson, manager of the bakers’ 
products department of the Stein-Hall 
Mfg. Co., Chicago, recently made a trip 
to New York and eastern territory, in 
the interests of his company. 

F. J. von Egloffstein has been placed 
in charge of the technical department of 
the Eflorose Sugar Co., Cincinnati, suc- 
ceeding Arthur M. Breckler, deceased, 
vice-president of the company. 

It is reported that the Iten Co., of 
Omaha, has decided to establish a $500,- 
000 plant in Memphis, Tenn. A _ build- 
ing site on Florida Street has been pur- 
chased, and work on the new plant will 
be commenced shortly. The building will 
be six stories, modern in every respect, 
and equipped with machinery of the lat- 
est type. 

The personnel of the Weeks-Hand Cor- 
poration, New York City, has altered 
slightly within the past few weeks, inas- 
much as the stock of O. J. Weeks has 
been purchased by W. L. Hand, presi- 
dent, and F. A. Hardesty, vice-president. 
It is decided to continue the business 
under the same name for the present. 
W. M. Helprin is secretary-treasurer. 

The Milwaukee (Wis.) Lace Paper Co. 
is sending out to the baking trade a house 
organ featured as “Milapaco News.” 
Seventy-five per cent of the items con- 
tained in this booklet are of general in- 
terest, and the remainder deal with the 
company’s various products, This con- 
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cern manufactures an extensive line of 
lace papers of character, and among the 
trades to which it caters are cake bakers 
and flour millers. 

A. S. Purves. 





FLOUR TRADE UNSETTLED 


uoyers at Sea Regarding Market Conditions 
.__Buying to Be of Hand-to-Mouth Vari- 
ety—Embargoes Hinder Shipments 


i, P. Sanford, branch manager Omaha 
(Neb.) Flour Mills Co., Boston: Stocks 
flour in New England are rather below 
mal on account of an almost complete 
:ibargo for over 30 days placed by all 
ds entering New England, due to very 
vy snowstorms in February and the 
t week of March. Spot flour has been 
demand during this period. However, 
bers and bakers had large quantities 
transit, which are now beginning to 
rive, and any depletion in stocks will 
more than made up in the next two 
eks. 
rhe minds of the trade continue unset- 
d. The Grain Corporation admitting 
failure of placing winter wheat 
lights on the market, and saying that 
would dispose of the accumulation of 
; grade of flour by exporting it, has 
eared the atmosphere somewhat. A re- 
nt announcement that the House of 
tepresentatives had passed a bill author- 
zing a loan in the shape of credits to 
rtain foreign countries to enable the 
rain Corporation to ship its accumula- 
m of 5,000,000 bbls of this grade of 
ur immediately, very definitely sub- 
intiated the Grain Corporation’s an- 
uncement, but the fact remains that 
re is still a large supply of this flour 
New England ports, and that the 
iin Corporation is still attempting to 
| it to the jobbing trade. 
\dvancing prices in the past two weeks 
y have been caused in part by the an- 
pated withdrawal of this bulk of flour, 
t they probably reflect a slight increase 
business, which has caused mills to go 
to the wheat market, with a consequent 
tiffening of premiums. Flour buyers are 
re than ever at sea regarding market 
mditions. The opinion of the trade 
ems to be divided, with the usual pre- 
nderance of bearish feeling that is com- 
m to all buyers. Many admit that the 
tistical position of wheat is not 
inged, and that it is only Grain Cor- 
ation propaganda, and an uncertainty 
to what will happen after June 1, that 
e been responsible for the rapid de- 
ie in prices noticeable since Jan, 1. The 
re conservative buyers here predict 
it buying from now on will be from 
d to mouth until more settled condi- 
ns surround the entire milling !ndus- 


Peculiar wheat characteristics of this 
yp have resulted in complaints on the 
t of large numbers of bakers regard- 
the quality of the particular flour 
hat they happen to be using at the time. 
ictically no mill has been free from 
omplaints of this nature, but the baker 
wide experience and modern methods 
irned early in the crop the essential 
ference in characteristics of flour this 
ir, aS compared with last year, and 
ipted his methods to new-crop flour, 
th the result that he found that bread 
excellent quality can be made of this 
ar’s flour with only minor changes in 
rmulas and baking methods. There is 
oticeable tendency on the part of the 
le to demand a higher quality flour. 
Buyers are particularly interested in 
cing what effect the return of railroads 
private ownership is going to have on 
ght service. Under government con- 
l, there was very little opportunity 
ered to trace shipments, to divert cars, 
to get service that was eagerly offered 
the railroads under private owner- 
p. It is hoped that there will be a 
idency on the part of railroads to re- 
ve this service, which means a great 
al to both shipper and consignee. In 
> aggregate there are hundreds of cars 
flour tied up by embargoes, or frozen 
the tracks, which at present cannot be 
‘ated either by the mill or the con- 
gnee, This situation, together with the 
t shortage, makes it increasingly diffi- 
ilt to get shipping directions from the 
ade, or to operate mills on full running 
me, 
Grocers and jobbers of flour particu- 
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larly complain of dull business, while 
bakers. state that their business has 
picked up somewhat in the last 30 days. 
Grocers are probably selling a larger pro- 
portion of bread than they did 30 days 
ago, and a smaller proportion of flour. 
Conditions, on the whole, still remain very 
unsettled, but there is a more hopeful 
feeling on the part of the flour trade at 
this time than there was a month ago. 





A Retailer’s Views 

William B. Ernst, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass: Serious car shortage exists 
throughout New England. Snow and ice 
for many weeks have caused hundreds of 
cars to be frozen on tracks. Manufac- 
turers have had their own men help rail- 
roads in digging out cars all over New 
England. Lengthy embargo on many 
classes of freight has been a big hin- 
drance. 

The sugar situation is still bad. Sugar 
is being doled out in a little larger por- 
tion than last fall, but the supply is in- 
adequate. Do not consider substitutes 
altogether satisfactory. 

Believe wrapped bread has come to 
stay. The public wants high-grade goods, 
and would gladly, pay for same if the 
newspaper agitators would let the trade 
alone. I hope the term, stale bread, will 
be wiped out. The average housewife 
does not bake more than twice a week; 
why should bakers’ bread be stale when 
24 hours from the oven? Personally, I 
sell what little I have, perhaps twice a 
month, at a reduced price and get rid of 
it in this way. This, however, applies to 
bread we don’t get rid of until 48 hours 
from oven. 

Bakery ordinances are a source of wor- 
ry to the trade. The carelessness of a 
few makes trouble for many. But care 
should be taken in opposing proposed 
ordinances to avoid giving an excuse for 
criticism to persons who mean well, but 
with whom criticism is an art. 

The fair-price committees are a relic 
of Food Administration days. The scope 
of their work is not national; it is local. 
Therefore, the real source of supply is 
not reached; instead, the retailer or local 
manufacturer is affected. 





Nolde Bros. Entertain Guests 

A delegation of bakers and supply 
men left Norfolk, Va., ‘Tuesday evening, 
March 9, after the executive committee 
meeting of the Potomac States of the 
Baking Industry, on the steamer Berkly, 
arriving in Richmond the next morning, 
where the party was entertained at 
breakfast by A. H. Nolde, of the firm 
of Nolde Bros. After breakfast the 
delegation proceeded to the Nolde Bros. 
bakery, where a tour of inspection was 
made. Leaving the plant, the party 
went to the home of A. H. Nolde, which 
is located on one of the large hills sur- 
rounding the city. Here a social hour 
was spent, with M. F. McHenry and 
George E. Muhly presiding at the piano, 
after which Mr. and Mrs. Nolde served 
refreshments, 

The party then continued on a sight- 
seeing tour of the city and suburbs in 
two of the large Nolde automobiles in 
charge of August and George Nolde, 
ending with a dinner party at the La 
France as the guests of the Nolde Bros. 
Included in the party were J. A. Singer, 
Staunton, Va; M. F. McHenry, New 
York City; F. E. Smith, Cumberland, 
Md; G. O. Garber, Frederick, Md; J. H. 
Woolridge, Washington, D. C; Mr. and 
Mrs. Fred L. Randall, Utica, N. Y; A. 
Will, George E. Muhly and F. F. Thomas, 
Baltimore; A. H. and George Nolde, 
Richmond. 





Proposed Supply Men’s Organization 

C. H. Van Cleef, of the American Dia- 
malt Co., who is chairman of the supply 
men’s committee for the coming South- 
eastern Association convention, and who 
is also endeavoring to form a permanent 
Supply Men’s Association, states that, up 
to the present, over 50 firms have sent 
in their checks for the proposed enter- 
tainment at Chattanooga. There are still 
a number of concerns to be heard from. 

It is suggested that all firms manu- 
facturing bakers’ supplies and machinery 
of any kind, who expect to have repre- 
sentatives at the convention, should send 
in their remittance of $10 to Mr. Van 
Cleef, in order that he may know the 


number intending to be present at the 
proposed entertainment. The payment of 
$10, of course, only entitles one repre- 
sentative of a firm to participate in 
same, and in the event of others attend- 
ing, it will necessitate an additional 
charge of $10 for each representative. A 
big attendance of associate members is 
looked for. 

In connection with the entertainment 
arrangements, a dinner and dance at 
Signal Mountain is to be held on one of 
the days, the expense of which is to be 
taken care of by the supply me., the 
bakers being guests on that occasion. 

A. S. Purves. 





Fargo Bakery Company 

The Fargo (N. D.) Bakery Co. owns 
and operates an entirely automatic shop, 
and does a wholesale business exclusive- 
ly. Its building is 50x140, two stories 
and basement. Two Helm ovens are 
used for bread-baking, and a Hubbard 
oven for pastry. The company has just 
finished installing an American overhead 





Harry E. Howland, of Fargo 


of the North Dakota Association 
of the Baking Industry 


Secretary 


proofer and a Hayssen bread-wrapping 
machine. The shop has a capacity of 
10,000 lbs of bread daily. 

Harry E. Howland, manager of the 
company, was recently elected secretary 
of the North Dakota Association of the 
Baking Industry, and has promised to 
use every effort to increase the member- 
ship in the association this year. 





Bakery Incorporations 

Palmetto Bakeries, Greenville, S. C; 
capital stock, $15,000. Incorporators: 
W. W. and G. B. Goldsmith, and R. E. 
and Arthur Putman. 

Grocers’ Bread Co. of Waterbury, 
Boston and Waterbury, Mass; capital 
stock, $160,000. Incorporators: F. S. 
Oliver, F. E. Crawford. 

Barker Bakeries Original System, Inc., 
Boston; capital stock, $50,000. 

Trumbull Baking Co., Worcester, Mass; 
capital stock, $10,000. Incorporators: T. 
P. and R. F. Barton, and J. F. Kenney. 

Helena sanitary bakery, Little Rock, 
Ark; capital stock, $25,000. Incorpora- 
tors: E. B. Smith, Edwin Bevins, J. S. 
Wharton. 

Henry’s Bakery Co., Inc., Lynn, Mass; 
capital stock, $10,000. 

Howe Bakeries, Manhattan, New York; 
capital stock, $150,000. Incorporators: 
C. C. Turner, Jr., H. G. Hamilton, A. 
Smith. 

Cream White bakery, Buffalo, N. Y; 
capital stock, $35,000. Incorporators: L. 
Rightmyer, H. C. Brown, G. Faber, Jr. 

Barke Baking Corporation, Bronx, New 
York; capital stock, $10,000. Incorporat- 
ed by H. C. Barke, M. S. Birkhalm, J. 
E. Whiting. 

Peter Pan Bakery and Restaurant, 
Manhattan, New York; capital stock, 
$25,000. Incorporators: E. M. Bernstein, 
M. Warner, J. G. Barron. 

Rock Island and Moline Federal Bak- 
eries, Inc., Rock Island and Moline, IIl. 
Incorporators: J. F. Block, H. A. Mohl, 
W. M. Block, J. C. Mohl, E. Youngquist. 
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Capital Stock Increased to $500,000—Com- 
pany Has Moved Into Its New 
Office Building 


The Union Steel Products Co., Litd., 

of Albion, Mich., has lately increased its 
capital stock ‘to $500,000. In addition to 
the new plant, which was completed last 
fall, the company has recently occupied 
its new office building, which is approxi- 
mately 64x72 feet in outside dimensions, 
two stories and basement. On the main 
floor are located the private offices of the 
president, sales-manager, etc., also draft- 
ing-room and a large general office. The 
entire second floor is to be devoted to 
assemblies and meetings. The basement 
will be used for a showroom, billiard and ° 
recreation room, first aid, comfort, hos- 
pital, kitchen and waiting-room. 
_ The large growth of this company dur- 
ing the past 15 years has been due almost 
entirely to the quality of its products. 
In 1905, it employed seven men in its fac- 
tory, while in December, 1919, over 300 
were at work. The factory covers ap- 
proximately 200,000 square feet of floor 
space, and the equipment is up to date 
in every way. 

The Union Steel Products Co. claims 
to produce the greatest variety of bakery 
equipment of any concern in this country 
or Canada. Included in its line are 
“Union Sanitary” racks, shelving, proof 
boxes, doughnut cabinets, casters, trucks, 
tables, pan-cleaning and greasing stands, 
dough-troughs, wire baskets, oven chutes, 
— steel screens, gray iron castings, 
etc, 

George E. Dean is president and gen- 
eral manager of the company, Brockway 
Dickie secretary, and George P. Griffin 
sales-manager. Mr. Dean is also presi- 
dent of the Bakery Equipment Manufac- 
turers’ Association. A. S. Purves. 





Coming Bakers’ Conventions 
_ Southeastern Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Chattanooga, Tenn., April 
19-22, 
Texas Association of the Baking In- 
dustry, Galveston, April 28-30. ; 


Trans-Mississippi Association of the 
Baking Industry, at Topeka, Kansas, 
May 11-13. 

Arkansas Bakers’ Industrial Associa- 


tion, Hot Springs, May 11-13. 

Illinois Association of the Baking In- 
— Rockford. Dates to be settled 
ater. 

Pennsylvania Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, Allentown, June 8-10. 

Potomac States Association of the 
aw Industry, Norfolk, Va. June 

National Association of Macaroni and 
Noodle Manufacturers, Niagara Falls, N. 
Y., June 22-24, 

American Association of the Baking 
Industry, Atlantic City, Sept. 20-25. 





Kentucky Bakers’ Association 
The officers of the Kentucky Master 
Bakers’ Association are as follows: presi- 
dent, P. Schambach, Covington; vice- 
president, W. L. Drury, Lexington; sec- 
retary, John H. Stehlin, Louisville; treas- 
urer, W. L. Traxel, Maysville. 





Argentine Sugar Crop 

The final figures on the sugar crop of 
Argentina give a production of 270,000 
metric tons for 1919, of which 225,000 
tons were produced in Tucuman, 35,000 
in Jujuy, and 10,000 in Salta, Corrientes, 
and El Chaco. This is the largest yield 
since 1914, and, in fact, the first crop in 
five years that covered the home con- 
sumption of Argentina. The last six 
crops have produced the following yields 
in metric tons: 1914, 335,956; 1915, 149,- 
299; 1916, $4,069; 1917, 88,075; 1918, 125,- 
950; 1919, 270,000. 

The annual consumption of sugar in 
Argentina is estimated by the director of 
rural economy and statistics at 27 kilos 
per capita, or 234,222 metric tons, for 
the coming year. For the last four years 
sugar has been imported, while the crop 
of this year will probably leave a surplus 
estimated at 52,154 metric tons. Pro- 
ducers are, therefore, petitioning for per- 
mission to export, while in view of the 
fluctuating nature of the yields the gov- 
ernment naturally wishes to have at least 
a part of the surplus carried over to the 
next crop year. 
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BAKERS IN VARIOUS STATES 





News of the Baking Trade in Central, Eastern and Southeastern States— 
Many New Shops Opened—Gossip of the Trade 


INDIANA 

H. T. McElfresh, prominent baker at 
Muncie, suffered three broken ribs and 
a number of other injuries when his auto- 
mobile was struck by a streetcar. 

The Federal System of Bakeries has 
opened a shop in the Louisville & South- 
ern Indiana Traction Co. Building at 
Jeffersonville. 

. Flay Lacy will enlarge his bakery at 

New Castle. 

L. E. Reinbolt, operating a bakery at 
Bedford, has made an assignment to 
Henry Montgomery. 

Bishop Bros. are making extensive al- 
terations to their bakery at Frankfort. 

A. A. Sheets has sold his bakery at 
Main and Vine streets, Madison, to Jo- 
seph Heitling. 

Glen Peabody has succeeded William 
Steveson.in the bakery business at Mont- 
pelier. 

The bakery building now being built by 
W. A. Dietzen, Anderson, will be three 
stories high, and of brick and concrete. 

The building formerly occupied by 
Boose Bros.’ retail grocery store on Out- 
er Main Street, Evansville, has been 
transferred to the Grocers’ Quality Bak- 
ing Co. It is undergoing altegations, and 
will be ready for occupancy by the bak- 
ery in May. 

Tobias Siler has bought the bakery of 
F. Theonnes, Peru. 

Gustav Koremenas has bought the bak- 
ery of C. W. Hendryx, LeMars. 

Harry Geibel has sold his bakery at 
Knox to Harry Oaf. 

Guy Brown, 307 North Meridan Street, 
Portland, is building a brick addition to 
his bakery. 

The Indiana Bake-Rite System of Bak- 
eries has opened at 125 East Main Street, 
Madison. 

Harry Huey has opened a bakery at 
Union City. 

A Bake-Rite bakery will be located in 
the Durnberger Building, Bedford. 

H. McGlennen has opened a bakery at 
Silver Lake. 

The Jeffersonville Baking Co., James 
O’Mara manager, is building a large 
brick addition to its plant. All new ma- 
chinery equipment will be installed. The 
oven-rooms will be on the first floor, and 
. the dough-mixing on the second, 

The plant of the New Model Baking 
Co., now under construction at New Al- 
bany, is nearing completion. Two ovens 
have been completed, and the machinery 
is being set. 

C. D. Morrow is manager of the Bake- 
Rite shop at Madison. 

Mrs. D. O. Dunn, proprietress of the 
Star bakery, Seymour, has been appoint- 
ed advisory commissioner for Zone No. 10 
of the Indiana Association of the Baking 
Industry. 

The Gem bakery, Connersville, fur- 
nished free, the first four weeks it was 
in operation, all bread and cakes for the 
Connersville Day Nursery. 





MICHIGAN 

The Blake bakery, one of the old bak- 
ing concerns of Grand Rapids, is plan- 
ning to discontinue. 

us Light has bought the bakery of 
William DeForest, Marion. 

The Federal bakery has been opened 
at Ludington. 

The interior of the Home bakery at 
Flint is being overhauled. 

Extensive alterations and additions to 
the Grennan cake bakeries at Detroit are 
now under construction. P. H. Grennan, 

resident Grennan cake bakeries, has 

ught a home in Palmer’s Woods, De- 
troit’s most exclusive residential section, 
for $75,000. 

The Hillsdale Baking Co. has been in- 
corporated, with $15,000 capital stock. 

The plant of the Detroit Baking Co., 
at Fourth and LaBrosse streets, which 
was recently damaged $25,000 by fire, 
was cove by insurance. Rebuilding 
has begun. 

The C. J. Smith Grocery Co., Detroit, 
is erecting a two-story brick bakery at 
625 West Grand Boulevard, to cost $25,- 
000. Bread will be manufactured, and 





sold through its chain of retail grocery 
stores. 

The Marquette bakery has taken over 
the business of the Cameron bakery. 

Edward Jakubowsky and Edward Na- 
gel have opened a bakery at 521 Lyons 
Street, Saginaw, in the building that 
housed the Westphal bakery. The struc- 
ture will be remodeled, and new equip- 
ment installed. 

Michigan bakers installing machinery 
equipment are as follows: F. L. Udell, 
Marshall; Nevison Baking Co., Adrian; 
Gauss Baking Co., Lansing; European 
Cake Shop, Detroit; Fred Becker, Green- 
ville; E. C. Smith, Detroit. 





KENTUCKY 

M. J. Doll, of the United Baking Co., 
Louisville, represented the Louisville 
bakers at a hearing before the senate 
committee of the state legislature, at 
which arguments were heard for and 
against a trading-stamp bill. 

Louisville hotels operating bakeries 
have discontinued them, and are now 
buying their baked goods. 

The John R. Thompson Co., operating 
a bakery and lunchroom on Fourth 
Street, near Walnut, Louisville, has 
closed a lease on property on Jefferson 
Street near Third for opening another 
store. ' 

Dr. A. T. McCormick, state health offi- 
cer, has announced the abolishment of 
the hotel inspectors’ department, which 
also inspected bakeries. The work has 
been taken over by the department of 
pure food and drugs. 

Charles Legier, operating the City bak- 
ery at Dawson Springs, has adopted 


‘Humpty Dumpty as a trade-mark for 


his bakery products. 

W. L. McGee has acquired the bakery 
of Boyd Bros., Mayfield. 

At the monthly meeting of the Louis- 
ville Master Bakers’ Association the 
present prices of baked goods were thor- 
oughly discussed, which resulted in the 
appointing of a committee, consisting of 
H. J. Bloom, N. Warissee and Joseph 
Kistler, to lay facts before the Kentucky 
high cost commission. The standard 
weights of bread also were discussed. 

A. Bass, operating a bakery at the 
corner of Second and Jefferson streets, 
Louisville, has added a dough mixer and 
another oven. 

The Louisville Bakers’ Booster Club, 
organized to handle arrangements for the 
annual convention of the national associa- 
tion when it met in Louisville in 1912, 
has been reorganized under the name of 
the Falls Cities Bakers’ Booster Club, 
with Joseph Kistler as president and Er- 
nest Koening secretary and treasurer. 
The organization will include all bakers 
and allied tradesmen as members, and its 
chief object will be to promote the social 
side of the state and local associations. 

Percy Jones, Hickman, has returned 
from a trip to Cincinnati, where he went 
to buy new machinery for his bakery now 
under construction. A three-barrel dough 
mixer, molder, etc., will be among the 
new appliances. 

The Phoenix Cafeteria Co., Louisville, 
will erect a building on South Fifth 
Street, in which will be installed a bakery 
for the manufacturing of its own baked 
goods, 

W. Hortz has opened a bakery at 923 
West Broadway, Louisville. 

D. Landberg has opened a bakery at 
1044 Shelby Street, Louisville. 

Sheehan & Blythe have sold their bak- 
ery at Paris to Glass & Ward, who will 
operate as the Paris Baking Co. 

L. R. Drury, operating a bakery at 
Lexington, has opened a shop at Paris. 

Barrett Bros., who operated the Home 
bakery at Mount Sterling, have gone out 
of business. 

Doyle & Bonsions have opened a bak- 
ery at Pineville. 

The trading-stamp bill before the Ken- 
tucky legislature has been killed. The 
state and local bakers’ associations op- 
posed the bill. 

The Barker System of Bakeries has 
established a shop at Lexington. 


The Ballard & Ballard Co., flour mill- 
ers, Louisville, has installed a patent 
oven, mixer, divider, etc., and employs a 
baker for the manufacturing of bakery 
goods used and sold in its cafeteria. The 
restaurant is operated by the company 
for employees and guests, and feeds over 
300 people daily. 

G. W. Miller is now operating the 
Yankee System of Bakeries at 109 East 
Jefferson Street, Louisville. 

E. Huffman has opened a bakery at 
607 South Fifth Street, Louisville. 





4 OHIO 

Powell Bros., 624 South Main Street, 
Findlay, are adding new equipment and 
otherwise improving the interior of their 
bakery. 

L. Wolf has opened a bakery at 1128 
South Main Street, Akron, and will op- 
erate as the Old Fashion bread bakery. 

M. W. Paley has opened a bakery at 
10511 Superior Avenue, Cleveland. 

Ohio bakers installing additional equip- 
ment include the Fortune Pie Co. and 
Edward Menke bakery, Toledo; William 
Armbruster, Cambridge; L. S. Seeley, 
Antwerp; Sunshine Baking Co., Bremen. 

A. C. Miller has opened a bakery at 
405 Broadway, Greenville. 

A Federal bakery has been opened on 
Chillicothe Street, Portsmouth. 

Uchanski Bros. have opened a bakery 
at 359 Springfield Avenue, Dayton. 

Bonnette & Shaw have bought the bak- 
ery of D. H. Lincoln, East Center Street, 
Marion. 

The New System Baking Co. will open 
a bakery at Chillicothe. 

H. C. Robb has sold his bakery at Car- 
rollton to John Gould. Mr, Robb has 
bought the Central Hotel Building at 
Scio, and will convert it into a modern 
bakery. 

A petition in bankruptcy has been filed 
by the Sunshine Baking Co., 506 Sum- 
mit Street, Toledo. 

The People’s System bakery has been 
opened at Thirteenth and Vine streets, 
Cincinnati. 

Otto Heinrichen, 1819 Vine Street, 
Cincinnati, has added a dough mixer. 

The Barker System of Bakeries has 
closed its store at Sixth and Main streets, 
Cincinnati, and moved the stock to its 
main plant at 416 Main Street. 

The Ruehlmann Flour Co., 1209 Harri- 
son Avenue, Cincinnati, is building a 
warehouse at Sixth and Burns streets, to 
contain 100,000 square feet of floor space. 

The bakery of George Roos, 1105 St. 
Gregory Avenue, Cincinnati, recently 
burned, will be rebuilt. 





PENNSYLVANIA 

C. H. Fiedler has succeeded J. E. Bot- 
drof in the baking business at Williams- 
port. 

The Haerich Baking Co., Spring Gar- 
den Avenue, Northside, Pittsburgh, is 
adding a steam bread oven. 

Ludwick Pechan, baker, Ford City, is 
building a plant equipped with two ovens 
and modern machinery. 

James J. Flemming, manager Arnold’s 
bakery, Reading, has been mentioned as 
a Democratic candidate for the state 
legislature. 

The Danyille Milling Co. has its bakery 
in operation under the management of J. 
H. Dietz. 

I. L. Bowman, proprietor Vienna bak- 

ery, Annville, has bought the adjoining 
hotel property and will remodel it into 
a café, 
* The Gunzenhauser bakery booth at the 
Kiwanis Business Men’s Show at Harris- 
burg, was a decided hit. The booth fea- 
turing American Maid bread was erected 
by two of the experts from the Ivan B. 
Nordhem Co., New York City, A. S. 
Wall and J. S. Vandeleur.. Every one 
who came to the show was given a sample 
of the bakery’s products in the form of 
toast and sandwiches. 

F. L. Simonson, who recently opened 
a modern retail bakery at 1917 Murray 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, on his discharge 
from the aviation corps, now has four 
ovens in operation and is installing the 
fi 


th. 

Albert J. Walker, for over 40 years 
actively “connected with the flour trade 
and baking industry at Pittsburgh, is 
dead, aged 71. 

Mi-Mother’s Baking Co. has been in- 
corporated at Lebanon. 
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The new $100,000 plant of the Altoona 
Baking Co. is expected to be in opera- 
tion by April. 

The Hazelton Baking Co. has its new 
cake bakery in operation. Additional 
machinery equipment has been added to 
the bread shop. 

Bricker’s West Shore bakery, Leymone, 
across the river from Harrisburg, had 
an interesting exhibit at the Kiwanis 
Business Men’s Show at Harrisburg. A 
unique circular describing the “Story of 
Bricker’s Bread” was given out. 

The interior of Morris Rosenbloom’s 
bakery, Poplar Street, Johnstown, was 
damaged $4,000 by fire; partly covered 
by insurance. 

H. C. Sutman, for 40 years one of the 
leading bakers at Monongahela City, has 
made an assignment. The business wil! 
be continued by W. Sutman, receiver. 

M. P. Kabanya, Donora, is opening a 
chain of bakeries in Donora, Monessen, 
Charleroi and Monongahela City. 

The Federal Supply Co. has opened a 
bakery on Main Street, Johnstown. 

J. J. Long has his bakery at 921 
Liberty Street, Allentown, in operation. 

Braun Bros. & Co. have completed the 
new addition to their bakery on Island 
and Magnolia avenues, Pittsburgh. Eight 
steam ovens are included in the improve- 
ments. 

R. G. Arnold has opened a bakery at 
810 Washington Street, Allentown. 

Serbin Bros.’ bakery on Oak Street, 
Pittsburgh, was damaged $8,000 by fire. 

J. S. Bachman, Shillington, is installing 
a steam oven and making other improve- 
ments to his bakery. 

W. M. Phillips and Harper Baker have 
opened a bakery at Coatsville. 

C. A. Vaugh is adding a steam oven 
and enlarging his bakery at Berwick. 

The Wright Baking Co., New Holland, 
is adding a bread oven. 

The annual convention of the Pennsyl 
vania Master Bakers’ Association will be 
held at Allentown, on June 8-10. 





BALTIMORE, MD. 

Bakers are fairly well supplied with 
flour. They bought at low prices some 
months ago, but were getting to a point 
where they were fairly well caught up 
with their orders and some of them had 
to come into the market during the past 
month to replenish their stocks. Some 
were fortunate enough to defer their 
purchases until the past week, when they 
were able to buy at the reduced prices 
occasioned by the heavy drop in wheat. 
During the last few days flour prices 
have been on the upward move again on 
certain well-known brands, and bakers 
are holding off on further purchases. A 
few cars of government flour were sold 
in this market. The larger bakers have 
not taken to this flour, but have con- 
fined themselves to their regular brands 
A few of the Jewish bakers took som« 
of this flour and have been able to use it 
to advantage. 

Big bakers say that the public will n 
longer stand for poor bread, such as was 
baked during the war. Then the peopl 
knew the only thing to do was to ge! 
along the best they could until the wat 
was over. The war has been practically; 
over for a year and a half, but now the; 
are again asked to accept poor bread, 
not because better bread is not to be had, 
but in order that the promises of th« 
government of a reduction in the cost 
of living may be fulfilled. It is a lament- 
able outcome of much talk and propa- 
ganda that the only way the government 
has found to reduce the cost is to make 
a corresponding reduction in quality. 

The rye bread situation remains one of 
much concern to Baltimore bakers, who 
are probably more affected than those 
of any other locality in the Potomac 
states, because of the large business done 
previous to the war. Bakers have been 
using extreme measures to bring rye 
bread back to its former popularity, and 
while they have made some headway, 
general conditions do not appear very 
favorable. The public simply refuses to 
buy anything but the best in foodstuffs. 
No matter how much people are told 
concerning the high nutrition of rye 
bread, they continue to demand the 
whitest of wheat bread. The price ap- 
peal has not been effective so far, as the 
consumer cares nothing for the cost 
when he can get what he thinks he 
wants. 
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* The Greatest Interest Is Evinced by Students in the Laboratory Work at the Dunwoody Institute 


\lthough plenty of sugar is available, 
price is almost prohibitive. In order 
keep in stock, bakers have been forced 
pay as high as 1614c lb for cane sugar 
18c for beet, and in some cases 
re. Sugar is retailing for household 
as high as 23c. 
If present costs of flour and sugar con- 
ue much longer it is said that a num- 
of smaller bakers will be forced out 
business, as they will be unable to 
t the competition of the large, well- 
iipped plants. The use of modern sys- 
not only reduces operating costs 
maintains reasonable bread prices, 
t it attracts a steady trade with the 
t class of consumers. 
Chain bakeries are apparently in a 
r way to monopolize the best of the 
insient trade in bread, as the chain 
res have already done in the grocery 
le. An enormous number of these 
iin bakeries and window bakeries have 
en incorporated throughout the coun- 
y during the past six months, and this 
probably typical of all Maryland. 
nder the latest plans, each window bak- 
is incorporated, with practically the 
ne general officers, changed as con- 
lience or necessity requires. Evident- 
it is easier to interest local capital 
these small corporations. Further- 
e, there is a corresponding distribu- 
of responsibility, and the failure of 
ngle unit does not involve the whole 
em. Maryland has been particularly 
ploited in this way of late, and the 
yer towns are fast coming to have one 
more window bakeries. The big sys- 
is have the advantage, like the chain 
cery stores, that they can buy flour 
| other supplies in large quantities. 
rhe reel-oven bakeries opened during 
last few months in the downtown 
tion of Baltimore, usually with the 
en in the display window, appear to 
doing a very good business. They are 
rning out a good-sized loaf of neat 
pearance, and a line of customers 
ually is at hand to buy the product. 
Bakers of sweet goods are doing a sat- 
factory business, While they are havy- 
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ing difficulty with sugar supplies, they 
manage to overcome this in part by the 
use of other sweeteners. Natufally, the 
prices of all of their goods have steadily 
advanced. 

Business in general is good with the 
baking trade. There is a natural expan- 
sion of trade, due to the steadily in- 
creasing city population. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES 

A. Kentros & Co., Clayton and Arch 
streets, Worcester, Mass., is adding a 
one-story, brick addition, 35x88, to its 
bakery. 

Henry Bolton, owner of the Bolton & 
Crowther bakery, New Bedford, Mass., 
is dead. He was born in England, and 
came to this country 42 years ago. 

The modern plant of the Handley Bak- 
ing Co., Rutland, Vt., is in operation. 

Paul Ramsey is erecting a new bakery 
building at Berlin, N. H. 

W. P. Robertson and H. H. Dickinson, 
proprietors of the Newton-Robertson Co., 


Hartford, Conn., have bought the ground - 


and buildings at 10 Hoadley Place, and 
the latter will be converted into a bak- 
ery, confectionery and warehouse. 

P. J. O'Leary bas opened a branch 
bakery in the Hardie Building, North 
Main Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 

J. D. Baldwin is erecting a warehouse 
in connection with his bakery on Broad 
Street, Providence, R. I. 

O. F. Parker and C. B. Bucky have 
taken over the baking business of J. E. 
Murphy & Sons, New Britain, Conn. 

Jacob Wieck has completed extensive 
alterations to his bakery at New London, 
Conn. 

J. G. Bergeron, Somersworth, N. H., is 
adding some machinery equipment. 

The John J. Nissen Baking Co., Port- 
land, Maine, is erecting a building on 
Washington Street, to house its retail 
bakery store. New quarters are being 
constructed for the firm’s offices. 

F. N. Calderwood, president F. N. 
Calderwood Co., bakers, at Portland, 
Maine, has gone to Florida for the win- 
ter. 





B. Johnson, baker at Bath, Maine, is 
located in new quarters. 

A. & P. Roberge have engaged in the 
baking business at Waterville, Maine. 

The United Bakeries, of Bangor, 
Maine, will open a shop at Augusta. 

J. W. Campbell is opening a bakery 
at Torrington, Conn., in connection with 
the Brennan department store. 

J. T. Ashe is opening a bakery at 
Chicopee, Mass. 

F. J. Pillsbury, baker, died recently at 
his home in Concord, N. H., where he has 
been connected with the Norris Baking 
Co. He was prominent in fraternal or- 
ders and historical societies, and served 
as a member of the state legislature in 
1911. 

L. A. Schaeffer, operating the Plainvu 
bakery, Worcester, Mass., is now located 
at 238 Main Street. 

E. H. Bilodeau & Son, Littleton, N. 
H., have installed an automatic bread- 
wrapping machine. 

The bakery of C. E. Abbott & Son, 
Bridgton, Maine, has been damaged by 
fire. 

E. F. Cole has acquired the bakery of 
the Waterbury (Conn.) Baking Co., on 
North Main Street. 

Emil Blau is having the building at 
1312 State Street, New Haven, Conn., 
fitted up as a bakery. 

Grant Cole, operating the Arlington 
café on Broadway, Newport, R. I., has 
added a bakery. 

P. Muro is making improvements to 
his bakery on Wooster Street, New Ha- 
ven, Conn. 

The Staples bakery is now located in 
the Carter Building, on North Main 
Street, Brewer, Maine. 

E. E. Dyer is building an addition to 
his bakery at 161 West Street, Rutland, 
Vt. 

Pasquale Cardenuto has bought the 
bakery of Raffaele Pennasilico, Torring- 
ton, Conn. 

Israel Goldberg and M. Safer are now 
operating the Harold Baking Co., 157 A 
Harold Street, Boston. 

J. F. Gessner, baker, 182 Princeton 
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—The Nation’s School for Bakers.” 


Street, Boston, is bankrupt. 
$2,823; no assets. 

Charles McIntyre has bought the bak- 
ery of G. W. Newton, Newport, Maine. 

The Puritan Bakeries, Inc., has bought 
the business of the Spaulding Baking Co., 
North Adams, Mass. 

The Providence bakery is in its new 
home at 82 Franklin Street, Norwich, 
Conn. 

I. Fleischer, Inc., has acquired the bak- 
ing business of Thaw Bros., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 


Liabilities, 


J. Harry Woorrince. 





CHICAGO 

Cuicaco, Inu., March 18.—Not much 
flour will be sold to Chicago bakers for 
some time, owing to the heavy stocks car- 
ried, especially by the larger ones. About 
the only bakers at all active are the me- 
dium and smaller ones. An effort was 
made a few weeks ago to determine an 
average price paid by Chicago bakers for 
flour. By some it is thought thet an av- 
erage would be around $11.75@12.25, 
jute, while others reach an estimate of 
$13 for most of the flour purchased. 

Last fall considerable flour was con- 
tracted for, for bread use, at $10.25, jute. 
Early in December the bookings were 
very heavy at $12:50@12.75, or about $2 
bbl over the early fall price. Bakers 
have consumed their $10.25@10.50 flour 
and are now operating, to a very great 
extent, on their $12.50@13 purchases. 
This advance, between fall and January 
and February, had considerable to do 
with the increase in the price of bread 
from 10 to Ile per 1-lb loaf. At present 
bakers are believed to be producing bread 
at a fairly satisfactory profit. 


OPERATIVES WANT MORE PAY 

There is one item of expense, however, 
that is problematical as bearing on future 
cost of production. It has been rumored 
that a new demand will be made by the 
bakers’ union effective May 1, for $50 for 
foreman, $48 for second hands, $45 for 
third hands (allowed only in small shops), 
and $25 minimum for boys. The union 








also going to ask for 30c per hour as 
extra compensation for work performed 
the hours of 11 p.m. and 5 a.m., 
days, and 7-hour nights. 
As to the stocks of flour owned by 
bakers in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and 
n, a well-informed salesman said 
that he knew of three very successful 
bakers in Michigan, who are unable to 
store the flour they have purchased, and 
are carrying their surplus stocks in Chi- 
cago. He cited one who has 10,000 bbls 
stored here. There has been a feeling 
among some of the flour salesmen that 
financial troubles are going to become 
more numerous. They base this on the 
fact that bakers have more flour pur- 
chased than they can take in, and millers 
are forcing shipping directions. 
C. H. Cmarren, 


{ 





License Fees for Chicago Bakers 

The city of Chicago, like many others, 
is in need of revenue to take the place 
of the former saloon licensing fees. It 
therefore devolves on industry to foot the 
bills, as the professional classes, led by 
the bankers, stand upon their constitu- 
tional rights, and politely refuse to con- 
tribute. 

Among industries selected for decided 
increases in license fees are the bakers. 
According to an ordinance passed recent- 
ly, and now being reconsidered, the regu- 
lations read to the effect that retail bak- 
ery fees be $15, where not more than 
three persons are engaged in manufac- 
ture, and $2.50 for each person where 
more than three are engaged. The fees 
for the wholesaler, also, are not satis- 
factory, as they call for $50 for the basic 
fee, and $25 for each vehicle used in the 
delivery above two. This means that 
any one engaged in the wholesale baking 
business using not more than two vehicles 
pays only the basic license. 

It is admitted that this whole scheme 
of revenue depends for its success on the 
consent of the parties licensed, and the 
wholesale bakers rightly consider that 
they are being asked to shoulder an un- 
just burden. For instance, one firm alone 
will have an added burden of $2,550 
under the ordinance, whereas many pros- 
perous firms of smaller dimensions will 
be practically left untouched. 

A. S. Purves. 





CENTRAL STATES 

Cotumnus, Onto, March 18.—Bakers 
are all well supplied with flour. In fact, 
the majority have more on hand than 
they know what to do with, and occasion- 
ally one hears of a baker who has enough 
in store to see him through the balance 
of the crop. No interest is shown in 
purchases for future shipment. Buyers 
seem to think prices will not advance, 
but they expect to see them work lower 
as the end of the Grain Corporation su- 
pervision approaches. Millers are in- 
clined to force sales by cutting prices, 
but price is no object to the buyers at 
present. 

There have been some reports of buy- 
ers attempting to cancel contracts, and 
in one instance the miller and buyer got 
together on a satisfactory basis and can- 
celed for a cash settlement. It is not 
anticipated that there will be very much 
rouble resulting from buyers refusing 
to fulfill contracts for high-priced flour, 
for while they have plenty on hand, in 
the majority of cases there is not much 
more left on the mills’ books to come out. 

About the only encouraging feature 
of the flour business is the fact that job- 
bers are not heavily loaded, and business 
from this source will likely improve 
within the next 30 days. 


NOTES 

The Akron (Ohio) Baking Co. will 
soon have its new addition completed. 

The Kuhlke Bread Co., Akron, Ohio, 
will build a new plant in the near future. 

C. Faelchle & Sons, Mount Vernon 
Avenue, Columbus, are installing a new 
Duhrkop oven. 

J. H. Ismert, of the Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., Kansas City, was in Colum- 
bus recently, calling on the bakers. 

John Koster, of the Stafford (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co., was in Columbus March 
8, on his way home from an eastern trip. 

R. C. Tennant, of Tennant & Hoyt, 
Lake City, Minn., stopped off in Colum- 
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bus March 12, on his way home from an 
extended trip to South erica. 


J. O. Ewing, of the Cannon Valley 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, was in Colum- 
bus March 5. He had been east, and said 
he found the buyers showing no interest 
in flour. 

Herman F. Wright, sales-manager 
Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis., 
attended the Ohio bakers’ convention at 
Cincinnati, and spent a week calling on 
the Ohio trade afterwards, 


Fred Albrecht is building a $500,000 
bakery at Akron, Ohio, to be in operation 
by Sept. 1. Contracts for the machinery 
have been let to the J. H. Day Co. and 
the Werner & Fleiderer Co. Seven Pet- 
ersen ovens will be installed. Both bread 
and crackers will be manufactured in 
the new plant. 





KANSAS CITY 

Kansas Crry, Mo., March 18.—Supplies 
of flour on hand in bakeries and on con- 
tract in this territory are still heavy. 
Some delay of shipping instructions 
has been asked for by bakers, and the 
mills are generally in position to grant 
same, as the car situation is still bad and 
they are not able to get as many empties 
as they desire. Not much new business 
was transacted in flour with the baking 
trade during the past 30 days, although 
at the bottom of the last decline, some of 
the larger interests took on a few extra 
contracts. Flour is going into consump- 
tion very rapidly, however, with the bak- 
ing trade, and should the market get 
much lower another buying wave will un- 
doubtedly set in. 

A decidedly better demand for first and 
second clears has developed in the last 
30 days, some of the large mills doing 
heavy business in Mediterranean ports, 
the West Indies and parts of Europe. 
This has served to clean the market of 
clears, and should stiffen the backbone 
of the mills a little on all kinds of flour. 

There has been no advance in the price 
of bread in Kansas City, as the bakers 
here scale their weights down on an ad- 
vancing market, instead of raising the 
price. There has been no further change 
since a month ago in the weight of bread, 
as flour has been declining and a fair- 
sized loaf is being sold at 8c and 12c 
wholesale. Other products, such as 
doughnuts, cakes and pies, have advanced 
a little to keep up with the higher-priced 
flour, but since the recent decline there 
will likely be no further advances. Some 
of the window bakeries, which have start- 
ed here recently, are turning their atten- 
tion to fancy goods, and are not push- 
ing the bread game so hard. They find 
that it pays them to handle all kinds of 
bakery products, and not stick to bread 
alone. Rather than hurt the .wholesale 
bread business, they are helping the bread 
industry in general, as they get their 
trade from the class of people who have 
been doing their own baking for the sake 
of fresh, warm bread. 

There is always a certain amount of 
remodeling and reconstruction, as well 
as new work, being done in the bakeries 
of this community. Principal among 
these is the new addition being built by 
the Rushton Baking Co., of Rosedale, 
Kansas, a suburb of Kansas City, which 
will cost about $75,000. When this addi- 


tion is completed the Rushtons will have ° 


one of the largest bakeries in this part 
of the country. Part of the new equip- 
ment consists of a 15-ton refrigerating 
plant and a cold-storage room for the 
handling of perishable products. 

The Nafziger interests, who are always 
very much alive and very progressive, 
have started a new proposition in their 
business. They call together at Kansas 
City every few months all of their branch 
managers, sales-managers, auditors and 
superintendents in conference, by which 
a great deal of mutual good is accom- 
plished. They are just now having their 
second conference, and there are some 25 
in attendance. The conference is being 
held at the Hotel Baltimore, and has last- 
ed two days. 

The sugar situation is decidedly easier, 
although prices have not declined much 
and are not liable to. Standard granulat- 
ed is being offered at $14@16.75 by the 
refiners in various parts of the country, 
so that the large bakers’ sugar is cost- 
ing them around this figure, with very 
little of the cheaper sugar being allotted 


to the baking trade. The bakers who 
have to buy from jobbers are paying 
around $1 more. Considerable more malt 
extract is being used, on account of the 
scarcity of sugar, but within 30 or 60 
days sugar is expected to be plentiful, 
although no cheaper. 
Oris Durr. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Du.utnu, Minn., March 18.—Bread 
sales, according to leading bakers, are 
picking up, and expectations are for fur- 
ther improvement as spring and warmer 
weather approach. With more bakeries 
operating now, compared to last year, 
competition seems keener, and for a time 
bakers looked for a reduction in sales, 
but after a temporary lull and readjust- 
ment to more normal conditions the buy- 
ing power seems to have expanded con- 


siderably. 
The sugar situation seems rather 
mixed. Some report having stock or con- 


tracts for future delivery that will prac- 
tically carry them through the year, oth- 
ers are only fairly fixed, while there are 
those who just barely are able to meet 
going needs. Bakers who have sugar 
supplies are the ones that attract buyers 
for their products. The public appar- 
ently wants sweet goods. 

Bakers that cater to the pie, cake, 
rolls, ete., trade advise that business is 
holding up to expectations. They bake 
only to meet a required established trade, 
and generally sell out their daily output. 

Crackers, cookies, etc., continue to 
move in very satisfactory volume. Prices 
on some goods are holding strong, be- 
cause of high market levels of materials, 
but in other cases quotations have a 
tendency to ease from previous record 
levels. 

NOTES 

Harry W. Zinsmaster, vice-president 
and general manager of the Zinsmaster 
Bread Co., Duluth, has returned from a 
short visit at Moline, Ill. 

The Electric Bakeries, that started 
business at 12 North Second Avenue 
West, early this year, have opened branch 
No. 1 at 222 Central Avenue, West Du- 
luth. 

The Federal System of Bakeries, hav- 
ing a shop in the St. Louis Hotel Build- 
ing, Duluth, may retain its quarters in- 
definitely. . Plans to tear down the build- 
ing and replace it with a $500,000 theatre 
this summer have been deferred for the 
present. F. G. Cartson. 





ST. LOUIS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 17.—The demand 
for, hard and soft wheat flour from all 
classes of bakers during the past month 
was rather slow, especially from the 
smaller buyers. Car-lot buyers were in 
the market from time to time to replen- 
ish depleted stocks, but were mainly in- 
terested in small lots resellers had to of- 
fer at discount prices, and these resales 
comprised a large percentage of the busi- 
ness booked to the bakery trade. Stocks 
in the hands of bakers are believed to be 
of fair proportions and sufficient to last 
them an average of 60 days. Consequent- 
ly, sales are limited, as the trade in gen- 
eral does not care to have a large amount 
of flour on hand July 1, 

The quality of bakers’ bread is run- 
ning exceptionally high, and the con- 
sumption during the winter months kept 
up wonderfully, considering the fact that 
much home baking is done during the 
colder weather. There has been no 
change in the price and size of the popu- 
lar loaf of breaf, which has held for 
over a year at 10c per 16 oz, while chain 
groceries continue to offer a cheaper loaf 
of inferior quality. 

The cake and pie business was very 
good, even though exorbitant prices are 
being asked for these products, as the in- 
gredients used in same continue very 
high. Of the various ingredients used in 
the manufacture of breadstuffs and fancy 
goods, raisins showed the greatest ad- 
vance, being quoted at 38c per lb; other- 
wise, very little change was noted in 
quotations. Supplies, with the excep- 
tion of flour, are said to be at low ebb, 
and some -bakers have experienced dif- 
ficulty in getting their requirements of 
some of the raw materials. 

The outlook for bakery trade during 
the coming month is very good, as an 
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unusually large demand for holiday 
goods is anticipated, and bakers are pre- 
paring to turn out a large quantity of 
fancy goods for Easter. 

A building permit for the erection of 
a $110,000 office and factory building, at 
King’s Highway and McRee Avenue, has 
been issued to the American Bakers’ Ma- 
chinery Co. of this city. The proposed 
building will be 280x100, two stories, of 
brick, concrete and steel. 

Perer Deruien. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Puimaperpnt1a, Pa., March 17.—Local 
bakers are well stocked up with flour fo: 
the next two months, and have been buy- 
ing very sparingly during the last few 
weeks. What transactions took plac 
were mostly in bargains in second-han 
stocks below the limits of the mills. Ef 
forts have in some cases been made tv 
work off surplus flour stocks in oth 
markets. 

The scarcity of sugar has handicap: 
bakers considerably, and they are turn 
ing increasingly to the use of substitut: 
In some of the biggest bakeries m: 
sirup has now almost completely di 
placed sugar as the sweetening agent. 
contains no yeast, but is a great yea 
food. Not only is the sirup of equ 
food value with sugar, but it has oth 
advantages. One of these is that it i 
creases fermentation, and thus brea 
made with it is.claimed by the users (0 
be lighter and more palatable than brea 
sweetened with sugar. 

Bakers are having difficulty in secu: 
ing nuts, which are scarce and high; als 
there is very little honey availabl 
Fancy cakes are steadily advancing in 
price, and some kinds have been large! 
withdrawn from sale, particularly by th 
smaller bakers. Rye flour is higher than 
a month ago, but the price of bread h 
shown no advance, as demand has not! 
been of large proportions. 


NOTES 

C. J. Layfield, proprietor of the Kol 
bakery, Scranton, Pa., visited the Con 
mercial Exchange last week. 

The Pioneer Bakeries Co., Inc., Wil 
mington, Del., was incorporated Mar 
9, with $100,000 capital, to carry on a 
general baking business by T. L. Croteau 
M. A. Bruce, S. E. Dill, all of Wilming 
ton. 

The Freihofer Baking Co. has acquire: 
a site at Forty-ninth Street and Florenc: 
Avenue and will erect a bakery to cos! 
about $500,000, provided the city council 
will grant some street vacations, fo 
which an ordinance has been introduced 

Among recent Pennsylvania charter 
were the Gangi Specialty Baking Co. 
poration, Philadelphia, capital $20,000; 
Mi-Mother’s Baking Co., Lebanon, capit: 
$5,000, and the Hebrew Bakers’ Buildin 
and Loan Association, Philadelphia, cap 
tal $2,500,000. 

The late Frank Hardart, of the Horn 
& Hardart Baking Co., left a person: 
estate valued at $702,975 and real estat: 
valued at $52,193. Included among t 
items of investments of the _ person:! 
estate are 515 shares Horn & Hardart 
Baking Co., 3,461 shares Horn & Harda 
Co., New York, and $25,000 Horn 
Hardart Automat Co, 

Samuet S. Daniets. 





Bakers Supplied With Flour 

W. H. Hayward, treasurer C. A. Gan 
brill Mfg. Co., Baltimore: In a gener 
way we believe the large bakers here a! 
very well provided with flour for som 
time to come. General trade has _ bee 
rather quiet, and perhaps is just as we 
so, as the difficulty of securing whe# 
has been against a large output. W 
have considerable quantities of whea 
due us for shipment from the West, bi 
the movement has been distressingly slo 
up to the present. We are advised th 
the car situation is likely to improv 
somewhat, and we sincerely hope that th 
is the case, as we have never known it 
worse than it has been recently. 





Arkansas Bakers’ Convention 
The executive committee of the Arkan 
sas Bakers’ Industrial Association, at : 
meeting held at Little Rock, decided to 
hold the annual meeting at Hot Springs, 
on May 11-13. 
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BAKERY NOTES 
ALABAMA 

J. F. Deese is erecting a two-story 
prick building, part of which he will use 
as a bakery. : 

The Twin City Bread Co., Albany, is 
making extensive alterations to its plant. 
improvements will cost around $10,000. 


ARKANSAS 

R. C. Whayne has bought the old city 
ll property at Bentonville. The build- 
g will be enlarged and improved, and 
ill be used as a bakery and ice cream 
ctory. 

Berens & Co. have opened a bakery at 
elena. 

Alex & Stephens have bought the bak- 
y of J, A. Harbrough at Leslie. 


ILLINOIS 


F. A. Lottinville has sold his Federal 
bakery at Kankakee to Arthur Longton. 
\ Bake-Rite bakery will be opened at 
Juincy. 
‘John R. Fanner expects to close his 
ikery at Rockford. 
A. Lallinger, proprietor of the Home 
ikery, McHenry, has installed a white- 
le oven. He also is re-decorating his 
iop and store. 
Anderson & Schnell have opened a 
ikery at Flora. 
George Gaedereis has sold his bakery 
t Quincy to Jackson Bros, 
C. W. Drosten has engaged in the 
iking business at Carlinville. 
Che Star steam bakery, Paris, of which 
\rthur B. Seass is proprietor, has made 
eral improvements to its plant and in- 
illed new machinery. 
The Grimm Bakery Co., Peoria, has 
en dissolved. The firm is to be rein- 
porated and the capital increased. 


INDIANA 


Extensive repairs on the Watson bak- 
ery, Salem, make it one of the most com- 
ete shops in southern Indiana. New 
clectric bread and cake mixers, new ovens 
with capacity of 600 loaves every eight 
urs, and a wrapping machine have been 
stalled. 

Union bakers in most Elkhart shops are 
orking on a day basis, no nightwork be- 
g done. 

The Model Baking Co., New Albany, 
is increased its capital stock to $45,000. 

sakers in South Bend, Terre Haute 
id Sullivan have advanced the price of 
bread 2¢ a loaf, 1-lb loaves now selling 
for 12¢ and 1%-lb loaves for 17c. 

\ Bake-Rite bakery will be opened in 
Seymour. George McLaughlin is man- 

er. - 
William Schultz has opened a bakery 
t Swayzee. He formerly operated a 
hop at Gas City. 

Bakers at Huntington have advanced 
the price of bread Ic. The 1-lb loaf is 


lling for 1le and the 1%-lb loaf is, 


inging 16c. Increased cost of materials 
ud labor is the reason given, 

lhe Cushwa bakery, Frankfort, has in- 
talled another oven and a mixing ma- 

ine. Capacity now is 20,000 loaves 

ily. 

Che O. K. bakery, Evansville, has com- 
menced work on its new building, which 

ll cost about $50,000, have two stories 

d basement, and modern equipment. 

Charles Martin, who operates a bakery 
id restaurant at Gary, will build a two- 

ry brick building at Washington Street 

d Fifth Avenue. The first floor will 

used as a bakery, with offices on the 

nd floor. 

lhe Columbia bakery, Laporte, was 

‘ently damaged $25,000 by fire. 

C. T. Knight expects to engage in the 
i\king business at Bunker Hill. 

Herman Albers has sold his wholesale 

kery at 112 East Arthur Street, Michi- 
in City, to Arthur Olsen, who has been 

the employ of Mr. Albers for many 
rs. Mr, Albers will devote his entire 
ne to his retail bakery at 829 Franklin 
eet. 

Young Bros, have remodeled their bak- 

y at Anderson, and added machinery 

d auto-trucks, 

C. EK. Beatty, Angola, expects to build 

modern fireproof bakery soon. 

Booher Bros. have sold their bakery, 
t Columbia City, to E. M. Lillich & 
Sons, 

KENTUCKY 


Garland Hooper has bought the bakery 
of Louis Cook, at Flemmingsburg. 
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The Grocers’ Baking Co., Louisville, 
has increased its capital stock to $300,000. 
The plant will be enlarged. 

Mayfield & Jones have sold their bak- 
ery at Burkesville to R. C. Baker. 

M. L. Rausdell has bought the bakery 
of J. E. Davenport, at Harrodsburg. 

Peterson & Scoble, Owensboro, have 
je ht the Sanitary bakery from Fred 

erber. 


MARYLAND 

Wade A. Gardner hopes to have his 
converted church bakery, corner Madison 
Avenue and Preston Street, completed 
and in operation in a few weeks. 

A Federal bakery will be opened at 
Hagerstown. 

The Cumberland Co-operative Bak- 
eries, Inc., Cumberland, has increased its 
capital stock to $1,000,000, and expects 
to open four new bakeries in the near 
future, and also a chain of electric bak- 
eries in western Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

R. Courtemanche has opened a bakery 
at Spencer. 

Labrecque Bros. have bought the bak- 
ery of L. Labelle, at Willimansett. 

Andrew Arvidson is building a bakery 
at Worcester. 

The Rand Bakeries, Inc., has opened a 
bakery at Marlboro. 


MICHIGAN 

The Schulze Baking Co., Chicago, has 
acquired the plant of the Sherlock Bak- 
ing Co., Detroit, and also some adjoin- 
ing property which will permit of in- 
creasing the size of the plant. 

A Century System bakery will be 
opened at 203 North Hamilton Avenue, 
Saginaw. 

John Lisa, who operated a bakery for 
12 years at Negaunee prior to a year 
ago, when he left for a visit to Italy, has 
returned and bought the interest of Bert 
Picco in a bakery in the Barasa Build- 
ing, Peck Street, Marquette. 

Hurbert Bros. will build a modern 
bakery at 90 Miller Street, Mount Clem- 
ents. 

D. C. Clarke, Sturgis, has sold his bak- 
ery to R. W. Angell. 

The Star bakery, Sturgis, formerly op- 
erated by Martin & Barclay, has been 
sold to Fred Wilder & Co., of Burr Oak, 
and reopened, 


MISSOURI 

Owen Bros., who conduct a restaurant 
at Hannibal, will add a bakery depart- 
ment. 

Rives & Schult will open an electric 
bakery at Caruthersville. 

M. Case has opened an electric bakery 
at Poplar Bluff. 

A Barker bakery has been opened at 
800 Walnut Street, Kansas City. 

Carl F. Ewing has bought the Kahl 
bakery, on Market Street, Hannibal. 


NEBRASKA 


Frank Kopecky will build a bakery at 
Omaha, : 

Fred Soll expects to engage in the bak- 
ing business at Bennington. 

The Sunlight bakery has been opened 
by Barr & Granger at Thirteenth and 
North streets, Lincoln. 

A. Parr has bought the bakery of S. 
W. Smith, at Marna. 

The Ideal bakery and café, Shelton, has 
been sold to D. W. Ireton. 

John J. Morgan has opened a sanitary 
bakery at Minden. 

W. A. Imel recently purchased a half 
interest in the McDowell bakery at Fair- 
bury. 

NEW YORK 


A Barker bakery has been opened in 
the former hunting-room of the Powers 
Hotel, in the heart of the business sec- 
tion of Syracuse. 

Otto Buk has bought the bakery of 
Joseph Albus, 2593 Webster Avenue, 
New York. 

A Bake-Rite bakery has been opened 
at 221 South Warrant Street, Syracuse. 

The Grade A Baking Co., Inc., 1369 
Fifth Avenue, New York, has purchased 
the Yankee System of Bakeries shops at 
2766 Broadway, 1382 St. Nicholas Ave- 
nue, and 705 and 927 Columbus Avenue. 

The Odenbach Restaurant Co., Roches- 
ter, has purchased the Wiesner bakery, 
on Andrews Street, and will operate it in 
connection with its string of restaurants, 
hotels and delicatessen places. 


OHIO 

The Nivinski Baking Co., Akron, will 
build a modern bakery at 131-133 Cuya- 
hoga Street, to cost about $35,000. 

The Youngstown Bread Co. will in- 
stall another oven. 

A New System bakery will be opened 
at Lancaster. A. B. Hardrader is man- 
ager. 

The Sunshine Bakery Co., 506 Summit 
Street, Toledo, is bankrupt. 

The Ironton Electric Baking Co. has 
leased a building on South Third Street, 
which it will use as a bakery. 

R. B. Dickson, Mansfield, will build 
an addition, 40x80, to his bakery. 

The Birutes Baking Co., Cleveland, will 
erect a building at 4608 Superior Avenue. 

The City bakery, Akron, is planning to 
build a cake bakery. 


OKLAHOMA 


Glenn Chatterton and A. W. Ballinger 
have bought the Vinita bakery, Vinita, 
from G. H. Gregory. 

William Ash will make extensive im- 
provements to his bakery at Henryetta. 

A Federal bakery has been opened at 
209 North Grand Avenue, Enid. 

M. F. White will engage in the baking 
business at Pawhuska. 

The Melrose bakery has been opened 
at Grandfield. 

Jesse Jobe has bought the interest of 
Mr. Stewart in the Liberty bakery, Paw- 
nee. This makes Mr. Jobe sole owner. 

Homer Lee and Frank Day have 
bought the Cream bakery at Hollis. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

An electric bakery has been opened at 
Washington. George P. Boor is the 
manager. 

Thomas Green, who operates the Purity 
bakery at 204 North Third Street, Har- 
risburg, is opening another shop at Third 
and Broad streets, and expects to open 
a third one soon at 1315 Market Street. 

The stockholders of the Hankey Bak- 
ing Co., McKee’s Rocks, will vote on May 
4 on the question of increasing the capi- 
tal stock to $150,000. 

A Bake-Rite bakery has been opened 
at 716 Market Street, Philadelphia. Five 
ovens will be used. 

A Federal bakery has been opened on 
Pittsburgh Street, Scottdale. 

TEN NESSEE 

Samuel Schneider, who operates a bak- 
ery at 260-262 Vance Avenue, Memphis, 
has bought the two-story building in 
which his bakery is located, for $23,000, 
and will enlarge his shop. 

The Bushart bakery, Martin, has been 
bought by Edward Burge. 

The bakery of Hancock & Humphries, 
Paris, was completely wrecked by an ex- 
plosion recently. 

TEXAS 

A Bake-Rite bakery will be opened at 
Brownwood. A. L. Morris is manager. 

The Pace bakery is the name of a new 
shop at Plainville. Lynn Pace is man- 
ager. 

Joseph Holliway has engaged in the 
baking business at Pharr. 

The National bakery is a new institu- 
tion at El Paso. 

The State Tuberculosis Sanitarium, 
Carlstad, is installing a bakery. 

The Thielen bakery, Waxahachie, has 
been sold to J. W. Kreutzer. 





George Dodson Makes Change 

George Dodson, formerly assistant 
manager of the Casualty Reciprocal Ex- 
changey Kansas City, has opened offices 
in both Kansas City and New York City 
for the purpose of handling investment 
securities. He has been relieved of his 
duties in connection with the Reciprocal 
Exchange, although retaining his interest 
in the insurance business, and will de- 
vote the major portion of his time to 
handling high-class securities. Mr. Dod- 
son, on account of his long connection 
with the trade, is well known to bakers 
throughout the United States. 





Bakery Brands Registered 
The following list of trade-marks ap- 
plying to bakery products, furnished by 
the Trade-Mark Title Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has been favorably acted upon by 
the Patent Office at Washington: 
“Nu-Joy”; No. 113,725. Owner, Stand- 
ard Products Supply Co., Minneapolis. 
Used on ice-cream cones. 
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“Mother Hubbard”; No. 123,672. Own- 
er, Ward Baking Co., New York. Used 
on bread. 

“Cuckoo,” with picture of a bird; No. 
124,859. Owner, Home-Made Noodle Co., 
Philadelphia. Used on noodles. 

“Cape Cod”; No. 124,993. Owner, 
Johnson Educator Food Co., Boston. 
Used on crackers, cakes, and biscuits. 

“Public View,” on shield; No. 125,451. 


Owner, Justin E. Aubry, Springfield, - 
Mass. Used on bread, cakes, pies and 
pastry. 


“Cris-Crax”; No. 125,567. Owner, 
Candy Cake Corporation, Wilmington, 
Del., and Newark, N. J. Used on cakes 
and crackers. 

“Pilgrim”; No. 126,073. Owner, Skin- 
ner Mfg. Co., Omaha, Neb. Used on 
macaroni, vermicelli, and noodles. : 





Springfield Baking Co. : 

The Springfield (Ohio) Baking Co. has 
built a two-story addition, 50x100, to its 
plant to provide room for a new mixing- 
room, shipping-room and loading-room. 
Several labor-saving machines have been 
installed, including a high-speed mixer, 
and automatic proofer and divider. The 
addition will increase the company’s stor- 
age capacity by 2,500 bbls. 

The Springfield Baking Co.’s business 
is steadily growing. Hector Urquhart, 
president of the company, is a believer in 
superior quality goods. The company is 
developing a big shipping business. 





Price of Bakery Supplies 
Current quotations, f.o.b. the following 
points, are given as below: 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $17.35. 
Lard, tierces, lb 283% @24'%c. 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $7.25. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $9.50. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $16.50. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, lb in cases 75c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, Ib in cases 66c, 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, lb 24c, 
Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases 24c. 
Raisins, seeded, 1b in cases 23c. 
Currants, lb in cases 26%c, 


TORONTO, ONT. 
Sugar, cane granulated, 100 lbs $16.71. 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 lbs $16.71. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon $2.47%. 
Lard, tierces, lb 28c, 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $6.75. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $11.90. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, lb in cases 75c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases 26%c. 
Raisins, seeded, Ib in cases 24c., 
Currants, lb in cases 19%c. 


BOSTON 


Sugar, cane granulated, lb 15% @1é6c. 
Lard, tierces, lb 23c, 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $6.25 @7. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $6. 

Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, lb in cases 63c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, lb in cases 52c. 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, Ib 23c, 
Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases 28c, 
Raisins, seeded, Ib in cases 24c. 

Currants, lb in cases 22c, 


ST. LOUIS 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $19.50. 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 lbs $15. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon $2. 
Lard, tierces, lb 20@2ic, 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $6.50. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $6.50. 
Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases 38c. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Sugar, cane granulated, lb 15% @1é6c. 
Sugar, beet granulated, lb 16@16%c. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon $1.75. 
Lard, tierces, lb 24@25c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $6.50@7.50. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $8.50. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $14. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, lb in cases 65c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, lb in cases 59c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases 24c. 
Raisins, seeded, 1b in cases 24c. 
Currants, lb in cases 20@21c. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $16.25. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon $1.60. 
Lard, tierces, Ib 25c. 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $6. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $7.20. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, lb in cases 65c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, Ib in cases 60c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, |b in cases 17c. 
Currants, lb in cases 23c, 

KANSAS CITY 
Sugar, cane granulated, lb 17@18c. 
Sugar, beet granulated, lb 17@18c. 


Cottonseed oil, tierces, lb 22@23c. 
Lard, tierces, lb 23@24c. 


FORT SMITH, ARK. 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 lbs $16.50@20. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, lb 24c, 

Lard, tierces, lb 22%c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $5.75. 

Canned peaches, gallons, doz $10.65@14.20. 
Walnuts, halves, Ib in cases 60c. ° 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, 100 Ibs $16@18, 
Raisins, seeded, 25-lb boxes $4.81. 
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Flour demand showed no improvement 
this week and milling conditions are still 
far from ideal, but inquiries from east- 
ern markets have been frequent, and sev- 
eral sales were booked to that section for 
export. The bulk of the business done 
the past few weeks consisted of small 
sales of clears and low-grades, demand 
for the higher grades being exceptionally 
dull in all sections. Buyers are limiting 
their purchases to a few cars to supply 
their requirements over a limited period. 
Although stocks in the hands of some 
buyers may still be fairly large, all will 
be forced into the market for round lots 
before new-crop flour is available, or else 
continue their hand-to-mouth policy. 

Country millers reported trade in 
southern markets very quiet. A little new 
business was booked, mostly mixed-car 
lots with feed, which is in very urgent 
demand. One mill reported .better in- 
quiry for flour and a fair volume of busi- 
ness, but this is an exceptional case. 

Local mills did not participate in the 
business booked to the Grain Corporation, 
which was reported to have bought 200,- 
000 bbls straight flour at $10.69, jute, 
Baltimore, and $10, Pacific Coast. No 
actual business was done, but a good in- 
quiry was reported from Latin American 
quarters. 

Although trade is very quiet, the high- 
er wheat market resulted in mills gener- 
ally stiffening prices on both hard and 
soft wheat flour, they being quoted at the 
close as follows: spring first patent $12.95 
@13.85, standard $12.50@13.10, first clear 
$9.35@9.90; hard winter patent $12.40@ 
12.90, straight $11.60@12.10, first clear 
$9.10@9.60; soft winter patent $11.70@ 
12.90, straight $10.80@11.10, first clear 
$9.10@9.45. 

Local bakers and jobbers showed but 
little interest in flour, except when ma- 
terial price concessions were made, and 
even then sales were very limited. Stocks 
are of fair proportions, and some have 
enough contracted for to take care of 
their needs for 60 days. A few sales of 
clears were made, but patents were al- 
most unworkable. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 

ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
ee See 27,700 55 
Limat WEEK 22... ccs eee ccees 19,600 39 
VOOr 280 ..cececccecsceecs 40,600 80 
Two years ago ....-..+-+++ 13,780 27 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This Week .....cceeeserees 43,900 57 
Last week ......-seeeeeees 41,400 54 
ME ME access esepesccse 50,600 65 
Two years ago ..........+. 27,600 36 


Martin Huber, of the Highland (IIl.) 
Milling Co., reports steady improvement 
after being confined to his home by illness 
for a few weeks. 

Lafe Hutcherson, late of Philadelphia, 
Marion County, has purchased the La- 
Belle feed mill at Palmyra, Mo., and will 
improve same so as to manufacture both 
flour and feed. 

The late and tender wheat plant in the 
vicinity of Glasgow, Mo., with little pro- 
tection during the winter months, is said 
to be in very poor condition. In sev- 
eral fields it is almost pried out of the 
ground, with the roots exposed on north 
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hillsides. 


The early-sown wheat looks 
much better. 
H. M. Cottrell, agriculturist of the 


Arkansas Profitable Farming Bureau, 
Little Rock, has suggested that a few 
Arkansas stockmen, who have silos and 
who raise crops for silage on rich land, 
try Goliad corn this year. The Missis- 
sippi Experiment Station, on its 2,000- 
acre farm, was the first to attract atten- 
tion to the large oo of this variety of 
green corn for silage. 


Martin Nelson, vice-dean of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, University of Ar- 
kansas, is advising farmers to grow more 
alfalfa in that state, because it yields 
far better than any other permanent 
meadow crop, and furnishes the best hay 
for all-around live-stock feeding. In sea- 
sons of ample moisture and late frost, 
as many as six cuttings of alfalfa have 
been grown in Missouri. Four cuttings 
in a season are usual in practically every 
part of the state, while five are usual in 
some parts. Owing to the fact that al- 
falfa usually remains on the land three 
or more years, it is the best crop for 
soil improvement that can be grown. 


Millfeeds are generally higher and in 
very urgent demand. Many mills report 
they are making less than they can sell; 
others seem to have a little on hand for 
any emergency. Jobbers are said to be 
doing the largest amount of business, 
while country buyers are holding off, 
owing to the’advance. Most mills are 
selling with the understanding that ship- 
ment will be made as soon as senate. 
All feeds are wanted for immediate ship- 
ment, but few mills can accept these or- 
ders. Offerings of wheat feeds are very 
scarce, and some buyers are turning to 
other feeds, the demand for which has 
improved. Hard winter bran sold at $48 
@51; brown shorts, $52.50; gray shorts, 
$56@57; alfalfa meal, $37.25; oat feed, 
$32.50; white and yellow hominy feed, 
$61. 

The twenty-first annual conference of 
the officers and managers of the Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co. was held in St. Louis this 
week, which the following out-of-town 
representatives attended: J. M. Bemis, 
A. F. Bemis, George N. Roberts, of Bos- 
ton; W. H. Simmons, C. A. Young, E. 
Ingstad, of Indianapolis, Ind; J. C. Skiff, 
G. W. Darling, New York City; J. T. 
Blackaller, San Francisco; Rawle Buck- 
ner, Houston, Texas; A. C. Carpenter, 
New Orleans; A. C. Ewer, Memphis, 
Tenn; W. A. Lawson, Winnipeg, Man; 
R. D. McAusland, Seattle, Wash; W. J. 
Monaghan, Omaha, Neb; W. B. Singler, 
Minneapolis; C. F. Scott, J. H. Comp- 
ton, Kansas City; J. B. Young, Bemis, 
Tenn; A. H. Imboden, Wichita, Kansas; 
H. J. Rohling and W. A. Tanner, Chi- 
cago. 





Flour Trade Extremely Quiet 


E. Crosby & Co., Brattleboro, Vt: 
Trade is extremely quiet, possibly be- 
cause jobbers are not anticipating their 
wants, and are simply purchasing dis- 
tress flour; shipments made by the vari- 
ous mills. Contributory is the vast 
amount of winter wheat flours sold to 
the families by chain stores and direct by 
the government. Of course, we all under- 
stand this was unnecessary, otherwise it 
would not have been acknowledged a 
failure by those who had charge of the 
deal. 

Tight money enters the situation to the 
extent that the country banks are not en- 
couraging many purchases of commodi- 
ties at the present prices. Of course, 
consumption is going on, and conditions 
will automatically right themselves, and 
the dull period will be followed by activ- 
ity. Transportation difficulties, however, 
confront the miller and the consumer, 






and will continue to for a long time, 
until the harm of government control is 
remedied. We hardly see how the grain 
and milling trade or the bakers have stood 
tlie rules and regulations that have ex- 
isted for the last three years. We have 
been living, not in a free country, but 
one governed by autocrats. 





Bakers Favor Improved Sanitation 

A bill providing for better sanitation 
of bakeries was urged before the commit- 
tee on public health of Boston, Mass. 
Many bakers were present to support the 
bill, and there was no opposition. Among 
the speakers were A. G. Buttrick, of 
Lancaster; Mrs. Claudia Quigley Mur- 
phy, representing the national economic 
committee of several women’s organiza- 
tions; F. R. Shephard, of the General 
Baking Co; R. M. Allen, of the Ward 
Baking Co., and Robert Rausch, repre- 
senting the Bakers’ Association of Bos- 
ton. 





Western Pennsylvania Bakers 

At the annual meeting of the Western 
Pennsylvania Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, on March 11, at Pittsburgh, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: president, 
Horace Crider, Homestead; vice-presi- 
dent, E. R. Braun, Pittsburgh; secre- 
tary, L. J. Baker, Pittsburgh; treasurer, 
S. S. Watters, Pittsburgh. Executive 
committee: E. J. Burry, chairman, John 
Ertl, T. H. Doehla, all of Pittsburgh; 
W. N. Sherman, Butler, and R. Martin, 
Uniontown. The advertising campaign 
now being carried on by the organization 
in the Pittsburgh papers was discussed. 





New York Bakers Banquet 

The master bakers of New York City 
and the Bronx held another joint ban- 
quet on March 3. It was a very well at- 
tended and most enjoyable affair. Max 
Strasser acted as toastmaster. Counselor 
Buxbaum, of the Kings and Queens Coun- 
ty Bakers’ Board of Trade, Counselor 
Fluegelman, of the New York Bakers’ 
Security Association, Frank Meyer, of 
the Fleischmann Co., Judge Wendel, of 
the city court, and others addressed the 
gathering. Counselor Fluegelman in a 
fitting speech presented Max Strasser 
with a beautifully framed diploma, stat- 
ing that, in recognition of his 25 years 
of untiring service, the United Master 
Bakers of New York had made Mr. 
Strasser an honorary member. Dancing 
followed the banquet, with the New York 
Bakers’ Singing Society rendering a num- 
ber of selections. 





Trans-Mississippi Programme 

The executive committee of the Trans- 
Mississippi Association of the Baking In- 
dustry has completed a tentative pro- 
gramme for the next convention, which 
will be held at Topeka, Kansas, May 11- 
13. The first two days will be given 
over to business sessions, with a banquet 
Tuesday evening. Wednesday evening 
and the entire day will be given over 
to entertainment furnished by the Kan- 
sas City bakers and associates. This is 
a marked innovation in conventions, and 
no doubt will be a great success. It has 
always been a bad feature at conven- 
tions to have so much entertainment 
mixed in with the business sessions, there- 
by affecting both, but by having the 


» business session first and strictly for 


business only, and then turning every- 
body loose for a good time, it certainly 
should work out fine. 

The tentative programme will include 
addresses by representatives of the 
American Association of the Baking In- 
dustry and the American Institute of 
Baking, probably including Dr. H. E. 
Barnard, It is also planned to have a 
yo voy alt of the state agricultural 
college, Manhattan, Kansas, probably L. 
A. Fitz, to give a lecture on that college, 
and if possible to illustrate the lecture 
with motion pictures made of some 
strictly up-to-date mill, following the 
wheat from the time it is unloaded from 
the cars until it is loaded back into them 
in the shape of flour. 

Some of the subjects that will be cov- 
ered are: “Relation of Operating Costs 
to Material Costs”; “The Labor Situa- 
tion; How to Meet It”; “A National 
Standard Weight Law for Bread”; “Ad- 
vertising Bread”; “The Effect of the 
Window Bakery on the Industry”; “Hir- 
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ing Real Salesmen to Sell Bread”; 
“Eliminating the Excess Profit Taxes to 
Reduce the High Cost of Living,” and 
some others not yet selected. The speak- 
ers to cover these subjects will include 
the biggest men in the baking industry, 
and their names will be announced later 
when the programme is finished. 

There will be a committee of experts 
on hand to answer all questions covering 
any phase of the baking industry. Com- 
mittees were appointed to look after 
all departments of the convention, includ- 
ing programme, publicity, entertainment, 
reservation, convention boosters and 
transportation. Full printed programme 
will be available inside of 30 days. 





Home-Baking Campaign 
Inprawapous, Inp., March 20.—Em 
phasizing the fact that home bread-mak 
ing is becoming a lost art, the extensio: 
department of Purdue University, un 
der the leadership of Miss Amy Boyl 
has started a campaign to increase bread 
making in Indiana homes. In this con 
nection it is announced that statistic 
recently compiled show that 40 per cent 
of American families are buying thei: 
bread. Different processes of baking ar: 

being explained by the department. 

Epwarp H. Ziecner. 





NEBRASKA 


Omana, Nes., March 20.—Condition: 
in the flour trade have undergone 1 
marked change in the last week. Mill 
ers in the Omaha territory report busi 
ness extremely dull, but some of them 
look for an improvement in the situatio: 
within the next 30 days. 

The manager of one of the larges' 
mills in this state says: “There is no im 
provement in the flour trade. It ha 
been impossible for us to maintain a ful! 
time run. In the last two weeks we hav, 
run only 60 to 75 per cent of our fu 
capacity. At the moment it looks as i 
we could not run better than that ne. 
week. Shipping instructions on unfill: 
contracts are coming in very slow]; 
However, some of our customers have in 
dicated that their flour stocks are lx 
ginning to decrease; and within anoth¢ 
30 days we will see a better movemen 
of flour into our established territory.” 

Practically every mill in the countr 
has been running on restricted capacit) 
with the result that the output of mill 
feed is very much lessened, while ther 
has been an unusual demand for mill 
feed of every character. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 


Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, repr 
senting a weekly capacity of 24,000 bb! 
with comparisons, as reported to T! 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet 
output activ 
,,) ae) ee eae pared a 6,773 
EMME WEG si ccevcecocseces 13,216 
Bee GD Letesvevrecscatende 17,936 


Leion Lesir. 





$1,000,000 Seed Shipment 
MitwavuKkee, Wis., March 20.—'1 
Courteen Seed Co., Milwaukee, has r 
ceived what is considered to be the larg: 
single shipment of agricultural seed ha 
dled by a single seed house in the Unit: 
States. It consists of Turkestan alfalf 
amounting to approximately 1,600 lon: 
tons, with a valuation of nearly $1,000. 
000, including ocean freight charges. T! 
cargo arrived Feb. 29 at Portland, Or 
gon, from which point seed is being di 
tributed among customers in all section 
of the United States. The immense pur 
chase was made under unusual difficultic 
of commercial transactions with banke 
at Vladivostok early last fall. It wa 
made in view of a shortage of 50 to 6 
per cent of the crop of alfalfa seed i 
the United States. 
H. N. Witsow. 





Mexicans Flock to United States 

News dispatches indicate that the ex: 
dus of Mexican laborers to the Unit« 
States has grown to such proportion 
that entire towns are leaving. The Mexi 
can government has been unable to sto) 
this emigration, and entire cities are be- 
ing left without men to carry on the 
daily work of the communities, especially 
in the northern states. 
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Inquiry for flour at Canadian mills is 
nited and spasmodic. There was a 
y of hope a week ago when a chance of 
me exporting business appeared but, 
far, nothing has come of this and the 
ide has gone back to its old feeling of 
ipotent resignation. Sales for domes- 
delivery are confined to the barest 
eds of a.small circle of buyers who 
d not stock up when the big buying at 
ecember prices was under way. - While 
foregoing is meant to apply more 
irticularly to spring wheat flours, it is 
jually true of winters. Neither flours 
have changed in price since a week ago. 
Standard quality spring wheat flour is 
quoted at $13.15 bbl, in 98-lb bags, net 
sh terms, delivered Ontario points. 
\Vinter wheat flour, in second-hand bags, 
worth $10.20@10.30, f.o.b. Toronto, cr 
&10,.25@10.35 Montreal basis. 


MILLFEED 
Bran and shorts are almost off the 
rket. Mills are confining their sales 
the very small amounts they derive 
from current grinding, and are using 
this supply in mixed-car trade only. 
Prices that millers may charge for feed 
re held strictly at the Wheat Board’s 
figures, but resellers are not so restrict- 
ed, and some very handsome profits are 
eported. As high as $60 ton has been 
paid for bran, which leaves a fine mar- 
n over the $45 that millers are allowed. 
ran is quoted at $45 ton, in mixed cars 
th flour, delivered Ontario points; 
rts, $52. 
WINTER WHEAT 
Ontario soft winter wheat is not mov- 
in any quantity, and there is no 
eat demand for it. With no sale for 
e flour, millers are hardly in a position 
) take in much wheat. No. 2 red or 
hite winter and No. 2 Ontario spring, 
store, Montreal, $2.55 bu, including 5c 
carrying charges; No. 1 northern, 
ck, Bay ports or all-rail, $2.9314. 
OATMEAL 
rhe state of the market for oats sug- 
rests higher prices for the products, but 
emand for these is so limited that mill- 
s have not troubled to revise their 
iotations. Sales of rolled oats are 
ght, and of oatmeal, if possible, light- 
Rolled oats, $5.25@5.40, in 90-lb 
igs; Oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent 
ver rolled oats. Oat hulls are selling at 
*t0@43 ton, Montreal freights. 


COARSE GRAINS 
\fter a fairly consistent rise during 
the early days of the week, oats weak- 
ed on Friday. Other grains are quiet. 
\merican corn would sell freely here if 
handicap of an adverse exchange rate, 
1\ounting to about 12 per cent, were out 
the way. That much premium on 
merican funds is almost. prohibitive, 
len corn is quoted in Chicago at its 
ir value in relation to other feeding 
ains. Canadian importers are also 
indicapped by the car shortage on 
(nited States railways. A great deal of 
rn sold for delivery in Canada last 
nuary is still unshipped. No. 3 white 
itario oats, $1@1.02 bu, point of ship- 
nt; malting barley, $1.80@1.82; rye, 
'.85@1.88; buckwheat, $1.65@1.70; peas, 
; No. 2 Canadian western oats, 995%c, 
in store, Fort William; No. 3 yellow 
rn, prompt, $1.94 bu, track, Toronto. 


MEETING OF WHEAT BOARD 
The Canadian Wheat Board held its 
regular meeting for March in Montreal 


on Thursday and Friday. Matters dis- 
cussed included the outlook for export 
business in flour, which is the most press- 
ing consideration now before the Cana- 
dian trade. 

No new policy developed as a result 
of this meeting, as it is felt that the 
board is already doing everything pos- 
sible to take care of Canadian milling 
interests. 

Among those present were J. Stewart, 
chairman, Winnipeg; F. W. Riddell, 
Regina, Sask; W. A. Black, Montreal; 
N. McLeod Patterson, Fort William, 
Ont; W. L. Best, Ottawa; C. B. Watts, 
Toronto; F. O. Fowler and W. H. Mc- 
Williams, Winnipeg; J. Quintal, Mont- 
real; Lieutenant-Colonel J. Z. Frazer, 
Burford, Ont; W. A. Matheson, Winni- 
peg. 

NOTES 

Oil meal is selling at $85 ton and oil 

cake at $83, f.o.b. Montreal or Toronto. 


Brown’s Bread Co., Ltd., Toronto, will 
enlarge its baking capacity considerably 
this year. Additional property has al- 
ready been secured for the purpose. 


Demand for feed has never been as 
active in eastern Canada as at present. 
With the flour mills shut down, mill 
offals are no longer obtainable, which 
forces the demand for substitutes to its 
limit. 

The quantity of United States grain 
in store in Canada this spring is unusual- 
ly small. The figures show 244,000 bus 
rye and 25,000 bus corn. There is no 
United States wheat in any Canadian ele- 
vators. 

George H. Kelly, manager of the flour 
department of the Canadian ~ Wheat 
Board, Winnipeg, was in Toronto on 
Saturday, returning from a meeting of 
the Wheat Board held in Montreal on 
Thursday and Friday. He expects to 
visit -Chicago and Minneapolis on the 
way to Winnipeg. 

One of the hopeful indications of an 
early resumption of Canadian over-sea 
business in flour is the growing rate at 
which the pound sterling is advancing in 
value in Canadian financial centers. On 
Friday the quotation in Montreal was 
$4.25, for checks, a gain of about 61,c 
over previous day. 

The Canadian Feed Mfg. Co., Ltd., is 
now re-established in its Toronto offices, 
following a fire of about a month ago. 
Its suite in the Board of Trade Building 
was badly damaged at that time in a 
blaze that spread from a neighboring 
building. All is now fully repaired, and 
the office equipment renewed. 

Questions as to the operations of the 
Canadian Wheat Board are being asked 
in the House of Commons at Ottawa. The 
matters of expense of administration and 
responsibility for same seem to be the 
chief subject of curiosity. The govern- 
ment has also been asked to say whether 
it intends continuing the services of this 
board after the close of the current crop 
year. 

At the instance of stock and dairy 
farmers of Ontario the minister of agri- 
culture for this province is urging the 
Canadian Wheat Board to place orders 
with the flour mills of Canada sufficient 
to provide a fresh supply of millfeed, 
which is very badly wanted in this prov- 
ince. The shortage, which has been in- 
creasing week by week, now amounts to 
a veritable famine. 

The minister of labor in the Ontario 
government had a conference with the 
journeyman bakers of Ontario on Wed- 
nesday, with a view to the introduction 
of a bill to eliminate nightwork in bake- 
shops in this province. The master bak- 
ers are to be consulted later. Repre- 


sentatives of the men strongly urged this 
reform. The chief obstacle in the way 
seems to be the production of bread for 
use on Monday. All parties wish to avoid 
Sunday labor if this can be prevented. 

Canadian millers who feel themselves 
inclined to worry over the present in- 
activity of their industry may find en- 
couragement in the fact that a year ago 
matters were even worse, and yet they 
finished the crop year with one of the 
most satisfactory statements of total 
grinding they had ever shown. Business 
picked up in April, and was satisfactory 
from that time forward. Undoubtedly 
the rate of consumption of flour is now 
much greater than it was in 1919, and 
as a food it is still relatively cheap. The 
world knows these things, and will buy 
flour accordingly. 


WESTERN CANADA 

Winxnirec, Man., March 20.—Another 
uneventful week for all western mills 
has come to an end. Millers report this 
to be about the dullest period in the his- 
tory of the milling industry. Practically 
no mills are running, and there seems no 
prospect of brighter conditions. Stand- 
ard brands of spring wheat flour, per 
bbl, in 98-lb jute sacks, cash or sight 
draft terms, are as follows: 
Ontario from Port Arthur west ...... $12.65 





Manitoba points .......ceeeeseeeeeces 12.65 
Saskatchewan points .......eseeeee8% 12.55 
Alberta, Edmonton and points east... 12.45 
Alberta, points west of Edmonton.... 12.55 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 12.75 
British Columbia, coast territory .... 12.85 
Vancouver Island (Victoria)......... 12.90 
Prince Rupert .cccccccecscssccssccsece 13.05 


Dealers requiring time will be charged 10c 
bbl over above list. City dealers buying ton 
lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 20c over. 
Package differentials: 49’s, cotton, 40c bbl 
over; 24’s, cotton, 65c over, Covers for 98's, 
49’s or 24's, 50c bbl extra. 


WHEAT 
Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg for 
the week ending Friday amounted to 
952 cars. Following are the prices be- 
ing advanced to farmers by the Canadian 
Wheat Board, basis in store, Fort Wil- 
liam, together with prices charged mill- 
ers for same grades in same position per 
bu: 


Farmers Millers 
No. 1 northern .......6++. $2.16 $2.80 
No. 2 northern .......+e65 2.12 2.77 
No. 3 northern ....-..+++ 2.08 2.73 
No. 4 wheat ......ceeeeeee 2.02 2.67 
We, 6 MOORE ccccciccccces 2.02 2.67 
No. 6 special ....eeeeeeeee 1.91 2.56 
No. 6 special .......-eee0% 1.81 2.46 


Board prices to United States mills and 
over-sea buyers are not made public. 

The difference between these buying 
and selling prices represents carrying 
and administration charges, and profits 
to be divided among farmers at close of 
crop year. 

COARSE GRAINS 

There is little business being transact- 
ed in the cash grain markets. Offerings 
are small, and demand fair. Prices show 
very little change. Friday’s quotations: 
No. 2 Canadian western oats, 99%,c bu; 
No. 3 Canddian western barley, $1.741,; 
No. 2 Canadian western rye, $1.8714,— 
in store, Fort William or Port Arthur. 


RYE FLOUR 


Today’s quotations: white, $10 bbl, in 
98-lb bags; straight grades, $9.50; dark, 
$7.50,—f.o.b. cars at mill. 


MILLFEED 


There is no change in the market for 
millfeeds. Every one is inquiring for 
these products, and there are practically 
none to be had. Prices for mixed or 
straight car lots, delivered, remain as 
follows: Manitoba, bran $39 ton, shorts 
$46; Saskatchewan, bran $38, shorts $45; 
Alberta, Edmonton and points east, bran 
$37, shorts $44; Alberta, points west of 
Edmonton, bran $38, shorts $45; British 


Columbia, Revelstoke territory, bran $40, 
shorts $47; British Columbia, coast terri- 
tory, bran $41, shorts $48. 


OATMEAL 

The oatmeal market is very quiet, and 
prices unsteady. , Standard brands of 
rolled oats, in 80-lb bags, delivered to the 
trade, are quoted at $4.75 in Manitoba, 
$4.90 in Saskatchewan and $5.05 in Al- 
berta. Oatmeal, medium, standard or 
fine cut, in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent over 
rolled oats. 

LINSEED MEAL 

Ground meal is quoted at $79 ton, in 
bags, f.o.b. Winnipeg, and cake, in bulk, 
at $81. 

PARLIAMENT AND MILLERS 

W. A. Buchanan, member of the House 
of Commons for Lethbridge, Alta., is in- 
quiring in Parliament as to the truthful- 
ness of reports that the small flour mills 
of Canada are suffering because of the 
governmental restrictions under which 
they now operate. He wants to know if 
it is true that the small mills are shut 
down, and if they are suffering because 
of the set price for flour. A number of 
other points, including a pertinent one 
on taxation of export flour trade, are in- 
volved in this inquiry. 

NOTES 

Public storage records show about 2,- 
000,000 bus millable grades of oats in 
store in Canada. 

All members of the Canadian Wheat 
Board, with the exception of H. Tooley, 
secretary, are in Montreal this week. It 
is understood here that the board is meet- 
ing members of the millers’ committee. 


Of the total quantity of wheat now in 
store in public elevators in Canada (west 
and east of the lakes), 8,718,000 bus are 
of grades No. 3 northern and better. 
This is slightly over one-half of the total. 

During the six months ending Feb. 29, 
last, the quantity of oats inspected in 
western Canada amounted to 39,228,000 
bus, as against 18,364,000 in the same pe- 
riod of last crop year. Of this quantity, 
17,213,000 bus were shipped eastward, as 
against 5,360,000 a year ago. 

The Canadian Wheat Board issued the 
following announcement this week: “Un- - 
til further notice, and effective imme- 
diately, surcharge of $2 per bbl on blend- 
ed and hard spring wheat flours, shipped 
to British markets on the west coast of 
Africa mainland, is reduced to $1 per 
bbl. Non-British markets remain at $2 
per bbl.” 

The estimate of the Northwest Grain 
Dealers’ Association as to the amount of 
wheat still in the hands of western. Ca- 
nadian farmers to be marketed is believed 
by some to be too high. The amount 
stated is 8,000,000 bus. Notwithstanding 
any such criticism that may arise, this 
figure seems small in relation to the size 
of the crop last year. 

Cash oats reached the dollar mark at 
Winnipeg on Tuesday. This is the high- 
est price remembered in this market, and 
is indicative of the tightness of the situa- 
tion in feeding grains. With practically 
every flour mill in the country shut down, 
millfeeds are not to be had, and the 
shortage thereby created has a very de- 
cided effect upon other classes of feed. 

Latest figures available show the quan- 
tity of wheat in store in public alevators 
of Canada to be 14,868,000 bus, oats 6,- 
000,000, barley 2,000,000, rye 469,000, and 
flaxseed 200,000 bus. Of the wheat shown, 
3,721,000 bus are east of the lakes, and 
of this quantity about 2,000,000 bus are in 
positions convenient for grinding in mills 
in Ontario east of the lakes. 

During the six months of current crop 
year ending with February, total receipts 
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of wheat at Fort William and: Port Ar- 
thur amounted to 69,594,000 bus, against 
84,781,000 in same period last year. In 
the same six months, shipments amount- 
ed to 61,674,000 bus, a gain of 5,760,000 
over 1919. ‘Total inspections of wheat 
west of the lakes in same six months 
came to 92,108,000 bus, against 107,306,- 
000 in 1919. 

The following communication regard- 
ing export contracts under Canadian 
Wheat Board regulation No. 92 was sent 
to all mills, this week, by the Canadian 
Millers’ Committee: ““In the event of a 
change in the price of wheat, wheat flour 
and offals, the Canadian Wheat Board 
stated that the above regulation will not 
affect any unfilled export contracts for 
flour, provided a permit has been grant- 
ed in the regular way by the board and 
that all contracts entered into are for 
shipment within a 30-day period. The 
board, however, will not guarantee wheat 


supplies to cover sucli contracts. The. 


Canadian Wheat Board regulation No. 
92 is intended to cover domestic sales in 
the Dominion of Canada, and regulations 
are being issued from time to time 
through the medium of the Canadian 
Millers’ Committee with regard to the 
export situation.” M. Liston. 





MONTREAL 

Montreat, Qvue., March 20.—In the 
flour trade there has been an increased 
inquiry from foreign sources for spring 
wheat grades, but the only sale reported 
was a lot of 6,500 tons of winter wheat 
flour for Egypt. In addition to this, 
millers note some demand from the Brit- 
ish West Indies, with sales of several 
thousand barrels. 

The ocean freight rate on flour to Unit- 
ed Kingdom ports from St. John, N. B., 
has been reduced to 65c per 100 lbs. This 
same rate is quoted for May shipment 
from Montreal. 

Domestic and country trade in spring 
wheat flour is quiet, with no change in 
oye Car lots are quoted at $13.25 

bl, in jute, with 10c off for spot cash. 

Winter wheat flour is slow sale. Car 
lots of best grades are quoted at $10.50 
@10.75 bbl, in second-hand jute bags, 
ex-track. 

A moderate business in white corn flour 
is noted at $10.50@10.60 bbl, in jute, de- 
livered, 

The market for all lines of feedstuffs 
is strong under a good demand and 
scarcity of supplies. Wholesale jobbers 
are selling 50-bag lots of bran in mixed- 
car orders at $49 ton, and 100-bag lots 
of shorts at $56, including bags, deliv- 
ered, while millers quote car lots of bran 
at $45.25 and shorts at $52.25, including 
bags, ex-track, less 25c ton for spot cash. 
Two straight cars of shorts were sold 
this week at $58. 

Advancing prices for oats made this 
week’s market for rolled oats strong. 
Standard grades are selling at $5.60 per 
bag of 90 lbs in cotton, and at $5.50 in 
jute, delivered. 

NOTES 


R. R. Dobell, western manager of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., arrived 
here from Winnipeg on Monday, and re- 
turned to the West today. 

W. W. Hutchison, vice-president and 
general manager of the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., is on an ex- 
tended tour through the southern states 
for the benefit of his health, and will not 
return to Montreal before May 1. 

W. A. Black, Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., and F. W. Riddell, assistant chair- 
man of the Canadian Wheat Board, will 
sail on March 22 on the Metagama from 
St. John, N. B., for Europe, on business 
for the board. Mr. Black will likely visit 
Belgium, France and Italy before he re- 
turns to Montreal. He expects to be 
back here May 15. Tuomas S. Bark. 





Car Ferry Not Sunk 

The daily press on March 9 carried a 
story telling of the sinking of Pere Mar- 
quette steamer No. 3 off Ludington, 
Mich. The reports referred to this as a 
Pere Marquette car ferry. This was in- 
correct. The entire car-ferry fleet is 
still intact, and making trips daily be- 
tween Milwaukee and Manitowoc, Wis., 
and Ludington. Steamer No. 3 was an 
old passenger boat, and had no connec- 
tion whatever with the car-ferry service. 
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The flour market continues quiet, with 
a very limited interest on the part of 
buyers, and from the present outlook this 
condition is liable to continue for some 
time. The heavy purchasing of some 60 
days ago is almost entirely responsible 
for the present condition, for nearly 
every one in the market overbought and, 
with resales at prices well under mill 
limits, and mills, in order to force fur- 
ther sales, cutting prices to do so, a mild 
demoralization has taken possession of 
the market and seems each week to grow 
more intense; besides, the attempt on the 
part of mills to force sales has created 
a very wide range in prices, which adds 
something more to the general feeling of 
uncertainty. 

There has been some real demand from 
export markets, but so far as could be 
learned, most of it came from Egypt, 
and was for the lower grades of flour. 
There were some inquiries from other 
countries for large lots, but no business 
was worked up to the close of the week. 
There was a wild rumor to the effect that 
140,000 tons of corn flour had been sold 
to Egypt, and the trade was naturally 
much interested to know all about it but, 
when finally run down, it was found to 
be largely moonshine. It seems that one 
of the large corn-milling concerns booked 
corn goods for shipment covering a pe- 
riod of six months, which, figured round- 
ly, amounted to about 140,000 bbls, but 
some one inadvertently substituted tons 
for barrels, hence the excitement. 

General quotations: spring first pat- 
ents, $14@14.25; standard patents, $12.50 
@13.50; first clears, $9.25@10.25; soft 
winter straights, $10.75@11; hard winter 
straights, $11.60@12.75; first clears, $9@ 
10; rye, $9@9.75,—all in jute. 


FLOUR CLUB DINES 


The New York Flour Club held its 
tenth annual banquet Tuesday evening, 
March 16, at the Hotel Biltmore. The 
event was attended by a larger number 
of the club’s members and friends than 
on any previous similar occasion, and it 
was in some respects the best affair of its 
kind ever held by this organization. 

The menu was excellent and well 
served, and the floral decorations beauti- 
ful and appropriate. The orchestra at 
intervals delighted the diners with some 
excellent selections, and Albert Walsh, a 
popular member of the club, as usual, 
and in a splendid baritone voice, sang 
several songs, all of which were greatly 
appreciated. 

Frank Wiseman, who on previous oc- 
casions has sung at these banquets, was 
again a feature. 

B. H. Wunder, president of the club, 
acted as toastmaster, and in his prelim- 
inary remarks outlined ways in which he 
thought the organization could be espe- 
cially useful to the trade. He urged 
each member to give it support at least to 
the extent of attending its. regular busi- 
ness meetings. He then introduced Wil- 
liam H. Edwards, internal revenue col- 
lector for New York, who spoke in a 
happy vein, though not altogether with- 
out seriousness. Following Mr. Edwards 
came Judge Edward L. Garvin, of the 
federal court, whose remarks were great- 
ly appreciated. 

H. J. Horan, president of the Phila- 
delphia Flour Club, spoke for visiting 
members from other clubs, represented 
by W. H. Hayward, president of the Bal- 
timore Flour Club, Walter E. Smith, 
president, and Seth Catlin, secretary and 


treasurer Boston Flour Club, and H. C. 
Veatch, president Buffalo Flour Club. 


NOTES 

W. S. Preyer, Buffalo, representative 
of the Duluth-Superior Milling Co., was 
in New York Tuesday. 

The Acorn Grain & Milling Co., Utica, 
N._Y., is installing machinery in its plant 
there and soon expects to be in operation. 
The company is composed of Charles H. 
Crandall and George Wilkinson. 

On Tuesday of last week the trans- 
atlantic lines announced a drop in freight 
rates on all cereals to the United King- 
dom of 35c per 100 lbs, the new rate be- 
ing 65c. There was only a limited amount 
of freight booked for small parcels, 

New York’s coastwise shipping is being 
very much hampered by the longshore- 
men’s strike which started last week. This 
is only one of a series of several strikes 
of a similar nature which have held up 
shipping around New York during the 
past six months. Generally speaking, the 
men demand more pay and less work. 

Among millers visiting New York this 
week were Robert R. Clark, president 
Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo; 
J. L. Rodney, president and manager 
Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co; Gilbert 
Humphrey, El Reno (Okla.) Mill & Ele- 
vator Co; Theodore B. Thall, sales-man- 
ager Maney Milling Co., Omaha; Neb; 
Chauncy Abbott, Jr., vice-president Oma- 
ha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co; Charles L. 
Roos, secretary and sale+manager Hunt- 
er Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas; A. 
V. Imbs, vice-president and sales-man- 
ager J. F. Imbs Milling Co., St. Louis; 
Emmett V. Hoffman, vice-president 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City; A. 
C. Loring, president, and John S. Pills- 
bury, vice-president, Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis; E. W. Erickson, 
thanager Big Diamond Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass.,- March 20.—Embargoes 
are now being generally lifted by the 
railroads, and receipts of flour are show- 
ing an increase over previous weeks, De- 
spite the fact that shipments have been 
delayed as a result of these embargoes, 
it is surprising that there has been so lit- 
tle complaint in the trade regarding a 
shortage of flour. About every one in 
the trade seems to have had enough on 
hand for ordinary purposes, this being 
especially true of the large bakers and 
wholesalers. . 

Dealers state that flour now coming 
forward has been from four to six weeks 
on the way, compared to two to three 
weeks in a normal time. There are still 
many shipments destined for this market 





‘that have been on the way for months. 


This is one of the reasons for the dullness 
reported in the flour market the past few 
weeks. The fact that these shipments are 
sidetracked somewhere between the mill 
and Boston has caused buyers to hold off 
in expectation of a speedy arrival. 

Some of the spring wheat millers were 
reported to have endeavored to force 
trade by price-cutting, but there was lit- 
tle business reported along this line. One 
Minneapolis mill was reported as offering 
at resales its product fully 50c bbl under 
its mill quotation. A few cars were sold, 
but not enough to affect the market. 

Many of the mills are beginning to 
show considerable anxiety regarding new 
business, as evinced by the efforts of their 
representatives here to secure sales. They 
are also asking for shipping directions 
on flopr already purchased and not called 
for. 

Flour prices are not materially changed 
from last week. Some standard spring 
patents are quoted a little higher, but the 
selling range is unchanged. Hard winter 
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wheat flours are quiet, although prices are 
firmly held. Soft winter wheat flours are 
extremely dull, straights and clears being 
especially slow of sale, with prices easier, 
although not openly quoted. 

Louis W. DePass. 





BALTIMORE 

Battimore, Mp., March 20.—Flour was 
weaker on all grades, but more salable 
on soft winters. Springs were fairly 
steady but inanimate, first patents clos- 
ing nominally at $13.25@13.75; standard 
brands, $12.50@13,—in 98-lb cottons; 60c 
more in wood, 30c less in jute, or 40c 
less in bulk. Some of the mills were 
very anxious to sell, and made tempting 
offers, but everybody appeared to be 
waiting for the great drop which was 
expected to follow the government’s re- 
tirement from business. No sales could 
be traced, though there was an export 
inquiry for spot first spring clear in th: 
market. 

Hard winters were easier and slow 
first patents at the close ranging nom 
inally $12.75@13.25; straights, $11.75¢ 
12.25,—in 98-lb cottons; 60c¢ more in 
wood, 30c less in jute, or 40c less in bulk 
There were some nibbles for standard 
quality. A few mills were asking 50: 
over quotations for their product. 

Soft winters were lower and in better 
demand, patents closing nominally at 
$11.75@12; near-by straights, $10.25@ 
10.50,—in 98-lb cottons; 60c more in 
wood, 30c less in jute, or 40¢ less ij 
bulk. Patents were neglected at the pre 
mium demanded for them over near-by 
straights, while the latter were in fai: 
request at the decline, resulting in th 
sale of 1,200 to 1,500 bbls at $10.25 i: 
second-hand cottons, or $9.95 bulk 
Leading near-by straights would not 
meet these prices, but were held at $10.5: 
@11 in second-hand cottons. 

City mills ran lightly, and reported no 
improvement in trade, domestic or ex 
port. They made no change in thei: 
prices on flour, but advanced feed $1@? 
ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 107,141 
bbls; destined for export, 89,503. 


NOTES 


Exports from here this week included 
3,947 bbls flour and 298,858 bus grain 
8,000 wheat, 25,714 corn and 265,144 rye 

Walter F. Macneal, of Walter F. Mac 
neal & Co., feed, grain and hay, was to 
today operated on for appendicitis at 
Mercy Hospital, this city. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 12, 1919, to March 20, 1920, 61,207 
bus; year ago, 241,353. Range of prices 
this week, $1.25@1.75; last year, $1.48@ 
1.6114. 

Charles Schmidt, president City Bak 
ing Co., who went to St. Augustine, Fla 
and not to California, as stated in this 
correspondence last week, is expecte: 
home daily. 

Receipts of southern wheat from Jun 
20, 1919, to March 20, 1920, 1,542,139 
bus; same period last year, 1,216,718 
Range of prices this week, $2.15@2.6( 
last year, $2.200@2.38%. 

There was an inquiry here this we« 
for spring first clears on spot for expo 
which couldn’t wait even for instant mi 
shipment, and didn’t say whether it cam 
from Egypt or No Man’s Land. 

The Washburn-Crosby Co. has tem 
porarily at least placed Frank R. Eaton, 
its Washington, D. C., representative, 
in charge of its Baltimore office, su 
ceeding the late Lewis S. Tyler. 

Visitors were P. Dewar, of Dewar ¢ 
Webb, grain importers, London; J. PF. 
Armstrong, sales-manager Eagle Rolle 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn; F. Matthew: 
with D. A. Stickell & Sons, millers, Ha 
gerstown, Md; Thomas C. Bowling, man 
ager Jefferson Milling Co., Charlestown 
W. Va; Joseph Scott, of the States Ma 
rine Co., New York. 

The Seattle Spirit arrived here r 
cently with a cargo of Pacific Coast flour 
comprising 120,000 140-lb jutes, intende: 
for the government, and destined fo 
export. It is said the government nov 
has 625,000 sacks of Pacific Coast flour 
here and 400,000 at Norfolk, Va., an¢ 
that all of it will move out shortly. Th 
local experts say that some of this Pa- 
cific Coast flour is most beautifully 
milled, being without spot or blemish as 
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to dress and causing the product of many 
inills in other parts of the country to 
suffer greatly in this respect by com- 
parison. 

Traffic Bureau bulletin, March 16: 
“further efforts have secured the fol- 
lowing modification from the Baltimore 

Ohio Railroad in the application of 
-torage charges where old certificates are 
r-tired and new ones taken out for the 
;irpose of securing benefit of equalized 
rte of insurance: The charge for the 
time the grain has been in store on the 

| certificate will be computed on the 
basis of %e per bu for each period of 

- days, and the 20-day period will thus 

transferred to the new certificate, and 

rage continue at the prevailing rates 
effect as of the date of the new cer- 
cate.” 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





ROCHESTER 
Rocuester, N. Y., March 20.—Mills 
de a fair output this week, all things 
nsidered. Some mills report a little 
ot business, but that is about all. The 
ik of the grinding this week has been 
former contracts, but in the case of 
ist mills these are closely caught up. 
is fast getting to the point that it 
ist be new business or no business. 
me mills report sales of clears for ex- 
rt. This, along with the probability 
it the Grain Corporation will unload its 
rplus soft wheat flour in Europe, is 
nsidered the most hopeful sign of the 
nes. 
Che car situation is very tight. Some 
lls have not had a car of wheat out of 
iffalo in three weeks, depending on 
eir own holdings and what has filtered 
ough from the West. Inasmuch as 
tle flour was moved, few cars were re- 
uired, but the condition has been ag- 
iwated by the policy of railroads, now 
hat they are back under private opera- 
tion, to demand that all equipment be 
ited back to the owner line as soon as 
loaded. The car shortage has directly 
ffected the distribution of western flour 
ere. 
here has been a little change in prices, 
ith variations up or down within the 
mits of 10c. The rather nominal quo- 
tions on hard wheat flours follow: 
pring patents, $14.25@14.50 bbl, 98's, 
cotton, car lots, Boston; local, $14.70; 
raights, local, $14, 98’s, cotton; bakers 
tent, $13.75, 98’s, cotton, car lots, Bos- 
n; first clears, $9.50@10.75, 98’s, cotton, 
r lots, Boston; local, $10; low-grade, 
(.95@7, jute, car lots, Boston, Western 
rands: faney patent, jobbing, $14.40 bbl, 
4's, cotton; bakers patent, $13.60, same 
isis. 
I'rade in soft wheat flour is dead. 
ere is a little local business, and small 
intry mills have got down to about a 
ist basis. However, there is no urgency 
sell wheat. Farmers, even in the face 
little demand, stand pat for at least 
50 bu, and some of them want $2.75. 
he fact is that a good many buyers have 
en caught with wheat on their hands 
sat cost them $2.75@2.80 bu. Naturally, 
uch are holding out for the long price, 
id the effect goes around the circle. 
Nominal prices for winter straights: car 
ts, Boston, $11.65@11.75, 98’s, cotton; 
bbing, $11.50@11.75. 
Both graham and whole-wheat flours 
ve sunk to a picayune basis, with not 
ough interest in the market to warrant 
uotations. 
While there has been little change in 
ices of rye flour this week, there is a 
ner tone to the market and stocks are 
ongly held. Best white brands are 
ioted at $9.75 bbl, 98’s, cotton, car lots, 
ston. Western brands inactive, and 
juoted as follows: light, $8.75@9; me- 
im, $8.50; dark, $8,—all in 98’s, cot- 
1, jobbing basis. 
Millfeeds very strong, and prices are 
idily working higher. Some mills have 
vanced bran as much as $$ ton, and 
ddlings $4, while corn meal is up $2 
d oat feed, bulk, $3. Demand exceeds 
pply, and millers have little to offer. 
\bout all shipments are in mixed cars 
‘o regular customers. Quotations: spring 
‘ran, $52@57 ton, sacked, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local, $58; winter bran, $53, sacked, 
nill door only; spring middlings, $56@ 
65, sacked, car lots, Boston; jobbing, $62; 
inter middlings, $62, sacked, mill door 
only. Rye feed strong, with mill door 
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sales only, at $54@56, sacked, Dealers 
have difficulty in getting shipments of 
feed through. Oat feed, bulk, $75 ton, 
jobbing; corn meal, same basis, $73; corn 
meal, table quality, unchanged at $5 per 
100 Ibs, small lots. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Rochester mills, with a 


weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
THIS WEG moc cccctecnsecnde 7,70 41 
Last week ....cccccccccecs 5,950 32 


Of this week’s total, 6,500 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 600 winter and 600 
rye. 

NOTES 

An ordinance calling for municipal 
daylight saving in the city has been in- 
troduced in the common council. 

City banks are advertising food drafts 
calling for delivery of food by the Ameri- 
can Relief Administration in the stricken 
countries of central Europe. 

Believing that this will be a critical 
year for traffic on the new Barge Canal, 
the Rochester Chamber of Commerce has 
gone on record as recommending that 
the state see to it that a sufficient num- 
ber of towing tugs are furnished. 

Plans are under way for the establish- 
ment of a state naval aéronautic station 
at Summerville this season. Organization 
of the air division will begin at the state 
armory here at once, with Lieutenant 
Wayne Duffett, a son of W. H. Duffett, 
president of J. A. Hinds & Co., in charge. 

Asserting that but three-tenths of 1 per 
cent of American exporters use _ the 
metric system exclusively, the Chamber 
of Commerce, through its industrial man- 
agement committee, has gone on record 
in opposition to the proposal made in 
some influential quarters to substitute the 
metric system of weights and measures 
for the present English system. 


T. W. Kwapp. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Puiaperpuia, Pa., March 20.—The 
local flour market continues unsatisfac- 
tory. Local jobbers and bakers have not 
large stocks, but are cautious, and in 
view of the uncertain outlook are unwill- 
ing to operate except to satisfy actual 
needs. Because of the poor outlet, some 
mills are shading prices in order to at- 
tract buyers, but without much success 
as second-hand stocks are still available 
below manufacturers’ limits. Rye flour 
is in moderate but ample supply and 
dull, The strength of corn influences a 
firm feeling in the market for corn 
goods, but domestic demand is light. 


NOTES 

Harry B. Cassel, hay merchant, has 
returned from Florida. 

George P. White, flour broker, is home 
from Florida,.where he has been three 
weeks. 

John K. Scattergood, grain, feed and 
hay dealer, is on a business trip to Kan- 
sas City. 

Oldach Bros. Co., Inc., of this city, has 
been chartered, with $10,000 capital, to 
deal in flour. 

The embargo against the Keystone 
Warehouse & Elevator Co., North Phila- 
delphia, was raised yesterday. 

Among visitors on ’change this week 
were Amos Curry, miller, of Palmyra, 
Pa. and J. George Oehrl, representing 
Harry C. Wach, grain and feed dealer, 
of Baltimore. 

E. H. Cocke, connected with the In- 
ternational Mercantile Marine Co., and 
Harry C. Wach, grain and feed merchant 
of Baltimore, have been proposed for 
membership in the Commercial Ex- 
change. 

H. W. Brown, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., this city, has been elected 
treasurer of the Association of Manu- 
facturers’ Representatives, Inc., to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of Mel- 
vin L. James. 

The International Freighting Corpora- 
tion will inaugurate its freight service 
from Philadelphia to Kobe, Yokohama 
and Shanghai early next month. The 
pioneer steamship will be the Mercer. 
The vessels will dock at Girard Point. 

It is reported that the New England 


Corporation, which operates a line of 
steamers between Boston and Pacific 
Coast ports, will put on larger steamers 
and have them load here as well as at 
Boston. Charles E. Ware, Jr., president 
of the corporation, was in town several 
days in consultation with leading ship- 
pers to the Pacific Coast, and has such 
positive assurance of support that there 
is every likelihood of the early starting 
of this service. 
Samuet S. Dantets. 





BUFFALO 

Burraro, N. Y., March 20.—There is a 
better feeling in the flour market here, 
in spite of the little business being done 
and the difficulty in getting prices to 
come up as they should. The millers 
believe that inquiries today reflect the 
advance in wheat, and that it would not 
take much to start flour-buying. They 
seem to place little credence in the re- 
ports of heavy stocks of flour on hand. 
The fact. that quotations sent to would-be 
buyers resulted in only a few orders 
means nothing, in their opinion. 

The big mill here has a fair bunch of 
orders for export flour to South America, 
and could work more, due to the change 
in Argentine wheat prices, if assured of 
a car supply. This mill has had some 
difficulty in getting cars all this year, but 
has never lost so much time as during the 
past week, for the reason that it is 
through with western rail wheat ship- 
ments. None of the mills are able to run 
full time, owing to the car shortage. 

Dealers here, however, have at last se- 
cured enough cars to supply a fair num- 
ber of the outside mills with wheat, only 
one big road being short of cars. For 
this much relief the country miller is 
grateful. 

There was no change in wheat flour 
prices here, but millers reported a better 
demand for rye flour, with prospects of 
an advance next week, as stocks were 
light. 

Kansas City mills were offering short 
patents at $13.25@13.30, about the same 
prices as prevailed last week, but a differ- 
ence of $1 was made for standard pat- 
ents, which is 50c less than a week ago. 
There was no demand, and shipping di- 
rections were wanted. It was also inti- 
mated that the mills would shade prices 
rather than shut down at present. 

Soft winter wheat mills were offering 
short patent at $12.70, the same as last 
week, but asking 5@10c more for stand- 
ard, which was quoted at $12.30, and 
pastry $11.40, track, Buffalo. Trade was 
very slow. 

Millfeeds are again higher and scarcer 
in all positions. The mills are sold ahead 
for 30 days or more, and only offering 
moderate amounts in mixed cars with 
flour. There is little doubt of a big short 
interest in millfeeds, but buyers cannot 
find anything here, although willing to 
pay a premium over quotations for a 
large quantity. 

Prices are due for another advance on 
Monday, millers say, as they are bid 
higher for immediate shipment, especially 
of bran. The report that dairymen will 
curtail the production of milk, which will 
shut off some of the demand for feeds, 
is not taken seriously, as there is no 
prospect of the mills running above pres- 
ent capacity for several weeks at least. 
Today’s quotations are $1.50 higher than 
last week, and predictions are made that 
there will be an advance of fully that 
much more before the middle of next 
week, 

Corn-meal coarse feed is higher, with a 
continued good demand. Hominy feed 
unsettled but generally held above last 
week’s prices, with offerings increasing. 
Gluten feed scarce but lower. Malt 
process gluten is offered at $74.50. Cot- 
tonseed meal lower, some advices today 
reporting a sharp break. Offerings are 
liberal. Oil’ meal, spot, is offered at $70 
quite freely, and moving slowly. The 
mills quote April shipment at $68, and 
May at $66. The feeling is very weak for 
prompt shipment. 

There were no offerings of ground bar- 
ley or feed here this week. Rye mid- 
dlings were quoted at $56.50, sacked, 
track, Buffalo. 

Buckwheat was quoted at $3.40@3.50, 
with no sales and little offered. Milo 
maize is arriving freely, and selling at 
$2.50@2.55 per 100 lbs, track, Buffalo. 

Rolled oats in fairly good demand, and 
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there is quite a stock on hand here. Oat 
hulls, reground, higher and very scarce, 
with bids of $35.50, sacked, track, Buf- 
falo. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 





Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
This week 75,900 45 
Last week ... 80,355 48 
Year ago 100,750 60 
Two years ago .....,. Le ccees 101,650 61 
Three years ago ......++s. 111,750 67 


NOTES 


A. M. Cook, manager of the Syracuse 
Milling Co., was on ’change today. 

Stocks of wheat here are 8,750,000 bus,’ 
compared with 11,100,000 last year. 

The bakeshop of Herman Finkelstein 
ay was damaged $3,000 this week by 

re. 

The ice that has bound the St. Law- 
rence River for three months is reported 
breaking up. 

A. S. Craik, superintendent of the 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co., was here for 
several days this week. 

Frank F. Henry, manager of the 

ashburn-Crosby mills here, who has 

een South for several months, returned 
this week fully recovered in health and 
strength. | 

Work was started this week on the 
warehouse and mill of the George J. 
Meyer Malting Co. The building will be 
four stories, of concrete and brick, and 
will cost $20,000. The mill will be of 
200 bbls capacity. 

The Churchill Grain & Seed Co., Inc., 
capitalized at $100,000, has filed a certifi- 
cate of incorporation here. Directors: 
Leroy S. Churchill, G. W. Bartlett, F. 
Fuller, J. W. Van Allen and G. T. 
Hackett, all of this city. 

The Grain Corporation shipped 270,000 
bus wheat this week, the largest amount 
in several months, and has 2,000,000 bus 
more to go as soon as cars can be sup- 
plied. There is some improvement no- 
ticeable in the management of the rail- 
roads since the first of the month, but it 
is yet far from what it was before the 
government took them over. 


E. Banoasser. 





New Package Differentials 
The following schedule of package dif- 
ferentials, as issued by the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, with corrections, was 
effective March 15: 


BASIS 98-LB COTTON 





Weight, No.to *Buyers’ 

lbs Kind Differential bbl packages 

196 wood $ .60 over 

98 wood 1.30 over 

140 jute .20 under 

98 jute -20 under 2 

98 cotton basis 2 

96 cotton -20 under 2 

49 cotton -20 over Giccvodes $ .10 
48 cotton BO@MO fissccvee -10 
24% cotton -50 over Sricccccs -10 
24 cotton 30 over Se vccveve -10 
12% cotton -90 over WS. rsvcoce +15 
12 cotton -70 over BB. vesccce 15 
10 cotton 1.40 over 20 -20 
8 cotton 1.10 over -26 

cotton 1.40 over .30 
6 cotton 1.35 over 80 
5 cotton 1.85 over -40 
7 cotton 1.70 over +45 
3% cotton 2.00 over -50 
3 cotton 1.85 over -55 
2 cotton 2.60 over -70 
49 paper .20 under G. cencene 10 
48 paper .40 under G.cstsaee -10 
24% =paper -10 under Deccseses 15 
24 paper -80 under Bi cccccce 15 
12% paper -05 over +20 
12 paper -15 under -20 
10 paper .40 over 26 
8 paper .10 over 30 
7 paper 80 over 30 
6 paper .20 over 35 
5 paper -65 over -50 
4 paper .45 over -50 
3% paper -80 over -55 
3 paper .80 over -55 
paper 1.60 over -80 





*Charge over bulk price for packing in 
buyers’ packages. 

Additional charge per barrel for outside 
envelopes: jute (1 to bbl), 40c; jute (2 to 
bbl), 50c; cotton (2 to bbl), 70c; paper (4 
to bbl), 40c, 

All sales to be made basis 98-lb cotton. 

A reduction of 40c per bbl from the half- 
cotton basing price shall be made where the 
flour is packed in buyers’ 98-lb bags, and a 
reduction of 20c per bbl from the 140-lb jute 
price where the flour is packed in buyers’ 
140-1b jute bags. 

Seller or buyer may not have option of 
shipping flour in cotton or jute sacks, where 
either have been specified at time of sale, 
except as may be agreed to by buyer and 
seller at time of shipment. 
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TOO MUCH FLOUR 

There is probably no subject of so 
much general interest in both the milling 
and flour-distributing trades as the prob- 
able course of the market between now 
and the new crop. Next in interest is the 
chance of a resumption of buying before 
the new crop. It is realized that the size 
of the present flour stocks in all hands 
has a very direct and vital bearing on 
these two points, and hence there has 
been active inquiry to determine the size 
of these stocks. 

There is noticeable a feeling in many 
quarters that there is entirely too much 
flour in all positions in the country. The 
bakery trade is known to be heavily 
stocked and bought ahead, and many job- 
bers’ warehouses in the South, and per- 
haps elsewhere, are well loaded with 
flour. Nevertheless, a spring buying move- 
ment is predicted by many jobbers. 

Requests for cancellation and for de- 
lays in making shipments hardly indicate 
a dearth of supplies, even though these 
have been inspired primarily by the re- 
cent decline in the market. The trade, as 
a whole, understands its obligations un- 
der contracts, and the odium which at- 
taches to repudiations, much more gener- 
ally than a few years ago and, conse- 
quently, this trouble is only sporadic. 

Ingenious excuses are alleged for not 
taking out flour which shows a loss, fre- 
quently rather amusing in their childlike 
simplicity and transparency. It is ap- 
parent, however, that the moral stamina 
and fiber of the trade has improved to 
such an extent in recent years that actual 
repudiations of contracts are rare, ex- 
cept in a few cases where the party’s rep- 
utation is so bad that it cannot be hurt 
much more. 

Fortunately for soft wheat milling and 
flour interests, this type of flour has 
shown no such decline in price as hard 
wheat flours, and little trouble from re- 
pudiations is anticipated. There is ac- 
tually more danger of trouble from the 
inability of the mills to make shipment 
in contract time because of want of 
wheat or cars. Many mills have been se- 
riously embarrassed from one or the 
other of these causes, or both. 

It is believed that any considerable re- 
turn of buyers to the market would ad- 
vance prices. It would send millers into 
the market for wheat, which has been 
none too easy to get when there was no 
demand for flour, and would give an in- 
dication of the actual value of wheat for 
milling. The proposed exportation of 
the large stock of flour in the hands of 
the Grain Corporation, which has been 
hanging over the trade for months, would 
likewise have a salutary effect and might 
stimulate prices. 

It is not unusual to find both millers 
and jobbers looking for somewhat higher 
prices. Ever since the first of January 
there has been no demand for flour, 
movement from warehouses has been 
slow, and the trade has been rather well 
stocked. Consequently, it is felt that 
under such conditions prices would nat- 
urally seek the lowest possible levels, and 
that any change whatever would be for 
the better. An advance of a dollar a 
barrel would be most welcome, as _ it 
would increase confidence and help re- 
lieve the distress of those with flour 
béoked at higher prices. 

On the other hand, as we are nearing 
the period of decontrol on May 31, buy- 


ers are very likely to be decidedly con- 
servative in their purchases, and a hand- 


to-mouth policy will probably be followed. 
The coming of the government crop re- 
port April 1 and the probable spring 
wheat acreage are factors which will have 
.& bearing, and doubtless will help to 
crystallize sentiment. If these reports 
indicate a short crop, buyers may feel 
more confidence, and will doubtless show 
more of a disposition to take on flour. 
The present inclination of the trade is to 
await the coming of these reports before 
definitely making up its mind on any 
course of action. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 
Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
TRI WOOK coccccccceccccss 23,900 50 
Be WOES scccccccnccsboces 12,500 26 
Wee Go eke ue ve hat de sane 37,100 77 
TWO FOOSE OHO occvcccdvcce 14,100 29 
Three years ago .......++++ 24,500 61 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, In- 

diana and Michigan, including those at 

Toledo, as reported to The Northwest- 

ern Miller, with comparisons for the cor- 
responding weeks of 1919 and 1918: 

Capacity Output Pet. 





88,350 49,420 56 
102,060 35,765 35 
87,960 61,641 70 
62,400 23,055 37 
*Week ending March 20. tWeek ending 
March 13, 
NOTES 


The annual meeting of the Ohio Mill- 
ers’ State Association will be held at the 
Deshler Hotel, Columbus, April 29-30. 


The Midwest Elevator Co., Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., a newly formed company and 
capitalized at $100,000, has taken over 
the Springer-McComas Grain Co. Incor- 
porators are George H. Evans, William 
R. Evans, Fred Hathaway, John A. Mc- 
Comas and William D. Springer. 

It is reported that many of the wheat- 
fields in northern Ohio are heavily infest- 
ed with Hessian fly. The insect has de- 
stroyed a large percentage of the wheat 
in many fields, and in some instances has 
destroyed whole fields. Some of the 
farmers will replant these with other 
crops. 

Members of the Toledo Produce Ex- 
change are not in favor of the ordinance 
passed by the city council which will re- 
sult in the moving ahead of Toledo clocks 
one hour on March 28. A difficulty en- 
countered by the Toledo grain and seed 
men is due to the fact that the opening 
and closing of trading sessions here are 
governed to some extent by the Chicago 
Board of Trade, and Chicago has not an- 
nounced a change of schedule. 





INDIANAPOLIS 

Inptanapous, Inp., March 20.—Busi- 
ness continued extremely dull in milling 
in Indiana this week, both corn and wheat 
millers reporting an absence of any 
orders of consequence. Grinding con- 
tinued, however, and a few mills reported 
more activity in this particular than in 
the preceding week. With reports from 
bakers showing no decrease in sales of 
breadstuffs, it is felt that ultimately 
there must be a big revival in buying, 
since stores of flour on hand are rapidly 
diminishing. 

Receipts of wheat in this city have 
reached a very low point, only 9,000 bus 
coming in this week, while outside de- 
mand resulted in the shipment of 21,000 
bus. The amount of corn received also 
was rather small, but lack of a large out- 
side demand resulted in more being re- 
ceived than was shipped out. Eastern 
demand in this territory recently has fall- 
en off considerably. Manufacturers of 


corn products, however, are expecting a 
larger movement soon. 

In support of this view they point out 
that corn is being offered from Argen- 
tina, Manchuria and Mexico. In addition, 
the reserve on farms in the Middle West 
is regarded as fairly large, and, with the 
oo of springlike weather, they 
believe the holding ideas of the producer 
will be tempered. Better weather, it al- 
so is added, will increase the ability of 
the railroads to move freight. 

This view has suggested to some of 
the dealers in this territory that prices 
are sufficiently high, and that develop- 
ments in the way of further importation 
or increased movement of domestic corn 
may bring a downward trend. As re- 
gards wheat, the idea is growing that no 
large stores of milling quality remain on 
the farms. 

Quotations for shipments of both 
wheat and corn products in car lots show 
little change from last week. In wheat 
flour soft winter patents are offered at 
$11.60@12.25 bbl, 98-lb cotton basis, a 
drop of 10c on the minimum and 5c on 
the maximum. Hard winter patents are 
priced at $11.70@12.40, the minimum be- 
ing unchanged and the maximum showing 
a decline of 20c. Spring patents are 
quoted at $12.25@12.50, a reduction of 
45c in the minimum and 50c in the maxi- 
mum. 

Corn products are offered as follows: 

rits, $3.80 per 100 lbs, sacked; meal, 
$3.75; corn flour, $4; hominy, $3.85; hom- 
iny flakes, $4; ceraline, $4.25. 

. FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of wheat flour by mills in In- 
dianapolis, with a weekly capacity of 
22,800 bbls, and inspections of grain and 
stocks in store, in bushels, the latter as 
of March 20, with comparisons for corre- 
sponding periods, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 





Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

BAS WOO cscs ceceweveccces 11,206 49 

LemSt WOOK 2. cecccccccccese 7,842 34 

EMME FORE ceccicccccsecves 9,943 44 

TWO Years AZO... . cece eeee 3,268 15 
INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK 

In Out 

WeeeRs: DUB: cc cccuricasess 9,000 21,000 

Corn, bus .... coeseees 381,000 179,000 

CUR. WHE bw tkiveen + cd bcicn 198,000 56,000 

| Pe rie Pen TT 6,000 1,000 
STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 

This week ... 308,630 553,925 67,084 3,030 

Last year .... 251,630 428,660 250,930 3,300 


Two years ago 68,270 744,080 205,520 320 


MILLFEED 


Demand for both corn and wheat feeds 
continues excellent, with some mills re- 
porting inability to fill orders that could 
be booked. Hominy feed is unchanged 
in price from last week, being offered in 
car lots at $65 ton bulk, and $69 sacked. 
Wheat feeds are $3 higher, bran being 
quoted at $52 ton, sacked, mixed feed at 
$55, middlings at $59 and red dog at $71. 


NOTES 


A contract has been let for the re- 
modeling of the bakery of the Walsh 
Baking Co., Evansville, to cost $35,000. 

Fifty farmers of the McCoy communi- 
ty, in Decatur County, have formed an 
elevator company to handle the grain of 
that locality. 

Quincy O. Reinbolt has been named 
agricultural agent for Vigo County, his 
work having to do with grain production 
and assistance in marketing. 

The M. A. Nowlin Feed Co., Indian- 
apolis, has been incorporated for $60,000. 
Max A. Nowlin, Thomas Vinnedge and 
John M. Mendenhall are directors. 

D. W. Jay, S. A. Miller and C, S. 
Miller have been named as directors of 
the Jay Grain Co., Elwood, which has 
been incorporated for $60,000, to deal in 
grain and grain products. 

The Polk-Genung-Polk Co., with head- 
quarters at Chicago, but its factory for 
the manufacture of concrete grain tanks 
and other similar products being situat- 
ed at Fort Branch, Ind., is opening an 
office at 521 Occidental Building, Indian. 
apolis. 

Bread, three 1-lb loaves for 25c, caused 
a mild, sensation recently at Bicknell, 
Knox County. Retailers, in disapproval 
of a proposal of some bakers to make the 
retail price of 12c for a 1-lb loaf, de- 
moralized the local situation by dividing 
on the matter of retail price. The old 
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price of Ile a loaf again prevails, it is 
reported, 

Maurice Walsh, of Terre Haute, in- 
spector of weights and measures for 
Vigo County, has started a campaign of 
education among the bakers of Terre 
Haute concerning the provisions of the 
Indiana state law regulating the manu- 
facture and sale of bread. Tevastieetion 
by him. disclosed that the law was not 
being strictly complied with, in that all 
the bakers did not label their bread with 
their name, and also omitted the net 
weight, which is required to be shown. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





EVANSVILLE 

Evansvitie, Inp., March 20.—Many of 
the mills in this district are running on 
very slow time, some of them working 
as little as two days the past week. The 
demand for flour seems to have fallen 
flat, and millers are conserving overhead 
and what stocks of wheat they have on 
hand. 

However, they are hopeful of renewed 
business by the close of the month or 
early in April. For some reason ther 
is a period of dullness at this time of 
year that seems to be unexplainable. 
Prices remain stable, however. 

Iglehart Bros. were in receipt of a 
cable inquiry from Europe, Friday, ask- 
ing for prices on 10,000 tons of best pat- 
ent, which is an indication that Europe 
is again to become a buyer in American 
markets. 

The raising of the railroad blockade 
in New England has released a lot of 
flour awaiting shipment from Evansville, 
a train of 10 cars moving out the middle 
of the week. 

Country millers are beginning to run 
only part of the time. 

The weather conditions in southern In- 
diana have been such that there can be no 
estimate on the coming yield. Farmers 
are pessimistic over the present condition 
of the crop. 

Smut has been discovered in this coun- 
ty, but the county agent is busy in the 
fields and hopes to prevent its spread, 
and to save the fields in which it has ap 


peared. 
W. W. Ross. 


LOUISIANA 

New Orveans, La., March 20.—There 
is still the same dullness in the flour 
market, the trade in general having 
stock on hand for some time, and no 
early prospect in sight for much activity. 
However, an occasional buyer comes in 
with an order or inquiry for 30 days’ 
shipment. There seems to be a freer in- 
quiry for clears, but patents are slow 
There is a good demand for bran for 
prompt shipment, but mills have little 
or none to offer. 

Quotations on short and standard pat 
ents vary a great deal, some mills bein: 
$1 bbl over others. Quotations, basis 98 
lb cottons, for shipment in 60 days 
spring first patent, $13.50@13.75; stand 
ard patent, $13@13.20; bakers patent 
$11.95@12.20; hard winter wheat shor 
patent, $13@14; other hard  winte1 
$11.85@12.25; first clears, $11.20@11.65 
soft winter wheat short patent, $13@ 
13.25; other soft winter, $10.60@11.90. 

Feedstuffs, bulk, on track, New Or 
leans: corn, per bu, $1.70@1.72; oats 
No. 2 white $1.03, No. 3 white $1.02; 
wheat’ bran, per 100 lbs, sacked, $2.55@ 
2.60; corn meal, per 100-lb sack, $3.90; 
cream meal, $3.95; grits, $4. 

Flour prices quoted to dealers her 
are as follows: Kansas and Oklahoma 95 
per cent, $12.55; Kansas and Oklahoma 
short patent, $12.75@13; soft wheat short 

atent, $13@13.50; Minnesota patent, 

13.25. 

Grain inspected since March 1: wheat, 
export 103 cars; corn, export 78, local 
87; oats, export 15, local 116; rye, ex- 
port 6, local 1; barley, export 115, local 
107. Stock in elevators: wheat, 935,000 
bus; corn, 156,000; oats, 72,000; barley, 
797,000; rye, 7,000. Inspected outward 
on shipboard: wheat, 285,896 bus. 
“Gronce L. Ferry. 





Williams, Dimond & Co. will resume a 
regular steamship service between New 
York and Pacific Coast ports with 10 
ships of 8,800 to 9,600 tons deadweight. 
The first ship will load at once at New 
York, 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








CHICAGO, MARCH 20 
LOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
b, Chicago: 

SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ding Minneapolis brands, % 
cks, per 196 Ibs, to the retail 


eroleee s secseweas ksesoe - -$14.10@14.30 
ng patent, jute ........600% 12.50 @13.25 
ing straights, jute ......... - 12.00@12.35 
ing clears, jute ......e...0% - 9.30@ 9.756 
ond clear, 140 lbs, jute ..... 6.25@ 6.50 


mills’ spring patents, jute.. 12.50@12.65 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


ent, southern, jute ......... $11.50@11.75 
1ight, southern, jute ........ 10.25 @10.75 
ir, southern, jute ......... - 9.00@ 9.30 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 
st patent, Kansas, jute .....$12.25@12.65 
ont, 096 per COmt ..ccseccoves 11.25 @11.50 
ar, KKamens, JUtO 2.2 csccccess 9.10@ 9.35 


RYE FLOUR 

flour, white, jute, per bbl....$8.80@9.25 
flour, standard, jute ......... 7.60 @7.90 
VHEAT—Unfavorable crop report and 
t offerings had a strengthening effect on 
it values toward the last of the week, 
| today bids of $2.68 were made for ship- 
t by April 15. Local millers inquired 
wheat to a moderate extent at the close, 

ge for the week, with comparisons: 
This week Last week Last year 


1 hard... .--@... 247@250237 @241 
2 hard... 242@250 240@253 235 @238 
1 FOG .sce coe Qece «+-@... 240 @245 
3 red ..ss o@ unc ---@... 235 @241 
l nor, 8.. .»-.-@... 252@... 238% @245 
2 nor, 8.» -@... ~+-@... 235 @244 
1 dk nor. o Bees STO@® 2.00 cecve @... 
)/RN—Industries were good buyers 


ighout the week, although on Friday 
withdrew after securing good supplies, 
prices dropped 5c, while today there 
1 rally of 1@2c. The range: 

This week Last week Last year 


147 @157 144%@153 136@147 
148% @159 147 @154 138@149% 


150% @160 150 
153% @161 153 
147 @i60 150 
148 @159 148 
150% @162 150 @158% 146@158 

154 @164 153 @1i161 149@163 
ite 155 @163%153%@159 151@155 
\TS—Shippers were liberal purchasers, 
the highest prices on record were paid 
hoice No, 2 white oats and No. 1 white, 
latter testing 36 Ibs. Both grades 
ght $1 bu, or 8%c higher than the 
d in 1918. The close was at a decline 
er 5c. Range: 

This week Last week Last year 
{wh 88 @98 89% @92 61 @65% 
wh 89% @97% 89%@92 61% @67% 


@155% 140@152 
@158 148@159 
@153% 137@152 
@154 143@152 


HnKK 


ard ....@... ++++-@.... 62% @68 
wh 91 @100 90% @93 64% @67 
l wh 92% @100 91% @93 ooo QDeeee 


YE—Exporters were good buyers here 
at outside markets, and prices moved 
ularly within a wide range. At the 
they paid 15c over Chicago May, track, 
more, for 10,000 bus. Round lots sold 
4c over, c.if. Buffalo. Northwestern 
cets made large sales. No. 2 ranged 
%@1.77, and closed at $1.75. No. 1 
at $1.75% at the close. May closed at 
{% @1.74%, and July at $1.68%. 

\.RLEY—tTrading lighter, with prices ir- 
ar. Poor to fancy ranged $1.40@1.56, 
closed at $1.50@1.60 for fair to choice. 
closed at $1.50, a loss of 1c for the 


ORN GOODS—Market slightly firmer, al- 
gh trade not large. Corn flour, $3.82% 
white or yellow. Corn meal, $3.87% for 
w and $3.72% for white granulated; 
hominy, $3.77%, and hominy grits 
% per 100 lbs, in car lots. Rolled oats 
er at $4.67% @4.80 for 90-lb sacks; steel- 
oats, $5.27% @5.40 per 100 Ibs. 
a MEAL—Market easy at $72 per 
f.0.b, 


EEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
eipts and shipments of flour and grain 
1e week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 


r~Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1920 1919 1920 1919 


bbis..... 169 167 131 127 
bus.... 183 280 233 401 
DuS...... 1,940 931 615 377 
DUS.< ceed 988 , 690 1,138 1,017 
DUB.« ssebe 229 200 238 803 
bus.... 245 1,055 65 204 





KANSAS CITY, MARCH 20 
OUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b. 
sas City, prompt shipment: 


Nt .cctbinte obdwensdcaeeeat $12.85 @13.50 
Sht .ccavanvcaties cobadeabaee 12.25 @12.65 

COOP scesiveubecncschseaed 9.00@10.50 
14 C1ORE 6a cae FuR NSS eee os OO 7.00@ 8.45 


'ILLFEED—Demand good, quotations 
er. Bran very active. Quotations: bran, 
cae brown shorts, $50@51; gray shorts, 
56: 


VHEAT—Harda wheat in good request, 
ter varieties unchanged to 6c up. Ordi- 


nary, 2@3c up. Red unchanged. Cash 
prices: hard, No. 1 $2.62@2.70, medium $2.58 
@2.70; No. 2 $2.58@2.68, medium $2.54 @2.67; 
No. 3 $2.55@2.65, medium $2.50@2.62; No. 
4 $2.50@2.60, medium $2.47@2.55. Red, No. 
1 $2.54, No. 2 $2.52, No. 3 $2.49, No. 4 $2.43 
@2.45. 

CORN—Unchanged to ic higher. Demand 
good. Cash prices: white, No. 2 $1.59@1.62, 
No. 3 $1.58@1.60, No. 4 $1.55@1.57. Yellow, 
No. 2 $1.57@1.59, No. 3 $1.55@1.56, No. 4 
$1.50@1.52, No. 6 $1.48. Mixed, No. 2 $1.51@ 
1.53, No. 3 $1.50@1.51, No. 4 $1.48@1.51. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

-~Receipts—, -—Shipments— 

1920 1919 1920 
Wheat, bus,. 1,201,500 230,850 819,450 770,850 
Corn, bus.... 315,000 297,500 187,500 278,750 
Oats, bus.... 122,400 380,800 96,000 282,000 


Rye, bus..... 17,600 8,800 35,200 13,200 
Barley, bus.. 88,500 27,000 22,500 49,400 
Bran, tons... 860 100 2,320 2,880 
Hay, tons.... 19,536 5,484 10,956 1,944 
Flour, bbls... 15,925 8,125 42,905 63,375 





DULUTH, MARCH 20 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b, mills, per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: 
Family patent .......... oeeeee $13.25 @13.50 
Bakers patent ........e+ee+++++6 18.00@13.25 


First clear, Jute .......eee++--+ 9.00@ 9.25 
Second clear, jute ............+- 6.25@ 6.50 
No. 2 semolina .......+e-+eee+++ 18,00@13.25 
Durum patent ......eeeeeeeeee+ 12.75@13.00 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior mills, in 100-lb sacks: 
No. 3 straight .vccectecovccccccs suvece BAR 
Pure white rye cocccccccccsce 4.96 
No, 8 dark ry@ ...cssccccseecseseceee 8.36 
NO. 8 TYE wccccccerscccccccs cocccccccse 430 

WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 

For weeks ending as follows: 
1920 bbis 1919 bbls 1918 bbls 
Mch, 20.19,185 Mech, 22.12,585 Mch. 23.14,175 
Mch., 13.10,740 Mch. 15. 8,520 Mch. 16.14,430 
Mch, 6..24,280 Mch. 8..13,195 Mch. 9. .20,915 
Feb, 28..12,690 Mch.1.. 5,665 Mch, 2..16,735 

WHEAT—Country shipments light, and 
business limited. The few scattered samples 
each day were readily taken care of, either 
by. milling or elevator interests. Arrivals 
were mostly durum. Several fair-sized round 
lots of to-arrive durum were offered and 
sold, and may be an indication for improved 
movement shortly. Prices on this wheat 
showed firmness. Spring closed unchanged. 
Increased shipping operations resulted in a 
60,000-bu decrease in stocks for the week. 


PRICES, STOCKS AND MOVEMENT 


Closing coarse grain prices, on track, in 
cents per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
March 13... 85% @88% 170% 135 @156 
March 16... 87% @89% 173 135 @156 
March 16... 88% @91% 173% 135 @156 
March 17... 89% @93 173% 135 @156 
March 18... 89% @92% 172 135 @156 
March 19... 88%@91% 169% 135 @156 
March 20... 89% @92% 173% 135 @156 
Mar, 22, 1919 63 @65 171 82@ 94 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators (000’s omitted), in bushels: 


—Domestic——, -—-Bonded——, 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 


Oats ....6s 80 197 40 es 3 1 
4 OE 7,265 3,019 8 “se ve ee 
Barley .... 100 801 369 2 76 

Flaxseed .. 35 22 36 1 ee we 
COPR ceeces ae 55 ° ee 11 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, March 20, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 

c~Wheat stocks—, -———grade——_, 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 


1 dk nor } 
1, 2 nor { +» 11,084 126 4 13 24 
2 dk nor 
3 dk nor 
8 nor j 1 426 “sé 3 2 
All other 

spring .. 215 2,448 159 15 5 
1 am durl 
1,2 dur § 215 38,959 62 3 ee 1 
All other 

durum ..1,051 5,536 292 s 1 3 
Winter .... 15 1,999 1 6 ea at 
Mixed .... 14 ese 24 oe 6 
White .... oe eee we ee oe 8 


Totals ..1,5611 25,453 640 63 21 42 

Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-—Receipts——, -——Shipments—, 

Wheat— 1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 

27 








Spring .... 35 20 18 4 415 
Durum .... 26 1 12 90 ee 
Winter .... 15 ee 1 ee oe 16 

Totals 76 21 $1 94 415 43 
GREE scvece 15 2 10 26 ee 5 
RPO iscesse 299 11 4 
Barley .... 5 5 23 1 9 15 
Flaxseed .. 19 20 12 13 oe 18 

Bonded... ee ee 4 ee . ee 
Gee wevews 08 ee 9 ee . 


FLAXSEED—Nervous during the week, 
but narrowed action the closing day indi- 
cated a lessening of demand from shorts, 
and early buying power reduced. Trade 
started out bullish, with prices bulging 29@ 
30c before the setback. The chief factor the 
trade considered was a more favorable labor 
situation in the Argentine, the outlook being 


for an early settlement of the strikes there. 
Reported also that increased receipts and 
shipments at ports weakened markets, under 
realizing by speculators. Naturally, home 
traders were timid, and flopped over to the 
selling side. At the close, old May wat down 
to level of May 13, new May 3c and July 
4c under it. Cash slow, due to small re- 
ceipts. Spot 5c over new May; to arrive, 
old May price. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


Old contracts— o—_Close——~ 
Opening March 22 
Mch. 15 High Low Mch. 20 1919 
May ..$5.00 $5.29 $5.00 $5.10 $3.80% 
SORT ov eves evee even eooe 3.68 
Oct, «2 coos evcie eeee esee 3.57 
New contracts— Close 
Opening March 20 
March 15 High Low 1920 
MEEPS ieccsonss $4.97 $5.26 $4.91 $5.07 
TRF seicotsiie 4.85 5.15 4.85 4.90 





MILWAUKEE, MARCH 20 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 


Spring patent, cotton ..... «+++ $13.40@13.80 
Spring straight, cotton ......... 12.00@12.10 
First clear, cotton ....... seeeee 9.75@10.00 
Rye flour, white, cotton ....... 9.30@ 9.35 
Rye flour, straight, cotton ..... 8.70@ 8.90 
Rye flour, dark, cotton ........+ 7.00@ 7.50 
Kansas patent, cotton ........- 11.75 @12.50 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs, cotton ..... 3.80@ 3.85 
Corn meal, 100 lbs, cotton ...... eves @ 3.76 


Corn grits, 100 lbs, cotton ..... .....@ 3.65 

MILLFEED—Higher. Standard bran, $50; 
standard fine middlings, $55.50; flour mid- 
dlings, $57@58; red dog, $64.50@65; oil meal, 
$76; hominy feed, $63; rye feed, $54,—all in 
100-1b sacks. 

WHEAT—For the week, prices advanced 
be. Receipts, 78 cars. Millers and shippers 
were in the market, and offerings were ab- 
sorbed. No. 1 northern, $2.70@2.95; No. 2, 
$2.60@2.85; No. 3, $2.50@2.75. 

BARLEY—Up 2c. Receipts, 84 cars. 
Choice was in good demand, but low-grades 
were dull most of the time. No. 3, $1.64@ 
1.67; No. 4, $1.50@1.65; feed and rejected, 
$1.44@1.55. 

RYE—Advanced 8@5c. Receipts, 75 cars. 
The call was good from shippers, millers 
being out of the market most of the time. 
No. 1, $1.75@1.76%; No. 2, $1.74% @1.76%; 
No. 3, $1.72@1.76%. 

CORN—Advanced 8c early in the week, 
but later fell back 3@4c. Receipts, 248 cars, 
The call was good from shippers, and millers 
were in the market at all times for yellow 
and white. No. 3 yellow, $1.54@1.65; No. 4 
yellow, $1.51%@1.60; No. 3 mixed, $1.51@ 
1.63; No. 3 white, $1.54@1.64. 

OATS—Up 5@6c, but fell back 3c. Re- 
ceipts, 199 cars. The call was good, and 
offerings were absorbed daily. No. 2 white, 
92% @99c; No. 3 white, 92@96%c; No. 4 
white, 91@96c. 


WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts— -—Shipments—, 
1920 1919 1920 1919 


Flour, bbis... 10,150 8,270 6,580 74,885 
Wheat, bus.. 104,520 115,240 75,040 225,480 
Corn, bus.... 341,940 143,170 123,170 71,473 


Oats, bus.... 439,990 486,200 160,400 320,855 
Barley, bus.. 131,880 398,780 38,880 133,980 
Rye, bus..... 99,900 89,100 83,350 260,650 
Feed, tons... 600 1,470 4,140 870 





TOLEDO, MARCH 20 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98's, f.o.b. mill, $11.75; spring, $13; Kansas, 
$12.76. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ........... $49.00@52.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ..... - 53.50@55.00 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 68.00@61.00 


Oil meal, in 100-lb bags (March) .....@72.00 

Oil meal, in 100-Ilb bags (April) .....@65.00 

Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... .....@13.00 
WHEAT—Receipts, 16 cars, 2 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 39 cars, 4 contract. 
OATS—Reecipts, 36 cars, 13 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
22,400 31,685 12,900 
48,750 13,750 16,460 13,650 
53,300 67,650 24,720 147,940 





Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 
Oats, bus.... 





ST. LOUIS, MARCH 20 

FLOUR—Spring first patent $12.95@13.85, 
standard $12.50@13.10, first clear $9.35 @9.90; 
hard winter patent $12.40@12.90, straight 
$11.60@12.10, first clear $9.10@9.60; soft 
winter patent $11.70@12.90, straight $10.80@ 
11.10, first clear $9.10@9.45. 

MILLFEED—Hard winter bran, $48@651; 
brown shorts, $52.50; gray shorts, $56@657. 
Alfalfa meal, $37.25; oat feed, $32.50; white 
and yellow hominy feed, $61. 

WHEAT—In demand at an advance of 5c. 
Receipts, 161 cars, against 174 last week. 
Closing prices: No. 2 red, $2.62; No. 5 hard, 
$ . 

CORN—Prices 4@6c higher, and demand 
fair. Receipts, 385 cars, against 453. Clos- 
ing prices: No. 3 corn, $1.58@1.59; No. 4 
corn, $1.56; No. 3 yellow, $1.60; No. 4 yel- 
low, $1.567@1.58; No. 5 yellow, $1.54; No. 6 
yellow, $1.54; No. 3 white, $1.60; No. 4 white, 
$1.58; No. 5 white, $1.54, 


CORN GOODS—City mills quote, In 100-Ib 
sacks: corn meal, $3.50; cream meal, $3.60; 
grits and hominy, $3.75. 

OATS—Good demand, and prices 4@5c 
higher. Receipts, 141 cars, against 214, 
Closing prices: No. 2 oats, 99c; No. 3 white, 
98% @99c; No. 4 white, 98c; No. 2 mixed, 
97c; No. 3 mixed, 96c, 


WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
r-Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1920 1919 1920 1919. 
Flour, bbis... 88,550 69,960 97,940 66,090 
Wheat, bus.. 286,950 244,800 258,480 196,620 


Corn, bus.... 661,700 184,757 448,710 170,000 
Oats, bus.... 446,000 660,000 542,110 589,600 
Rye, bus..... 11,000 2,200 ses 


Barley, bus.. 8,000 14,400 3,180 4,140 
NEW YORK, MARCH 20 

FLOUR—Dull, with practically no interest 
on the part of buyers beyond pressing im- 
mediate needs. Pressure on part of mills to 
force sales creating wide range in prices. 
Grain Corporation purchased 209,000 bbls at 
average of $10.69, jute, Baltimore, and $10, 
jute, Pacific Coast points. Quotations: spring 
first patents, $14@14.25; standard patent, 
$12.50@13.50; first clears, $9.25@10.25; soft 
winter straights, $10.75@11; hard winter 
straights, $11.60@12.75; first clears, $9@10; 
rye, $9@9.75,—all in jute. Receipts, 1465,- 
211 bbis. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 187,600 bus. 

CORN—Though at times the market 
showed firmness, toward the close of the 
week substantial declines occurred, causing 
the market to show a total decline of 7c 
below the high point of the movement. 
There was heavy reselling in the West. Quo- 
tations: No. 2 yellow, $1.79%; No. 3 yellow, 
$1.76%; No. 2 mixed, $1.78%. Receipts, 
7,000 bus. 

OATS—Though price changes were not so 
pronounced, oats closely followed the move- 
ment of corn, Quotations: No. 1 white, 
$1.08; No. 2 white, $1.02@1.08; No. 3 white, 
$1.05% @1.06. Receipts, 676,000 bus. 


BUFFALO, MARCH 20 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %%’s, car- 











loads: Spring 
Best patent spring «+» @13.85 
Bakers patent .........eee0. -»@13.85 
Were GIOBF co ceccccvcescece ° -@10.10 
DAMMAM BOUP cece cecicccsegese @13.85 
MYO, PUTS WHITE 2... cccsccsecses @ 9.60 
MVS, GEPRIBME .cccccccccsccccese @ 9.00 

Sacked 
Pe, TP BOR kice sc ce ncciesevns $.....@53.00 
Standard middlings, per ton.... @58.00 
Pee ee @59.50 
a es eee @ 63.00 
Wek. GO MOE SOO . 6c icec c's obése + eee» @69.00 
Corn meal, table, per ton ...... 78.00 @80.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... 





Cracked corn, per tom ......... @69.00 
Hominy feed, per ton ......... @ 67.50 
Gluten feed, per ton ........... @73.00 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent... @70.00 


Cottonseed meal, 38 per cent... 
Ol men, POP TOR ..cccceqresvese 
Rolled oats, bbl, 90-lb sacks > 
Oat hulls, reground, ton ....... + ones @36.00 

WHEAT—Millers are still bidding too low 
for the few cars here, although in need of 
the wheat. There were.no sales. 

CORN—Prices advanced Tec during the 
week, and closed strong. There was a fairly 
good demand, with receipts sufficient to go 
around. Closing: No. 1 yellow, $1.74; No. 2, 
yellow, $1.73; No, 3 yellow, $1.71; No. 4 yel- 
low, $1.66; No. 5 yellow, $1.62; No. 6 yel- 
low, $1.55@1.57,—on track, through billed, 

OATS—Higher and strong, with an active 
demand and light offerings. The closing 
was 3%c higher than last week. Closing: 
No. 1 white, $1.01%; No. 2 white, $1.01; 
No. 3 white, $1; No. 4 white, 99c,—on track, 
through billed, 

BARLEY—Maltsters were not in the mar- 
ket for spot barley, but bought May ship- 
ment, store, Buffalo, at $1.65. 

RYE—No offerings. No. 2, 6c over- Chi- 
cago May bid, on track, through billed. 














BALTIMORE, MARCH 20 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


Spring first patent ............ $13.25@13.75 
Hard winter patent ...........- 12.75 @13.25 
Soft winter patent ............ 11.75 @12.00 
Spring standard patent ........ 12.50@13.00 
Hard winter straight .......... 11.75 @12.25 


Soft winter straight (near-by)... 10.25@10.50 


MPO DOME WEE 6 oe 6 we chWecctere 9.25@ 9.50 

Rye flour, standard ...........- 8.75@ 9.00 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 

City mills’ spring patent ....... @14.25 

City mills’ blended patent...... @13.75 

City mills’ winter patent ....... oeee + @12.26 

City mills’ winter straight...... ° @12.00 


MILLFEED—Higher, with resellers still 
discounting mill prices. Quotations, in 100-1b 
sacks, per ton: spring bran, $54@55; soft 
winter bran, $54@55; standard middlings, 
$59@60; flour middlings, $62@63; red dog, 
$69@69.50; city mills’ bran and middlings, 
$59@60. 

WHEAT—Firmer; demand and movement 
moderate. Receipts, 130,664 bus; exports, 
8,000; stock, 690,301. Closing prices: spot 
No. 2 red winter, $2.63, nominal; spot No. 
2 red winter, garlicky, $2.61, nominal; range 
at which sales of various grades were made 
for week, $2.18 @2.60. 

CORN—Steadier; movement fair, demand 
good. Receipts, 79,326 bus; exports, 25,714; 

y 
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stock, 223,096. Closing prices: contract spot, 
1.70, nominal; domestic No. 3 yellow, track, 
1.70; range of southern for week, $1.25@ 
1.75; near-by yellow cob, bbl, $7.75. 

OATS—Strong; demand fine, movement 
light. Receipts, 166,280 bus; stock, 353,424. 
Closing prices: No. 2 white, domestic, $1.05; 
No. 3 white, domestic, $1.04. 

RYE—Upward; movement large, demand 
constant. Receipts, 522,239 bus; exports, 
265,144; stock, 1,916,764. Closing price of 
No. 2 western for export, $1.89, with sales 
on Thursday up to $1.91%. 





BOSTON, MARCH 20 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short... .$14.00@15.00 





Spring patents, standard ....... 12.60@14.25 
Spring first clears ....-....++6- 9.25@10.00 
Hard winter patents ....... «+. 12.560@13.75. 
Soft winter patents ......... .. 12.00@13.00 
Soft winter straights .......... 11.25 @12.00 
Soft winter clears ...........+. 10.75 @11.25 


MILLFEED—Demand good, with light of- 
ferings and prices firmly held. Spring bran, 
$55.50@56; winter bran, $55.50@56; mid- 
dlings, $59@66; mixed feed, $56@60; red 
dog, $66; second clears, $70; gluten feed, 
$75.12; hominy feed, $67.40; stock feed, 
$65.50; oat hulls, reground, $38.50; cotton- 
seed meal, $74@77,—all in 100’s. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Good demand, with 
offerings moderate and prices generally 
higher. White corn flour, $4.50; white corn 
meal, $4.50; hominy grits and samp, $4.50; 
yellow granulated corn meal, $4; bolted yel- 
low, $3.95; feeding corn meal, $3.40@3.45; 
cracked corn, $3,45@3.50,—all in 100’s, 

OATMEAL—Market firmly held, with good 
demand at $4.65 for rolled and $5.34 for cut 
and ground, in 90-lb sacks. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
--Receipts—, -——Stocks——, 
1920 1919 1920 1919 


Flour, bbis... 23,250 12,940) ..... «sess. 
Wheat, bus.. 5,290 496,080 41,310 1,336,422 


Gorn, bus.... 6,880 ..... 18,128 8 ....-. 
Oats, bus....109,860 42,400 261,796 479,676 
Rye, bus..... S| ae $2,823 ....6- 
Barley, bus.. 2,030. ..... REGO sictce 


Millfeed, tons. 20 72 bob | Se eee 
Corn meal, bbls ese 
Oatmeal, cases 1,200 eve vee. shennan 

Exports from the port of Boston during 
the week: to Antwerp, 20,000 bus oats and 
26,496 bus rye. 


PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 20 
FLOUR—Receipts, 800 bbls, and 10,814,588 
lbs in sacks, Exports, 20,634 sacks to Dan- 
zig, 59,222 to Glasgow and 24,520 to Liver- 
pool. Quotations, per 196 lbs, packed in 
140-lb jute sacks: 





Spring first patent ............ $13.50@13.75 
Hard winter patent ...........+. 13.25 @13.50 
Spring standard patent ........ 12.60@13.10 
Hard winter straight .......... 12.25 @12.75 
Soft winter straight, western... 10.75@14.25 
Soft winter straight, near-by... 10.65@11.00 
Spring first clear .......6.ee.4% 9.50@10.00 
Bee MBOUP, WRITE ci ccrccscveces 9.25@10.00 

WHEAT—Market unchanged. Receipts, 





163,164 bus; stock, 622,462. Quotations, car 
lots, in export elevator, government stand- 
ard inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 red winter, $2.39; 
No. 1 northern spring, $2.39; No. 1 hard win- 
ter, $2.39; No. 1 red winter, garlicky, $2.37; 
No, 1 red, smutty, $2.36; No. 1 red, garlicky 
and smutty, $2.34. The United States Grain 
Corporation’s purchases of wheat are based 
on the following schedule of discounts: No. 
2 wheat, 3c under No. 1; No. 3 wheat, 6c 
under No. 1; No. 4 wheat, 10c under No. 1; 
No. 5 wheat, 14c under No. 1, 

CORN—Scarce and market advanced 3@ 
5c, but trade quiet. Receipts, 50,650 bus; 
stock, 163,201 bus. Quotations, car lots for 
local trade: new, as to quality and location, 
$1.70@1.80, the latter for No. 2 yellow. 

CORN GOODS—Offerings light and mar- 
ket firm in sympathy with raw material, but 
trade quiet. Quotations: 


Kiln-dried— 100-lb sacks 
Gran. yellow meal, fancy....... $....@3.65 
Gran, white meal, fancy .,..... «ee + @3.90 
Yellow table meal, fancy ...... eee» @3.55 
White table meal, fancy ....... «e+» @3.90 

White corn flour, fancy .......... +++» @3.90 


Pearl hominy and grits, sacks.... ....@3.90 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases..... e+» @2.75 

MILLFEED—With decreased production 
and offerings very light, the market is firm 


and again higher. Demand fair. Quota- 
tions: 

OE 6 db tc bi wew See cbtiees $56.00 @56.50 
Soft winter bran ..........+.++. 57.00 @57.50 
Standard middlings ........... 59.00 @60.00 
Flour middlings ............... 62.00 @63.00 
Mixed feed ....cccccccccccccees 59.00 @60.00 
MEO. GOD ccc cca cic cccccctnccccs 69.00 @70.00 


OATS—Offerings light and market firm 
and 3c higher, but buyers holding off. Re- 


ceipts, 69,960 bus; stock, 211,202. Quota- 
tions: 

ME NMR “ec ccccesccssdbsicere $1.05@1.05% 
hee 1.04@1.04% 
a EEO ~ 6 060 vowed cee as 06 600 1.03@1.03% 


OATMEAL—Firm under light offerings 
and in sympathy with raw material, but 
trade quiet. Quotations: ground oatmeal, 
100-lb sacks, $5.43; rolled, steam or kiln- 
dried, per two 90-lb sacks, $8.90; patent, cut, 
two 100-lb sacks, $10.41@12.07; pearl barley, 
in 100-lb sacks, fine $7@7.90, coarse $5.50. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MARCH 23 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 Ibs, 
were within the following range: 


Short patent, 98-lb cottons...... $13.40@14.40 
landard patent ............+.. 13.00 @13.70 
kers patent ........... + 12.60@13.35 
First clear, jute ......... 9.25@ 9.55 
Second clear, jute 6.90@ 7.00 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Durum flour quotations, f.o.b, Minneapolis, 
today (March 23), in jute, were: 





Medium semolina ..... » «++. $12.65 @12.85 
Durum flour ...... Tt | +» 10.15@10.85 
te er Swab ae ethos wee ste. cose vG®, 7.86 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1920 1919 1918 1917 
March 27. ..... . 865,050 166,590 222,685 
March 20. 228,805 294,440 150,340 222,685 
March 18. 197,700 258,070 95,485 332,600 
March 6.. 212,795 160,630 172,186 391,490 

Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 

apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 

1920 1919 1918 1917 

March 87. ..0c0> 36,088 «9 occccs 23,275 

March 20. 4,875 11,365 700 13,635 

March 13. 500 6,680 7,635 17,610 

March 6.. L678 oo snee e 22,095 28,215 
OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 

The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—-Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1920 1919 1920 1919 
Jan, 24. 65 70,710 194,420 197,745 3,555 1,115 
Jan. 31. 65 70,710 176,930 199,035 1,530 2,645 
Feb. 7. 66 70,710 183,420175,345 610 9,175 
Feb. 14. 65 70,710 144,930 180,490 610 2,695 
Feb. 21. 65 70,710 143,490 183,485 850 3,610 
Feb. 28. 65 70,710 120,335 242,140 1,320 4,235 
Mar, 6. 65 70,710 132,685 240,950 «++ 10,630 
Mar. 13. 64 69,910 119,275 260,060 see’, &000 
Mar, 20. 54 59,520 123,895 221,655 2,195 1,200 


MILLFEED PRICES 

Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (March 23), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 

March 23 Year ago 

DUG ccc ccwcscves $48.00@48.50 $40.00@42.00 
Stand, middlings.. 52.00@53.00 41.00@43.00 
Flour middlings... 55.00@57.00 45.00@45.50 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 61.00@63.00 50.00@52.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.0.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $62.00 @62.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 62.50@63.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 63.00@63.30 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 63.50@64.00 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. .....@53.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 4.25@ 4.30 
Corn meal, yellowt .....--+++.++ 4.10@ 4.15 
Rye flour, white* ......- Fexateas 9.80@ 9.90 
Rye flour, pure dark*® .......... 7.50@ 7.60 
Whole wheat flour, bbIft........ 10.90@11.00 
Graham, standard, bbIif ........ 10.70 @10.80 
Rolled omte®® /....ccccsescvcces + e+e @4.82% 


Mill screenings, light, per ton... 26.00@32.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 28.00@34.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 27.00@34.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 35.00@45.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 44.00@48.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 48.00@55.00 
Flaxseed screenings, tom ....... 32.00@40.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 40.00@60.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 32.00@38.00 
Linseed oil meal® ......++se008. sees @75.00 

*In sacks. ftPer 100 lbs. {Per bb! in 
sacks. **90-lb cotton sacks, 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT PRICES 
Prices on tontract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis: ’ 


No. 1 No. 2 
Dark northern spring... $2.23% $2.20% 
Northern spring .......- 2.21% 2.18% 
ROG GPFIBE occccccccvcre 2.16% 2.13% 
Amber durum .......++5 2.23% 2.20% 
BPE ccsnvcccescesesee 2.21% 2.18% 
MROG GUSBM. cccccosccoce 2.41% 2.11% 
Dark hard winter ...... 2.23% 2.20% 
Hard winter .......+++:% 2.21% 2.18% 
Yellow hard winter ..... 2.19% 2.16% 
Med WimteF .ccccccoscess 2.21% 2.18% 


Duluth prices le over Minneapolis, 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 
Mar. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
16. 153@155 88% @90% 171% @172% 133@156 
17. 153@155 89% @91% 172% @173% 132@155 
18. 152@155 88% @90% 170% @171% 131@154 
19. 153@155 87% @89% 168% @169% 129@152 
20. 153@155 88% @90% 172% @173% 131@154 
22. 155@157 89% @91% 175% @176% 133@155 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Mar. 22 Mar. 23 Mar. 24 
Mar. 20 Mar. 13 1919 1918 1917 
50 59 


Corn 21 742 282 
Oats ...2,826 2,915 1,127 1,786 6,606 
Barley .. 863 844 998 100 975 
Rye .... 429 4,742 4,785 234 372 
Flaxseed. 29 30 85 65 464 


WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 

Saturday were: Mar. 22 
Mar. 20 Mar. 13 1919 

Wheat, bus ..... 1,550,080 1,731,180 1,888,740 
Flour, bbis ...... 9,692 10,275 27,812 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,892 2,730 2,677 
Corn, bus ....... 146,720 180,900 155,000 
Oats, bus ....... 255,600 301,080 391,170 
Barley, bus ..... 224,680 189,000 1,572,970 
Rye, bus ........ 178,760 168,980 892,350 
Flaxseed, bus ... 112,360 147,960 213,570 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday were: Mar. 22 
Mar. 20 Mar. 13 1919 


Wheat, bus ..... 612,480 425,960 1,015,250 
Flour, bbis ...... 252,924 234,685 299,095 
Millstuff, tons ... 11,225 9,050 14,070 
Corn, bus ....... 143,640 88,210 106,140 
Oats, bus ....... 296,680 233,640 356,590 
Barley, bus ..... 143,220 107,640 742,530 
Rye, bus ........ 268,840 203,000 100,320 


Flaxseed, bus ... 9,540 5,750 63,840 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Mar. 22 Mar, 23 
Mar. 20 Mar.13 1919 1918 











No. 1 dark ..... 654 654 1,158 
No, 1 northern... 254 91 10,727 eee 
No. 2. northern.. 8 8 1,496 eee 
Others ......... 7,864 8,091 9,528 eee 
Totals .......8,680 8,743 22,909 537 
Im 1917 2.000. 10,412 10,594 eee eee 
Tm 1926 2.2.00. 12,525 12,743 eee ose 
In 1916 ....00. 9,996 10,805 oe eee 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCT 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
c—Mpls—7 - Duluth 
Track Toarr. Track *May July 
Mar. 16...$5.23 6.23 5.31 656.23 6.16 
Mar. 17... 6.15 6.15 §.21 5.18 5.09 
Mar, 18... 56.10 6.10 6.18 5.10 4.96 
Mar. 19... 5.06% 5.06% 5.11% 5.06% 4.89% 
Mar. 20... 5.07 5.07 5.12 6.07 4.90 
Mar. 22... 5.06 5.06 5.07 5.06 4.88 

*New. ; 

Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

c—Receipts——, -———In store——, 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
Minneapolis. 112 214 129 29 85 65 
Duluth..... 19 20 16 35 22 47 


Totals.... 131 234 145 64 107 112 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 

neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1919, to March 
20, 1920, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r—Receipts—, -Shipments— 

1919-20 1918-19 1919-20 1918-19 

















Minneapolis ... 3,323 4,555 325 1,608 
Duluth ........ 1,083 4,039 722 2,897 
Totals ....... 4,406 8,594 1,047 4,505 





SHORT COURSE FOR BAKERS 


Dunwoody Institute at Minneapolis Conduct- 
ing Classes for Bakers of Minnesota This 
Week—A Few Outsiders Present 

The short course for the bakers of 
Minnesota is in full swing this week at 
the Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis. 
The work is moving along according to 
schedule. The bakers are displaying 
more and more interest the further they 
get into the work and realize the impor- 
tant bearing science has upon the success 
or failure of their business. 

The course is much different and far 
more comprehensive than the one given 
a year ago under the auspices of the 
Minnesota Bakers’ Service Board. This 
year it is entirely under the jurisdiction 
of the Dunwoody Institute. The bakers 
are divided into groups, the idea being 
that smaller classes could be handled 
more advantageously and the bakers giv- 
en more individual attention. While one 
class is studying doughs, another is given 
laboratory practice, and still a third some 
other phase of the business. 

So far about 50 bakers have enrolled, 
although it is expected that this num- 
ber will be pretty nearly doubled before 
the week is over. While most of those 
who have registered are from various 
parts of Minnesota, the:> are a few out- 
siders, among them the folowing: Paul 
J. Schulze, Jr., Grand Rapids, Mich; 
Harry E. Howland, manager Fargo (N. 
D.) Bakery; W. J. Jamieson, Hastings, 
Mich; William Muller, Muskegon, Mich., 
and L. M. Dawson, Chicago. 

This morning P. S. Pirrie, chief of the 
technical and service department of the 
American Institute of Baking, lectured 
to the bakers on bakeshop mechanics, in- 
cluding friction and lubrication, refrig- 
eration, hydraulics, etc. C. E. Wernig, 
manager of the Occident Baking Co., 
Minneapolis, discussed accounting. Mr. 
Wernig’s talk was along lines that the 
smallest retailer could comprehend and 
make use of. He emphasized the im- 
portance of keeping a correct inventory 
of stock and of the quantity of materials 
used daily. 

This afternoon there will be a round- 
table discussion of the various subjects 
and studies to date. The bakers will be 
given an opportunity to ask questions, 
and every effort will be made to have 
them sense the importance of the lessons 
they have been learning so that they will 


not forget to put them into actual prac-. 


tice when they return to their shops. A 
number of practical demonstrations in the 
bakeshop at the Dunwoody Institute will 
be given this evening. 
e,programme for the entire week in 
detail follows. This programme was ar- 
ranged by H. W. Kavel, acting director 
of the Dunwoody Institute: 
Unit No. 1—Doughs: 
half a day; control, 


Doughroom, 
fermentation, 
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sponge; doughs vs. straight doughs—J. 
C. Summers, Alex Gray, a P. Campion, 
Dunwoody. Institute. Schedule: section 
A, Monday, 8:30 to 12:15; section B, 
Tuesday, 8:30 to 12:15; section : 
Wednesday, 8:30 to 12:15; section D, 
Thursday, 8:30 to 12:15. 

Unit No. 2—Bread: bakeshop and 
room No. 151, full day; machines, pans 
and their influence on bread, styles of 
bread, formulas, proofing, humidity, 
time, firing, oven temperatures, steam-— 
J. C. Summers, P. C. Ewart, Dunwoody 
Institute; B. Eggers, general superin- 
tendent Occident Baking Co. Schedule: 
section B, Monday, 8:30 to 5; section C, 
Tuesday, 8:30 to 5; section D, Wednes 
day, 8:30 to 5; section A, Thursday, 8:30 
to 5. 

Unit No. 3—Laboratory Demonstra 
tions and Practice: laboratory and room 
No. 259, full day; raw materials, flour 
milk, yeast and yeast foods—I. O. Juy 
rud, E. I. Fegan, George Schmidt, Dun 
woody Institute; Dr. C. H. Bailey, Uni 
versity of Minnesota. Schedule: sectio: 
C, Monday, 8:30 to 5; section D, Tues 
day, 8:30 to 5; section A, Wednesday 
8:30 to 5; section B, Thursday, 8:30 to 3 

Unit No. 4—Sweet goods: bakeshop 
one evening; demonstration, cakes an 
icings, Charles A. Glabau, technical edi 
tor Bakers’ Weekly, New York. Sched 
ule: section D, Monday, 5:30 to 9:30 p.m 
section A, Tuesday, 5:30 to 9:30 p.m: 
section B, Wednesday, 5:30 to 9:30 p.m 
section C, Thursday, 5:30 to 9:30 p.m. 

Unit No. 5—Lectures: room No. 15 
half a day; principles of nutrition, C 
B. Morison, American Institute of Bak 
ing; bakeshop mechanics, Peter Pirri: 
American Institute of Baking; bakesho; 
accounting, C. E. Wernig, general man 
ager Occident Baking Co. Schedule: se 
tion D, Monday, 8:30 to 12:15; sectio: 
A, Tuesday, 8:30 to 12:15; section B, 
Wednesday, 8:30 to 12:15; section ( 
Thursday, 8:30 to 12:15. 

Unit No. 6—Round-Table Discussion 
Bread: room No. 150, half a day; con 
ducted by F. W. Emmons, chief chemis 
Washburn-Crosby Co., and M. A. Gray 
chief chemist Pillsbury Flour Mills Co 
Schedule: section A, Monday, 1:15 to 5 
section B, Tuesday, 1:15 to 5; section ( 
Wednesday, 1:15 to 5; section D, Thurs 
day, 1:15 to 5. 

Unit No. 7—Round-Table Discussion 
Sweet Goods: room No. 253, half a day 
conducted by Charles A. Glabau, techni 
cal editor Bakers’ Weekly, New York 
Schedule: section D, Monday, 1:15 to 5 
section A, Tuesday, 1:15 to 5; section 
B, Wednesday, 1:15 to 5; section C 
Thursday, 1:15 to 5. 

GENERAL PROGRAMME 

Friday, March 26—Morning sessio: 
(gymnasium), 8:30 a.m; chairman, Wii! 
liam C. Edgar, president The Northwes! 
ern Miller. 

Baking—An Old Art in a New Way, 
Dr. C. A. Prosser, director Dunwood 
Institute. 

Legislation, Pure Food, Sanitation, 
Weights and Measures, Dr. H. E,. Ba 
nard, director American Institute 
Baking. 

Bread as a Food, Harry Snyder, chic! 
chemist Russell-Miller Milling Co. 

Marketing, Elmer E. Cline, gener! 
sales-manager Taggart Baking Co., I 
dianapolis. 

General discussion. 

Afternoon session, 1:15 p.m; ¢hairma 
H. W. Kavel, assistant director Du: 
woody Institute. 

Sugar Substitutes, Dr. H. D. Lee, chi: 
chemist Fleischmann Co., Chicago. 

General discussion. 

Business meeting; chairman, L. F. V 
Meese, chairman Minnesota Bakers’ Ser 
ice Board, secretary Minnesota Reta 
Bakers’ Association. 

BANQUET AND BAKERS’ FROLIC 
Hotel Radisson, Friday evening, 6:30. 
The Psychology of Bread Sales, Pau 

J. Stern, president Atlas Bread Co., Mil 
waukee, Wis. 

Entertainment. 

VISITS TO FLOUR MILLS AND BAKESHOPS 

Saturday morning, March 27. No ses 
sions at the school. This time is avail 
able for visits to flour mills and bake 
shops. 





Germany’s national debt, exclusive of 
liabilities imposed by the peace ‘treaty, 
is estimated at 260,000,000,000 marks. 
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utside of limited sales to southeastern 
kets and Grain Corporation pur- 
chases, flour sales are confined to small- 
buying in local markets. California 
is practically out of north coast markets 
for the time being. 
‘lour exporters are shopping around 
bargains for shipment to Japan, and 
ire exporting on a very limited scale, 
but the mills are selling nothing direct. 
Cable advices from Hongkong report 
imple flour stocks there, and predict no 
demand for American flour before May. 
\n anomalous condition exists in ocean 
ghts to the Orient, $12 per short ton 
being demanded for wheat to Hongkong 
and Japanese ports, against $10 for flour. 
On account of Japan being in the market 
for Pacific wheat, premiums for soft va- 
rieties are firmer at 15¢e bu for club, 
sigh the actual sales of wheat to Japan 
not of sufficient volume to warrant 
idvance. 
Soft wheat flour prices are nominal, 
buyers able to secure concessions. 


f 
I 


Export grades are held around $10.80 
bbl, and family patent at $12.95, basis 
ton 14’s. 


lop grades of Montana and Dakota 
hard wheat flour declined 20c this week. 
Standard patent quotations: Kansas, 
$12.50@13.50 bbl; Dakota, $14@14.25; 
Montana, $18@13.60. 

Millfeed is. in ample supply, and diffi- 
cult to move. Mill-run is quoted at $39 

10 ton. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 

ls, as reported to The Northwestern 





Flour Pet. 

Weekly output . of ac- 

c raeg for week tivity 

ek 2,800 41,473 79 
ek . 2,800 39,884 76 
GO Gee cecces 46,800 16,386 35 
ears ago .... 46,800 28,400 60 
ears ago.... 40,800 10,309 25 
ears ago.... 40,800 16,789 41 
ears ago..... 40,800 16,963 42 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller 
Flour Pet. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
week .......- 57,000 55,167 97 
I week .......+ 57,000 63,021 93 
Year Q60° wéiw6s's’a 57,000 24,216 42 
I years ago .... 57,000 13,853 24 
years ago ... 57,000 #2 «..... ~~ 
ears ago .... 57,000 32,789 58 
I ears ago .... 51,000 15,431 30 


COAST-TO-COAST 


Pacific Mail Steamship Co. has 
officially announced that it will operate a 
monthly steamship service from . Pacific 
via the Panama Canal to Baltimore. 
lhe first sailing from Baltimore will be 
late this month, and from Seattle toward 

id of April. Portland, Oregon, San 
isco, San Pedro and San Diego will 
rts of call for ships coming to and 
sailing from Puget Sound ports (Seattle 
l'acoma). 

R. Grace & Co. have been made 
t Sound agents for the new service, 
sented at Seattle by R. E. Borch- 
grevink as manager. 

s also officially announced that the 


SERVICE 


Luckenbach Steamship Co. will resume 
its New York-San Francisco service via 
the canal, with sailings every three weeks, 
the first sailing to be from New York on 
March 20, Efforts are being made to 


the service extended to North Pa- 
ports. 
Regular steamship service from the 
‘ifie to the Atlantic Coast, which on 
unt of the war has never been main- 


tained excepting for a short period since 
the opening of the Panama Canal, nearly 
six years ago, will be of paramount im- 
portance to the milling industry of this 
coast. In spite of the cost of the all-rail 
haul to the East, the mills of eastern 
Washington and Oregon, and of Idaho, 
have developed an extensive flour trade 
in southeastern and eastern states’ mar- 
kets. With the economy of water car- 
riage the port mills, which heretofore 
have been handicapped in entering these 
markets by having to absorb the freight 
on wheat to seaboard, will be advanta- 
geously situated for that trade, and 
should be able to develop a good busi- 
ness, not only on the Atlantic seaboard 
but in territory west of there to a point 
where their water-and-rail freights meet 
the all-rail haul cost from interior Pa- 
cific mills. 

The opening of the Panama Canal was 
heralded by the port mills of this coast as 
affording an opportunity for greatly ex- 
tending their southeastern and eastern 
states trade, but owing to shipping con- 
ditions during and since the war that 
opportunity could not be taken advantage 
of. Six years ago the extent of that 
trade available to the mills of this coast 
was based on theory rather than experi- 
ence. Owing, however, to the great de- 
velopment of that trade during the last 
five years by our interior mills, it has 
been fully demonstrated that the South, 
the Southeast, and in a lesser measure the 
Atlantic Coast markets, will buy a large 
volume of Pacific flours when on a price 
equality with middle states mills’ soft 
wheat flours. It is probable, therefore, 
that with the establishment of a regular 
coast-to-coast package service, the mills 
of this coast will finally reap the benefits 
looked for from the canal. 


NOTES 


The Western Grain & Seed Co. has 
been formed at Pasco, Wash., by Charles 
F, Stinson, C. F. Diement and F. V. 
Jones. 

The first unit of a plant for the clean- 
ing, sorting and distribution of seeds is 
being constructed by the Woodruff-Boyce 
Seed Co., on Marginal Way, Seattle. 

Japan continues in the market for Pa- 
cific wheats, and business is being 
worked in 1,000- to 3,000-ton lots at $80 
@82 ton, f.o.b. ship, for red walla. The 
ocean rate on wheat to Japan is $12 ton 
of 2,000 lbs. 

Erwin A. Taft, who has been in busi- 
ness as a flour broker at Portland for 
some years, has formed a _ partnership 
with H. H. Brigham, of Portland, as the 
Taft-Brigham Co. The headquarters of 
the firm are at Portland, but it will also 
cover the Washington markets, acting as 
flour brokers and exporters. 


Oral arguments will be made before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission at 
Washington, D. C., in the Portland rate 
case, in which Portland interests are seek- 
ing to secure lower freight rates from 
Columbia River basin points to that city 
on wheat and other articles than to 
Washington seaboard terminals. 


Extra No. 1 Canadian feed oats are 
selling here at $61 ton, duty paid, against 
$67 asked for 38-lb eastern white clipped 
oats. The recommendation to Congress 
of the Wheat Director, to remove the 
duty of 6c bu on Canadian oats, would, 
if adopted, still further increase the ex- 
tensive trade developed in the Canadian 
product. 

The State Industrial Insurance Com- 
mission has made a ruling classifying 
salesmen with truck-drivers, including 
salesmen using light motor-cars and run- 
abouts, which increases the assessment 
from 11% to 2 per cent, based on salaries, 
which average considerably higher than 


salaries paid truck-drivers, while the haz- 
ard in general teaming and trucking is 
probably much greater. The commission 
will hold a meeting to hear protests from 
millers and other lines of business af- 
fected, 

The General Steamship Corporation 
has established an office in Seattle, with 
Captain H. H. Birlholm as Puget Sound 
manager. The company will maintain a 
steamship service between American Pa- 
cific Coast ports and Mexico, Central and 
South America, operating the Ship ving 
Board ships Meriden, Wallingford and 
Silverado, the first of which will begin 
loading here April 26. The company will 
also act as Pacific Coast agent for the 
South American-Pacific Line, operating 
the steamships Baja California and Sina- 
loa in the Central and South American 
trade. 


UTAH 

Ocpen, Utan, March 20.—Although 
wheat prices were somewhat improved in 
Utah and Idaho during the week, there 
has been comparatively little movement. 
Grain of the intermountain territory, 
other than that necessary for seed, is de- 
clared now to be almost entirely in the 
hands of grain dealers, elevators and 
millers. They are not moving any large 
amount, either to local mills or to larger 
markets. 

With the operation of both the Sperry 
and Globe elevators in Ogden, in addition 
to the Holley plant, there has been a 
larger concentration of grain in this cen- 
ter than heretofore, much of which is des- 
tined for the Pacific Coast after being 
prepared for milling. Some of these re- 
ceipts are from Kansas and Nébraska, 
though the larger portion is Idaho, Utah 
and Montana grain, 

Flour prices for the week were the 
same as last. There were some advance 
bookings reported, and a general increase 
in inquiries. The quotations for the week 
have been about $11 bbl for soft wheat 
flours, $11.50 for family patents, and $13 
for hard wheat flours, f.o.b. Ogden, basis 
49-lb cotton bags. For Memphis and 
Ohio River points, the Utah mills have 
quoted $11.70 bbl for straight soft wheat 
flour and $12 for blend, f.o.b. river points, 
with 98-lb cotton bags as basis. The 
demand from the coast has increased, 
offerings being made of $12 bbl for fam- 
ily patents and $14 for hard wheat, f.o.b. 


Pacific Coast ports, basis 98-lb cotton 
bags. 

Increased demand for millfeeds has 
been noticeable, millers report. The 
prices have been $50 ton f.o.b. Ogden, 


and $52 f.o.b. California points. 


NOTES 

John L, Taylor, president Inland Grain 
Co., Ogden, has been elected a delegate 
to the Rotary Club district conference to 
be held at Boise, March 26-27. 

Professor Perry G. Holden, Chicago, 
representing the International Harvester 
Co., has arrived in Utah to participate 
in the Utah educational drive being con- 
ducted throughout the state. He will 
speak at Ogden, Salt Lake City, Logan 
and Provo during the coming week. 

Active reclamation work on 40,000 
acres of land in Juab County, a desert 
area of western Utah, is proposed by 
landowners in that section, who have ap- 
pointed R. H. Evans and T. C. Winn to 
take up the plan with the reclamation 
service of the United States government. 
For water storage and building of neces- 
sary canals it is estimated the cost would 
be $125 per acre. 

Agreements have been reached between 
the farm bureaus of Utah and Idaho and 
a number of the sugar companies on the 
price for sugar beets this year, the flat 
price of $12 per ton being augmented by 
a profit-sharing plan if the price of sugar 
advances over $12 per 100 lbs, seaboard 
basis. The ratio contract has been ac- 
cepted by the’ Utah-Idaho Sugar Co., 
People’s Sugar Co., Hooper Sugar Co. 
and Layton Sugar Co., but has not yet 
been accepted by the Amalgamated 
Sugar Co. 

Utah is producing more alfalfa seed 
and a greater average per acre of that 
seed than any other state, according to a 
pamphlet written by J. Cecil Alter, me- 
teorologist of the United States Weather 
Bureau for the Utah Agricultural Col- 
lege. The average acre yield of the 10 
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principal states in which alfalfa seed is 
produced is given as follows: Utah, 5.7 
bus; Nevada, 5.4; California, 5.2; Idaho, 
5; Texas, 4.7; Arizona, 4.6; Montana, 4.2; 
Colorado, 3.9; Wyoming, 3.6; Wisconsin, 
3.4. Production in Utah is almost en- 
tirely limited to desert districts. 


W. E. Zuprpann. 





OREGON 

PortLtanp, Oregon, March 20.—The 
trade in flour here is growing in volume. 
Not only is the local demand good, but 
there is a better foreign inquiry, and the 
government’s purchases are larger. The 
mills have shown more of a disposition 
to accept the government price of $9.90, 
track, for soft wheat flour. The federal 
purchases have been so far ahead of the 
tonnage movement as to reach the point 
where the docks and warehouses are be- 
coming congested. It is estimated that 


200,000 tons of flour are here to be 
moved. The local market continues firm 


on hard wheat flours, the mills quoting 
family patents at $13.15 and bakers at 
$13.75. 

Millfeed, on the other hand, has weak- 
ened, and the mills have announced a de- 
cline of $1.50 ton to $40 for mill-run, 
f.o.b. mill, in car lots. Rolled barley is 
quoted at $72, rolled oats at $64.50, and 
cracked corn at $76, an advance of $4 
ton on the latter. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 

Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week - 42,600 24,254- 56 

Last week ........ 42,600 24,146 56 

wee GOS. cca cescus 42,600 31,221 73 

Two years ago..... 33,000 26,369 79 

Three years ago.... 33,000 11,655 35 
NOTES 

The O. Bryant Grain Co., of Baker, 


Oregon, announces an increase of $50,- 
000, doubling the former capitalization. 

The wheat market was quiet during 
the week. Dealers quoted premiums of 
15@16c on soft wheat, and about 40c on 
hard wheat. 

The Western Grain Co., with a capital 
stock of $330,000, has been incorporated 
by Robert McGuire, J. P. Winter and 
W. H. McGuire. Headquarters will be 
in Portland. 

There was a moderate amount of activ- 
ity in coarse grains. Last bids at the 
Merchants’ Exchange were: bulk corn, 
$64@ 64.50; bulk clipped oats, $59.25@60; 
sacked oats, $59.50@60.50; blue barley, 
$66.50; feed barley, $65.50. 

J. D. Mickle, state dairy and food 
commissioner, has appointed a committee 
to draft a feed law for submission to the 
next session of the legislature. .The uni- 
form feed law will be taken as the basis, 
but the expense of carrying it out will be 
borne by the millfeed industry, and not 
by the general taxpayers, as in other 
states. J. M. Lownspate. 


MONTANA 

Great Faris, Mont., March 20.—Great 
Falls flour and feed quotations have re- 
mained stationary for more than three 
weeks, and there is nothing that hints of 
activity in the local market. Flour prices 
today are $14@14.15 f.o.b. Great Falls in 
car lots. Bran sells at $44, and millfeed 
at $46, with no middlings offered. 


NOTES 


Bozeman flour quotations, as furnished 
by the Montana Flour Mills Co: flour in 
car lots, f.o.b. Bozeman, $14 bbl; mixed 
feeds, $46 ton. No middlings or bran 
offered. Bozeman quotations are sub- 
stantially the same as those at Belgrade. 

The report reaches local mill machin- 
ery men that the J. W. Denio Milling 
Co., Sheridan, Wyo., is making good 
progress with its mill construction to re- 
place the plant which was burned some 
weeks -ago. This work is in charge of 
Ballinger & McAllister Co., of Blooming- 
ton, Ill. 

Road- building in Montana will start 
early this spring, and Cascade County 
will lead off with one contract for $200,- 
000 from its treasury matched against 
an equal amount from the federal gov- 
ernment in a couple of the trunk lines 
through the county. Both lines pene-+ 
trate the best farming lands of the coun- 
ty, while one extends into the mountains 
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toward Neihart, the farmers thus being 
afforded easier haulage for their grain 
crops. 

More than 300 acres of potatoes will 
be planted on the Sun River irrigation 

roject, under contract with a market 

rm to handle the product. The potatoes 
are to be standardized as to quality, and 
handled by professional packers. While 
contracts have been signed for the 300 
acres, George O. Sanford, manager of the 
project, is attempting to raise the acre- 
age to 500, in which event a specialist 
will be sent to the field to assist the 
farmers in handling the cultivation along 
best-known lines. 

Daniel R. Fisher, vice-president and 
general manager of the Gallatin Valley 
Milling Co., with headquarters in this 
city, declares that present conditions are 
against building construction, and he be- 
lieves that there will be some recession in 
material costs a little later. Mr. Fisher 
has just returned from the Pacific Coast, 
where he has large interests, not only in 
the flour-milling business but also in the 
lumber industry. He says that the larg- 
er lumber maprufacturers have already 
made some concessions, and that others 
shortly will be made, and he thinks that, 
later in the season, conditions will ad- 
just themselves to an extent that will 
warrant considerable building activity. 

Joun A. Curry. 





SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Cat., March 20.—Flour 
business since Jan. 1 has been discourag- 
ingly limited. The opinion held by mills 
and jobbers has been that a resumption 
of buying was to be expected about 
March 18. In this they have been much 
disappointed, which would indicate that 
stocks of flour in the hands of the trade 
are still heavy. 

Prices are unchanged from last week, 
and are as follows: Kansas standard pat- 
ents, $12.90@13.25 bbl; Montana, $13.75 
@14.25; Dakota, $14.50@15; Washington 
and Oregon straight grade, $12.80@ 
$13.20,—basis 98’s cotton, delivered San 
Francisco. 

Millfeeds were lower this week, with no 
improvement evident at the reduced 
basis. Northern and local mills are of- 
fering freely at $43@44.50 ton for bran 
and mill-run. 


CALIFORNIA’S BARLEY ACREAGE 


For the first time in three years Cali- 
fornia’s barley acreage in 1920 is likely 
to be increased. E. E. Kaufman, of the 
local office of the Bureau of Crop Esti- 
mates, is shy of making predictions of 
any sort, but threw that out today as his 
opinion. In 1917, the state had 1,350,000 
acres planted; in 1918, 1,320,000; in 1919, 
1,000,000. Now at last the tide seems 
to have turned. 

There are various reasons for a bigger 
planting of the cereal than hitherto. One 
is the decreased bean acreage this year, 
of which there have been too many re- 
ports from all over- the bean-growing 
sections to leave any doubt about the 
matter. The carry-over of beans from 
last season, with the probable lowering of 
prices, is responsible. 

Another good reason for a bigger bar- 
ley acreage is that probable prices will 
warrant its being planted instead of 
wheat, which for years has had to take 
second place in popularity to barley. 

Bound up with good prices, of course, 
is the export demand for barley. Eng- 
land has been an especially heavy im- 
porter, and Japan also has taken Cali- 
fornia barley in quantities. Barley has 
been one of the principal exports through 
the port month by month for a long 
while. 

The weather also has been a factor, be- 
cause barley, unlike rice, will not be a 
victim of drouth to any extent. 


NOTES 


Ralph P. Merritt, former food admin- 
istrator for California, has resigned as 
secretary and comptroller of the Uni- 
versity of California, to become state 
manager of the Hoover campaign. 

One effect of the threatened water 
shortage evidenced around Marysville, 
Cal., is the planting of 14,000 acres of 
barley instead of a contemplated rice 
crop in the Arboga region by a farm 
land company. 

R. C. Mason. 
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New York, N. Y., March 20.—Wash- 
ington is still the center of most of the 
news which is influencing stock-market 
prices these days. With the decision by 
the United States Supreme Court that 
stock dividends could not be taxed as in- 
come, and the court’s decision that the 
United States Steel Corporation was not 
a corporation in restraint of trade, there 
has been a good deal of bullish news to 
start the stock market upward again. 
There was a quick response, and prices 
have advanced sharply, although the 
movement has been largely of profession- 
al origin and not reflecting any changed 
opinion by the outside public. 


CREDIT STRAIN 


The money-market strain has been re- 
lieved to some extent, but the inadequate 
supply of credit is still the big factor in- 
fluencing investment and business af- 
fairs. Money is very hard to get, and 
exceptionally high rates for time loans 
and commercial paper prevail, with very 
little money offering. In one instance a 
bank refused to lend $100,000 for six 
months secured by $120,000 of Standard 
Oil securities at 12 per cent. This is a 
fair indication of the money market, and 
means that the strain upon the banks is 
still acute. In this instance the bank 
offered to make the loan if other indus- 
trial securities made up half the collat- 
eral. The reason for this stipulation was 
that Standard Oil shares, although high 
grade and intrinsically very valuable, are 
often difficult to sell quickly in a troubled 
money market. 

There have been instances where the 
lending institutions have declined to make 
exceedingly attractive loans, even when 
secured by high-grade investment issues. 
The fact is that bank reserves are too 
low to admit of very much money being 
tied up in non-liquidating loans. 


OUTLOOK FOR SPECULATION 


Various speculative interests in Wall 
Street are aching to start the ball rolling 
again. Some of the strong pools which 
have not liquidated are naturally desir- 
ous of having the stock market demon- 
stration begin as soon as possible. It is 
said on high authority, however, that the 
strong banking interests are taking a 
conservative view of the situation, and 
will not permit the large banks to finance 
a spectacular rise in the stock market 
under such money. market conditions as 
prevail today. It is easy to see that there 
would be serious strain if the traders 
were allowed to engage once more in 
feverish speculation. The fact is that the 
Federal Reserve System has not suf- 
ficient reserve to support such increased 
strain upon credits at New York. 

With the passing of the March 15 in- 
come-tax payments, another danger point 
in the money market year has passed and 
gone. The banks financed the settlement 
with comparative ease, owing to the care- 
fully laid plans by the Treasury to pro- 
tect the money market from undue dis- 
turbance. The Federal Reserve System 
once more stood the test well, but now 
that the adjustment has passed, it can be 
said that the financial community feels 
profound relief at having successfully 
met the engagements. 

It looks as if the banks were through 
with the more serious credit strain, al- 
though it is recognized that the reserve 
position is weak and that the Federal 
Reserve institutions must have a much 
larger gold reserve if they are to provide 
the wherewithal for any extraordinary 
advance in stock-market prices. The in- 
dications are, however, that the Federal 
Reserve Board will retain control of the 
money market and, through a further ad- 
vance in rediscount rates if necessary, 
prevent any material enlargement of non- 
productive loans. 


INVESTMENT BUYING 
Hard-headed investors are taking on 
good bonds again, and putting their 
money into the really high-grade pre- 


ferred stocks issued by properly financed 


industrial properties. The bond market 
is full of attractive bargains for those 
who have the money to pay outright for 
what they purchase. The list of high- 
grade railroad bonds shows many safe 
issues which are available at about the 
most attractive investment yield ever of- 
fered by such securities. High living 
costs are making many people, however, 
insistent wpon an extraordinarily liberal 
income return, This accounts for the 
eagerness of people to make considerable 
investments in 8 per cent preferred 
shares which are often available at prices 
showing an even larger income return. 

A good rule to follow in making such 
investments is to buy only such pre- 
ferred shares as can show a- sustained 
dividend record for six or eight years. 
It is not sufficient these days for a com- 
pany to show sustained dividends for 
three years, since such a period covers 
only the high profits of war. years. 


NEW SECURITY ISSUES 

A great many new loans are being of- 
fered, and the probability is that this new 
financing will reach a large volume. Be- 
sides the loans which foreign governments 
are desirous of placing here, there are 
many stock and bond issues by industrial 
companies, as well as by the railroads and 
the public utility corporations. The in- 
dications are that a good many of these 
new security offerings will be announced 
this month and next. 

April is ordinarily an interesting month 
in the investment markets. It has been 
occasionally a month of striking activity, 
with large aggregate offerings and sus- 
tained investment activity. The whole 
world is short of capital, and is desirous 
of obtaining whatever assistance can be 
had in New York. It is not easy to pre- 
dict the outcome of this movement, but 
there are definite indications that the 
huge account ultimately will be closed 
satisfactorily and without serious dis- 
turbance of any kind. 


BANKING MERGERS 


Absorption of the Citizens’ National 
Bank by the Chemical National further 
reduces the number of banking institu- 
tions in New York’s mercantile district. 
By the consolidation the Chemical Na- 
tional will gain new clients and about 
$40,000,000 deposits. This bank has had 
a marvelous record, and in the days 
when. it did business with a capital of 
only $300,000, its stock used to sell for 
about $4,000 a share. Within the last few 
years it has branched out, and with the 
recent election of Percy H. Johnston to 
the presidency, the bank has taken on 
new vigor and life. 


STOCK DIVIDENDS 


The United States Supreme Court’s 
decision that stock dividends could not 
be taxed 4s income will lead to interest- 
ing disbursements other than that by 
Crucible Steel, which declared a_ stock 
dividend of 50 per cent. This develop- 
ment has given new zest to speculation, 
and the stock market activity has in- 
creased in proportion as new dividend 
disbursement rumors have been circulat- 
ed. Such stocks as General Motors, Read- 
ing and other shares have been well taken 
at times on the theory that they were in 
position to receive handsome stock divi- 
dends later on. 

Nothing is quite as attractive to Wall 
Street as a rumored dividend increase, or 
the declaration of a special dividend. It 
is possible for the traders to build up 
an enormous volume of business on ru- 
mors of this kind. If they can be kept 
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alive long enough, the public, or th 
cena portion of it, usually comes 
n. 


THE OUTLOOK 

A financial expert in touch with invest- 
ment conditions made this interesting 
comment this week: “The ls are just 
aching to resume speculative operations 
in a large way. They have had lately » 
— deal of interesting news on which to 
ase such a movement. Whether it de 
velops or not depends largely upon th: 
money-market situation. I do not thin) 
that the banks have a surplus resery 
large enough to support the heavy speci 
lation that may be expected if the move 
ment once begins. ‘The indications ar 
that there will be a partial resumptioy 
of speculative activity in Wall Stre 
after the April dividend disbursemen'! 
have been fully provided for.” 





NASHVILLE 

Nasuvitte, Tenn., March 20.—Pra 
tically no demand for flour from tl, 
southeastern trade has been reported th. 
week. Comparatively few sales are |, 
ing made, the volume of business bei: 
less than 16% per cent of the possil)'« 
output of the mills. The running tin, 
however, continues fairly satisfactory, |) 
ing on sales previously booked. Speci! 
cations are being received by most of t! 
mills in satisfactory volume. There are 
some complaints of inactivity of shippin: 
instructions but, as a whole, the repor‘s 
are good. 

Substantial improvement in demand 
for flour is expected after April 1. Two 
or three weeks more will be required ‘o 
absorb the shipments already made, ani 
then a renewal of buying is expected 
begin. 

Notwithstanding somewhat higher 
prices for wheat, no change is noted in 
asking prices at the mills. The tone of 
the market is practically nominal, wiih 
quotations at the close of the week 
follows: best or short soft winter whe.t 
patent, $13@13.50; standard or regular 
patent, $12.15@12.50; straight patent, 
$11.70@12; first clears, $8@9. 

Minnesota and Kansas flours are du!l, 
and nominal. Prices: spring wheat pal 
ents, jute, delivered at Nashville, $12.75 
@13.50; hard winter wheat patent, $12 
@12.35. . 

Millfeed is difficult to obtain, ani 
prices have again moved to a higher level. 
Quotations: soft winter wheat bran, 100) 
lb bags, per ton, $6@48; standard mic- 
dlings or shorts, $54@57. 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Nashville and southeastern 

mills, in barrels, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct 


Weekly output of 

capacity forweek tivity 
This week ....... 226,890 119,084 52.4 
Last week ....... 222,390 136,394 61.3 
Year ago ........ 219,090 96,407 14 
Two years ago... 153,690 43,658 { 
Three years ago.. 148,200 83,018 


CORN-MEAL TRADE 


Demand continues quiet at corn mills. 
Southeastern mills, with a capacity of 
91,800 bus, this week ground 19,504, or 
21.2 per cent of capacity, compared with 
27,486, or 21.5 per cent, last week. Prices: 
bolted meal, sacked, per 100 lbs, f.o.b. 
Ohio River points, $3.60@3.65; plain 
meal, $3.45@3.50. 

STOCKS 

Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchan 
—= 20 Marc! 


Piour, BOIS occ ce cvsccces 2,200 48, 
Wheat, BUS csp icveces 236,000 247 
Caee, BOS 42 cesesnsvccsss 200,000 202 
Oate, DUB. oc occcsccccees 240,000 313 


Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 184 cars. 

The South Georgia Milling Co., of N:! 
dosta, will rebuild its milling plant, which 
was burned. 

The Kentucky Elevator & Milling ©» 
has succeeded the Lack-Redford Ele\ 
tor Co., Paducah. 

A straw vote for president by | 
members of the Nashville Rotary Cli 
showed 84 for Herbert Hoover. 

Thomas G. Williams will retire fro 
the grain company, Zorn & Co., Louis 
ville, April 1, leaving Garnett Zorn tli 
owner. 

Joun Lerern. 
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There is still a good inquiry for flour 
this city, and millers seem to have 
‘ir work cut out for them in meeting it. 
ving to the congested condition of the 
rt, millers are not accumulating any 
beat. If arrivals are free at one time, 
there is sure to be something like a short- 
ive at another, though the actual amount 
wheat lying in the river may be quite 
ficient for all requirements. 
Over-sea flour has been diminishing in 
intity. Last week not a bag came into 
port, as against some 29,000 sacks in 
previous week. 
‘he allocations of imported flour for 
to bakers have been moderate in 
intity for weeks, while a great deal of 
vas situated sometimes at points 50 
les from London. 
(the amount of spring wheat flour 
en out has also been unsatisfactory. 
metimes one bag of strong to one of 
ik flour was the.rule, and at other 
ies one of strong to two of weak. The 


weak character of most of the London- 


de flour today makes it highly desir- 
le for bakers to be able to command 
ne proportion of sound spring wheat 

lour as a backbone. 
Chis week there has been no alloca- 
and it is understood that no more 
ported flour will be put out until the 
ce question has been readjusted. It 
aid that yesterday the Wheat Com- 
sion’s typists had details of the dif- 
nt allocations ready, but a message 
received from a high authority coun- 
nanding the distribution. It is be- 
ed that very shortly an official state- 
t will be made as to the new arrange- 


OATMEAL 


(he market is distinctly firmer, and 
price of London-made oatmeal is 2s 
per sack higher on the week. The 
ness in American cables is keeping 
the price of the American goods that 
about. Though we hear now and 
in of American oatmeal and rolled 
; going at low prices, this is invariably 
ernment stuff which had been kept 
long and had to be sold at a slaugh- 
ing price. Today Midlothian on spot 
orth 97s 6d per sack of 280 lbs, while 
special quality makes 102s 6d. All 
of Aberdeen are priced at 85s, and 
don-made is at 82s 6d. American 
head is firm at 80s, medium and fine 
making 75s. 
lidlothian rolled oats on spot are 
th 97s 6d per sack of 280 lbs, but 
is a fancy brand held at 108s 114d 
deen makes 95s, Irish 90s, and 
rican about 75s. 


MILLFEED 


lillfeed is being turned out by the 
ls of this city at 4 rate that about 
ets demand, but there is no excess. 
e official price of £14 10s, ex-mill, for 
\dlings, and £12 10s for bran is still 
force, 

MR. ROBERTS’ FAREWELL 


he staff of the food ministry enter- 
ned George H. Roberts, M.P., the re- 
ig food controller, ata farewell din- 
‘ one evening last week, when he ex- 
}lcined his reasons for resigning the post. 
lie said he had always agreed to stand 
vith his friend, Mr. Barnes, who, like 


himself, is a member of the Labor party, 
and until recently was a member of the 
coalition cabinet, and as Mr. Barnes has 
resigned his office in the cabinet he felt 
it incumbent upon him to likewise relin- 
quish. his office. 

He gave it as his opinion that the food 
ministry must be kept in existence for a 
number of years, as free competition to- 
day was not possible. No food controller 
could lower prices, and the people must 
be told that, in order to reduce prices, 
they had all got to work harder and more 
efficiently than ever. 


ASQUITH’S RETURN TO PARLIAMENT 


The Right Hon. H. H. Asquith has 
been returned to Parliament as the mem- 
ber for Paisley, which lies on the out- 
skirts of Glasgow, after being absent 
from the House of Commons for over a 
year. 

The contest has been one of the most 
strenuous and interesting of modern 
years, and in most quarters Mr. As- 
quith’s success is regarded with the ut- 
most satisfaction, as it has long been 
felt that the opposition party in the 
House of Commons needed a strong and 
experienced leader in order to curb the 
present government in its reckless ex- 
penditures. 

It will be remembered that Mr. As- 
quith was prime minister when the war 
broke out, and for two years during the 
conflict. His policy over many things, 
especially munitions, became very un- 
popular, so that pressure was brought 
upon him to resign, and Lloyd-George 
was chosen as his successor. He re- 
mained in the House as the member for 
East Fife until the general election of 
1919, when he was hopelessly defeated, 
and for the first time for a long period 
of years had no seat. 

His nomination as the Liberal candi- 
date for the vacancy at Paisley, which 
occurred through the death of its mem- 
ber, aroused general interest, and he was 
very considerably helped in his fight for 
the seat by his daughter, Mrs. Bonham 
Carter, who distinguished herself by some 
very telling public speeches. At the elec- 
tion he secured a majority of 2,834 votes 
out of a total of 30,433, and his victory 
was received with tumultuous applause 
by his supporters at Paisley, but, on the 
other hand, he had to face booing and 
pelting from the opposing section of the 
community. 

A great reception was given him by 
the populace in London on the: day he 
took his seat in the House. An enor- 
mous crowd gathered before his house to 
witness his departure, and the police had 
to accompany his car to guard him from 
the pressing attention of some of the 
enthusiasts. Large crowds also lined a 
greater part of his route to Westminster, 
and thousands. gathered in the vicinity of 
the Houses of Parliament, so that his 
journey ‘thither proved quite a triumphal 
procession. 

In the House of Commons itself the 
members had gathered in force to see 
Mr. Asquith take his seat, and as he en- 
tered the chamber with his two support- 
ers there was an outburst of cheering, 
followed by another rousing cheer after 
he had taken the oath and signed the 
roll. The remarkable feature about this 
triumph of Mr. Asquith is his sudden 
immense popularity, whereas a year ago 
there was hardly a man in the British 
Isles who would say a good word for him. 
This is not because the opinion of the 
Man in the Street has undergone any 
real change toward Mr. Asquith, but be- 
cause it is known he will be a powerful 
influence in the House to checkmate the 
government where needed and to spur it 
into action in other directions. 


- raine to France. 


This government has hitherto had ev- 
erything its own way, and the country, 
being alive to the evil of this state of 
things, welcomes one who will undoubt- 
edly make himself heard and felt. 


FUTURE OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


One of the most burning questions of 
the day is the disposal of Constantinople. 
At one time the prime minister most 
confidently affirmed that under no cir- 
cumstances would it ever be returned to 
the Turk, and the only way to establish 
peace in that part of the world was to 
banish the Turk from Europe. However, 
wheels have been working within wheels, 
Moslem interests have been exercising 
power and pressure, political expediency 
has added its quota, and perhaps the 
strongest influence of all is commercial 

diency. 

The Allied Council, assembled in Lon- 
don, decided that Constantinople should 
be retained by the Turk, and, before ac- 
quainting Parliament with the fact, in- 
structions were given for the news to be 
published abroad in Turkey and India, 
and these instructions were carried out. 

This arbitrary action on the part of 
the prime minister kindled wrath, not 
only in Parliament but throughout the 
country, and an immediate explanation 
was called for. In consequence, a most 
historie and momentous debate took place 
in Parliament last week, and Lord Rob- 
ert Cecil affirmed that the expulsion of 
the Turks from Constantinople was as 
much required by the conscience of the 
world as the restoration of Alsace-Lor- 
Among the arguments 
advanced for allowing them to remain at 
Constantinople is that they have held the 
city for 500 years, that its population is 
largely Turkish, the attitude of Indian 
Moslems on the question, and that it will 
be easier to make the Turk a good boy 
if he is within distance of the guns of 
the British fleet. 

These are regarded as lame arguments, 
and the feeling is very strong that Chris- 
tians should alone be the custodians of 
a city built by Christians and one of the 
greatest centers of Christianity in early 
days, having simply been occupied by the 
Turk as a conqueror, and, moreover, a 
very cruel and unworthy conqueror. 

The debate in Parliament was ad- 
journed, and the fate of Constantinople 
still hangs in the balance. Meantime, the 
Turks are carrying on unspeakable mas- 
sacres in one of the Armenian provinces, 
and Constantinople under their rule 
would only once more become the focus 
of crime and intrigue. 

* * 


Andrew Law, of the flour-importing 
firm of Crawford & Law, Glasgow, was 
in London for a few days this week on 
his way home from the West Indies, 
where he had been spending a couple of 
months, accompanied by his wife and 
daughter. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, MARCH 8 


The government’s announcement con- 
ceding a much higher control price for 
homegrown wheat harvested in the season 
of 1921 has been received with surprise 
even by those in whose interests it is 
offered—the farmers. Consider the cir- 
cumstances under which this step has 
been taken, and it will be agreed that 
there is occasion for general surprise. 
As is well known, our government is 
committed to the introduction of a bill 
defining agricultural policy during the 
next several years. This bill, it is con- 
fidently expected in farming circles, will 
paper Sgr pniven'y prices for cereals for 
a number of years and will, among other 
things, amend the present law in order 


to concede a greater measure of security 
of tenure to tenant farmers. 

The policy of guaranteed prices for’ 
cereals is the principle on which the royal 
commission on agriculture split. Twelve 
members, one with reservations, favored 
guaranties, and 11 opposed the policy. 
It is believed the government bill on the 
subject will follow the majority commis- 
sioners’ advice as regards the basis for 
guaranties. In other words, the guaran- 
ties will merely cover the costs of pro- 
duction. 

But the government makes no pretense 
at justifying the 1921 wheat control price 
on the grounds of producing costs alone. 
The step taken is really that of allowing 
the determining factor in regulating the 
value of home wheat to be the landed 
costs of the imported article, provided 
these do not on the average exceed 100s 
per qr. Now, whence does this principle 
come? Not from the forthcoming gov- 
ernment bill. It comes from the minority 
report of the commission which rejected 
the guaranties, but laid down the alter- 
native pricing policy that, so long as con- 
trol was continued, the price of any arti- 
cle allowed to the home producer should 
not be less than the imported costs of 
the same article. So that the interesting 
point emerges that wheat is to receive 
different treatment from other farm 
produce, at least for the year 1921. 

Why has 1920 not been provided for on 
the same basis? The answer to this 
question is most probably that the gov- 
ernment realizes that it is now too late 
to make formal arrangements for the 
coming season, as farmers who cannot 
now sow and expect to reap a good crop 
this year might feel aggrieved at a be- 
lated announcement. 

The government, as it states, hopes to 
arrest the tendency for plowed land to 
go back into grass. In 1918 it is reported 
that no less than 400,000 acres of such 
land reverted to pasture. The whole ob- 
ject of this sudden emergency policy in 
wheat is obviously to restore the fullest 
confidence among farmers as to the gov- 
ernment’s intentions. 

There is no denying the fact that con- 
fidence has diminished. Leading Scottish 
farmers who are members of the national 
oe council to the food ministry in’ 

London have publicly commented recently 
on the fact that when the government ex- 
pressed its desire to see home produce 
decontrolled it always excepted wheat 
from this promise. And being hard- 
headed business men the farmers’ leaders 
have concluded that wheat was excluded 
because the home-controlled price of 76s 
was so reasonable, compared to the im- 
ported landed price. They thus felt-that 
the government desired to decontrol 
where it found it convenient to its own 
needs, and maintain control where such 
was again to its own interests. 

This reading, of course, is probably 
sound, but it is incomplete, because it is 
obvious that, so long as bread is subsi- 
dized, there must be a controlled price 
for the wheat. The sudden generous ar- 
rangement for the 1921 wheat is plainly 
an attempt to remove the suspicions of 
the farmers. It will go far to accomplish 
its object, but there is nevertheless a 
growing feeling among the farmers of 
England as well as those of Scotland that 
a surer and more enduring basis of con- 
fidence than guaranteed prices lies in the 
granting of security of tenure, and unless 
the promised agricultural bill is satisfac- 
tory from this standpoint, the fullest pro- 
duction of cereals will not be forthcom- 
ing. 

It must be remembered that the natural 
tendency of the cautious farmer will be 
to allow indifferent land to revert to 
grass. The guiding principle will be that, 
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however long it may take the world to 
recover its wheat production to an extent 


that will force prices down, it will take 
much longer for the world to recover its 
meat- ucing live-stock production. 
This is a certain calculation, and it will 
influence always in favor of pasture 
farming and aan plowing, except on 
the most suitable lands. 
FREIGHT CHARGES ON WHEAT 

Farmers in Scotland have been in- 
formed that instructions were issued to 
millers here not to buy wheat from any 
seller if the carriage to the mill would 
exceed 23s per qr. ‘These instructions, 
issued in January, are not inconsistent 
with the common practice of the trade. 

It must be remembered that most of 
the Scottish mills are situated at the 
ports of Glasgow and Leith, and that, 
apart from these, there are only one or 
two mills at Dundee and Montrose to 
serve the north of Scotland. 

In England, on the other hand, there 
are many inland mills, and these are so 
widely scattered as to tap the supply of 
wheat from all districts without incur- 
ring a heavy freight charge. The Scot- 
tish miller, when he is working within 
control limits, has necessarily to safe- 
guard himself against charges in carriage 
of wheat that can be avoided. 

The farmers apparently believe that 
any delimitation of the sources of supply 
is an evil, and the National Farmers’ 
Union has decided to take the matter up 
with the ministry of food. é 

In connection with this matter it is 
strange that English millers are able to 
invade the Scottish markets and compete 
with our millers for wheat, despite the 
higher costs in taking the wheat to their 
mills. At Edinburgh for instance one 
finds English millers buying East Lothian 
wheat freely, and shipping it south to 
their mills. East Lothian wheat, of 
course, is as a rule of superior quality. 


UNIFORM GRAIN SALE NOTE 
The National Association of Corn Mer- 
chants has lately been approaching vari- 
ous farmers’ organizations with a pro- 
posal that a uniform grain sale note, a 
specimen of which was drafted and dis- 
tributed, should be adopted. The pro- 
posal was submitted to the last meeting 
of the central executive committee of the 
National Farmers’ Union of Scotland, 
which apparently was not enamored of 
the idea, as it decided to allow the com- 
munication to lie on the table. 
+ a 


W. H. Rutherfurd, president of the 
Glasgow Flour Trade Association, an- 
nounces that he has accepted as partner 
Matthew D. Kerr, who has acted as his 
principal salesman for the past 13 years, 
The business, as hitherto, will be carried 
on under the name of W. H. Rutherfurd 
& Co., 70 Robertson Street, Glasgow. 


IRISH MARKETS, MARCH 3 


The usual distributions of foreign flour 
have taken place during the week. There 
is still some complaint that strong flour 
is not being distributed in sufficient quan- 
tities to make the baker’s lot a happy 
one. Belfast and Dublin, the two prin- 
cipal cities, seem to be well supplied, but 
the smaller towns still find difficulty in 
obtaining sufficient to make the bread 
as good as they would like. 

There is no change in the position of 
wheat meal under the recent restrictions, 
and the ministry of food has called atten- 
tion to the flour returns order which ap- 
plies now to wheaten meal or wheaten 
flour or to anything milled from wheat, 
for which it must be filled up. The de- 
mand for flour is not quite up to the 
normal for the time of the year, partly 
due to the mild weather which we are ex- 
periencing. 

OATMEAL 

Oatmeal has maintained the better de- 
mand exhibited a week ago, the price for 
home manufactured being 84@86s per 
280 lbs, Belfast or Dublin. American of 
the finer qualities is quoted at 78@80s, 
and some as low as 72s, ex-store. Some 
flaked varieties slightly off quality can 
be had at the latter figure. 

FEED 

Mill offals are unchanged in price, at 
£16 per ton for middlings and £14 for 
bran, sacks included. A miller may allow 
a rebate of 5s per ton to dealers if he 
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BAKERY AFFAIRS IN BRITAIN 


chooses. Merchants, however, seem to be 
the only ones that have any bran or 
pollard to offer, and they are asking 
about £18 per ton for both sorts. Con- 
tinental lots on spot recently are almost 
sold out. 

Owing to the arrival of a cargo of 
Plate corn in Belfast, there is now more 
doing in both meal and cooked foods. 
The former is £21 per ton, controlled, 
and the latter about £26. Linseed is in 


‘plentiful supply at £27 per ton for cake 


and £29 for meal. Business abroad is 
impossible at present, but there are 
ample stocks, and requirements are easily 
filled at both ports. Cotton cakes are 
quoted at £24 per ton, both homemade 
and foreign, with a better inquiry. 





ISLAND OF MALTA 


Government Subsidy Reduced and Consumers 
Forced to Pay More for Bread—Over 
Half Million Dollars Paid Millers 


Wasurneton, D. C., March 20.—Ad- 
vices to the Department of State from 
Carl R. Loop, American consul at Valet- 
ta, Island of Malta (British possession), 
indicate a rise in the price of bread on 
the island. On June 10, 1919, the govern- 
ment of Malta reduced the price of bread 
to 4.3c lb. From that date to Dec. 31 the 
amount expended in subsidies to millers 
in order to cover the loss resulting from 
the fixed price was $534,500. Stocks of 
wheat to provide bread at the June price 
were exhausted on Feb. 1, and now the 
government has been compelled to adopt 
a policy of gradually removing the sub- 
sidy. 

The island consumes approximately 1,- 
308,750 lbs of bread weekly. It is esti- 
mated that it would require a weekly 
subsidy of $46,500 to maintain the June 
prices to the consumer. The government 
has decided that this is beyond the re- 
sources of the public treasury. 

The government subsidy, therefore, was 
reduced one-half Jan. 12. This increased 
the cost of bread to the consumer from 
4.3c to 5.26c ‘lb. As wheat prices rise, 
it is probable the subsidy will be further 
reduced. Meantime, authorities are con- 
sidering the feasibility of cheapening 
the cost of the loaf through the admix- 
ture of barley and other grains. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





Bread Price Not Unreasonable 


Burraw, N. Y., March 20.—Charles 
Kennedy, second vice-president of the 
United States Grain Corporation, ad- 
dressing 150 members of the Food Divi- 
sion of the Wholesale Merchants’ and 
Manufacturers’ Association, said that a 
recent investigation had convinced him 
that the price of bread in the city of 
Buffalo was not unreasonable. It was 
conceivable that some 200 small bakeries 
in Buffalo might suffer, if the price of 
bread was reduced from a price which 
enabled large, well-equipped bakeries to 
operate at a profit. 

Commenting upon a fixed price, Mr. 
Kennedy quoted Mr. Hoover to the ef- 
fect that one of the great difficulties in 
controlling any price lay in properly ad- 
justing the control to related lines of 
industry. He pointed out that equitably 
to control the price of bread would also 
mean control of what went into bread, 
which would mean the control not only 
of flour, but the rest of the product of 
a bushel of wheat, namely, feed, this en- 
tailing the control of wheat; that the 
control of feed would mean the control 
of cattle, and also of meat, milk, butter 
and cheese. With the control of lard 
would go the rest of hog products, and 
probably meat products as well. If the 
labor that went into bread was con- 
trolled, it would logically mean the con- 
trol of all labor, and with the control of 
labor the control of everything that labor 
consumes. 

Mr. Kennedy was opposed to all gov- 
ernment control except as an emergency 
measure to meet a given situation, such 
as war or interruption to normal distri- 
bution, and said that a just and equitable 
control even under such circumstances 
was difficult. He spoke of the splendid 
co-operation that he had had from rail- 
roads, millers, elevators and grain deal- 
ers in this zone during the course of his 
administration. 

E. Banoasser. 


Lonvon, Enc., March 1.—Bakers are 
complaining rather loudly again of the 
Short yield of bread from the flour sup- 
plied by home millers, Beating about for 
a reason, they exonerate the millers from 
all blame, but are very suspicious of the 
government. Although experience shows 
that the latter never hampers itself with 
anything in the nature of a policy, or a 
considered design, the dark purpose is 
now ascribed to it of refusing to buy 
hard wheat because, at the source of sup- 
ply, the exchange is against us. 

This is the formula in use at the mo- 
ment, and seems to suffice. But bakers 
do know that the short bread yield of 
the flour supplied is a serious factor in 
reducing profits. The yield generally cal- 
culated by bakers is 66 4-lb loaves per 
bbl—the 4-lb (quartern) loaf is the rec- 
ognized unit for calculating yield. 

Now, I am informed that 63 to 634, 
quarterns per bbl is as much as can be 
obtained with safety, if all the loaves 
are to be full weight 24 hours after bak- 
ing, as required by present regulations. 
A difference of three quarterns is the 
equivalent of 29c per bbl on the cost of 
flour. Added to the other extra costs, 
this trouble is intensifying the demand 
for liberty to charge more for bread. 

The softness of the flour is causing an 
alteration of the baker’s processes, as 
well as a reduction of his profits. The 
use of malt flour, or of malt extract, 
which was fairly common, has in most 
cases been stopped, and the tendency is 
toward a reversion to the chemical astrin- 
gents which were in such favor a few 
years ago. The proportion of salt has 
also been increased by most bakers by 
about % lb per bbl. 


ASKING FOR MORE 


Employers have hardly had time to 
take breath, and adjust their businesses 
to the new conditions entailed by the 
arbitration award, before the workmen’s 
union makes demands for higher wages. 
The latest is for an increase of $3.75 per 
week, bringing the wage of the ordinary 
“table hand” up to $20. The union offi- 
cials, who are making the demand, prob- 
ably do not expect to have it conceded. 
Employers hardly take the matter seri- 
ously and, in any case, have no intention 
of paying the increase. The fact is that 
the comparative failure of the last strike 
has so reduced the prestige of the union 
that many members, especially of the 
London section, have left it; and, among 
those who remain faithful, the majority 
grumble about the weekly “levy” they 
have to pay to support members who lost 
their situations through the strike and 
are still out of work. 

The general secretary of the union con- 
fesses to a loss of membership in London 
of over 300. He states also that the 
union has paid in “out-of-work grants” 
since the strike over $80,000. As a sort 
of setoff, a claim is made of a great 
accession of new members in the provin- 
cial towns. 

The new demand seems to be made to 
keep up the spirits of the members. The 
union endeavors to inspire its members 
with hope that the government will short- 
ly pass an act of Parliament to prohibit 
nightwork in bakeries. Its hope is based 
on .promises made, but no one now be- 
lieves in government promises; some more 
or less plausible excuse is generally found 
for evading them. But even so, the offi- 
cials are not disheartened. 

Failing action in the matter indicated 
by the present government, something is 
sure to be done by the next, which they 
confidently assume will be “labor.” In 
the meantime the union is forced to rec- 
ognize nightwork, but is concentrating on 
an effort to prevent a start being made in 
any bakery before 10 p.m. Daywork, 
with a 6 a.m. start, is still continued in 
several of the larger bakeries in Liver- 
pool, but matters there are not satis- 
factory. London has practically reverted 
to old conditions. 


OPERATIVES’ DEMANDS TURNED DOWN 


Representatives of the principal em- 
ployers’ societies have had a meeting to 
consider the new proposals made by the 
operatives, but have refused to agree to 
them. They have made no counter pro- 
posals. The official answer to the opera- 
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tives’ demands is that: (1). the terms 
cannot be conceded, because there is no 
justification for an increase in wages 
since the arbitration award was given; 
(2) that if there were such justification, 
there are no means open to the master 
bakers to pass the additional cost along 
to the consumers. 

The new law relating to the establish- 
ment and working of the industrial courts 
does not seem to have been well under- 
stood by the operatives’ union. The offi- 
cials evidently held the opinion that if 
they made a demand on the masters, 
which the latter refused, all they had to 
do was to ask that the matter be dealt 
with by the industrial court. 

It appears, however, that the existence 
of the last award blocks further inter 
ference of the court; the arbitration 
award, which can be legally enforced, 
cannot be altered until a certain period 
has elapsed. If both parties are agree 
able, new terms of employment may lx 
substituted for those of the award, and 
the court, if requested, will indorse these 
substituted terms, but they are still no! 
legally binding, and cannot be enforced 
except as a “moral obligation.” 


SINISTER OVERTIME METHODS 


Quite a number of cases have been 
brought into court by the operatives’ 
union, and with success, for the recover) 
of overtime, on behalf of their members 
To save themselves trouble, some maste: 
bakers have adopted the plan of offering 
their workmen higher wages than thos: 
specified in the award, on the under 
standing that the men simply do what 
ever work is required in the ordinary 
course, and make no demands for over 
time. But it seems that neither master: 
nor operatives may contract except ii 
terms provided by the award. The work 
man, although not claiming overtiny 
week by week, as it is due, may keep « 
record of his time for a whole year, then, 
when he is tired of his job, he can claim 
for all the arrears of overtime. The plea 
by the master that there was an agrex 
ment, or that the man was paid abov 
the legal rate, does not hold. 

In such circumstances the master has 
hardly any defense. Lulled into securit) 
by the apparent acquiescence of his work 
man, he keeps no proper record of th 
time worked. Evidence as to the amoun| 
of work done during the period is not 
accepted as evidence to answer the claim 
Several employers recently have had to 
pay heavy arrears of overtime under 
such circumstances. 

This system, which the union is doing 
its best to develop, is likely to maintain 
a persistent atmosphere of suspicion li 
tween employers and workmen, and em 
bitter relations now delicate enough. A| 
ready, in London, the union card is thi 
worst recommendation a workman can 
offer when seeking a situation. 

Following the lead of the miners’ and 
the dock laborers’ unions, the bakers are 
endeavoring to get a public inquiry insti- 
tuted into conditions in the baking trade, 
ostensibly to show whether masters can 
afford to grant increased wages without 
an increase in the price of bread. The 
inquiries of this sort in connection with 
the industries just mentioned have pro- 
vided much interest and amusement for 
the general public, and the bakers’ union 


hopes through such a channel to get well . 


into the limelight, and to create a favor- 
able public opinion for its demands. 

The master bakers, however, have hai 
more than enough of inquiry for the last 
four years. The food control depart- 
ment had a large staff of chartered ac- 
countants examining the books of select- 
ed firms all over the kingdom, and the 
department made its own choice as to th 
firms to be visited. On the strength of 
those investigations the report was mac: 
that bakers were not receiving more than 
a fair profit. That report was submitte:! 
more than a year ago, when cost of labor 
and of materials was very much less than 
it is now. In these circumstances, mas 
ters will not agree to any public inquiry. 

INGENIOUS AND DIABOLICAL 

From time to time incidents occur in 
bakeries indicating that, even in an in- 
dustry so peaceful as bread-making, there 
are vindictive people engaged. Most fre- 
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quently the cause of trouble is a dis- 
agreement between some one of the work- 
nen and the foreman. The former, if of 
a vindictive nature, takes secret means 
of vengeance. This usually consists of a 
plan for oversalting a sponge or dough. 

\ good deal of ingenuity is sometimes 
exercised in carrying out these despicable 
designs. Cases are recorded in which bi- 
carbonate of soda has been mixed in the 
dough liquor, thus seriously retarding the 
fermentation process. The spoiler used 
is sometimes a strong acid, rendering the 
dough hopelessly short. A piece of old 
dough, purposely kept back and surrep- 
titiously placed in the mixer, has some- 
times done the mischief by making the 
bread sour. I heard of a case where 
a workman frequently prevented the oven 
from being properly heated, by placing 
two bricks in certain positions in the 
oven furnace. 

A few days ago there developed an 
ingenious but quite diabolical method of 
causing trouble. A master baker was 
much worried by the intermittent ap- 
pearance, on the crusts of his loaves, of 
brown patches. Some of these penetrated 

part into the interior of the loaf. The 
most careful examination of all the ma- 
terials used in the bread failed to show 
the cause of the trouble. On chemical 

lysis the spots were found to be 
strongly alkaline. As they seemed al- 
ways to appear when a particular man 
had been left alone in the bakery, a close 
watch was kept, and it was discovered 
that this man had been sprinkling a small 
quantity of bicarbonate of soda on the 
flour used for “handing up” the loaves. 
This soda could not be seen on the flour, 
hat any of the other men might un- 
knowingly be mixing in this stuff. 
he only motive that could be discov- 
( for this vicious action was the desire 
estroy his employer’s business to as- 
i. rival firm with whose foreman this 
man had been closely associated. Fortu- 
nately, cases of this sort are very rare 
now, although, if old tales are true, they 
at one time quite common, 


rIGHT OVER BREAD-SELLING METHODS 


Manchester the decks are being 
( ed for the inevitable fight shortly 
to be started with the authorities over 
bread-selling regulations. The bread acts 
of 1822, 1886 and 1838, referring respec- 
tively to London, the provinces, and Ire- 
land, have not been repealed, and under 
tl provisions the baker is allowed to 
sell his bread “of any weight and size 
he thinks fit.” 
years a determined effort was 
m by certain county councils, under 
the incitement of their weights and meas- 
inspectors, to have the law altered, 
it the baker should be forced to sell 
s of only the definite weights of one 
pound and multiples of one pound, But 
tl ikers effectively fought the councils 
on the matter. The last great fight was 
in 1905, when the London County Council 
was badly defeated. Under the defense 
realms act the inspectors had their 
way, and for some four years bakers have 
been forced to make only loaves of fixed 
weights. 

Many in the trade, who in pre-war days 
favored this regulation, now know some- 
thing of its attendant drawbacks and are 
inxious to see the end of the restrictions. 
The emergency act referred to above ex- 
p six months after the official end of 
the war, which has now been gazetted, 
ind after that date the law will be as in 
he old bread acts. 

the weights and measures inspectors 
are sure to work every lever to get the 
present regulation of fixed weights made 
nent, and the bakers will fight for 
the retention of the old bread acts. 

In Manchester, and many other im- 
portant centers, the method of selling 
bread known here as the “assize system” 
had been in vogue for several years be- 
fore 1914, and was giving satisfaction to 
oth public and bakers.. Under that plan 
price of the loaf remains practically 
ixcd, while the weight is varied in con- 
sonance with variations in the price of 


of ¢ 


(his method of selling is quite in ac- 
cord with the spirit and the letter of the 
bread acts. Before the war the system 
was being adopted in nearly all populous 
centers, and seemed destined to become 
the universal method for the sale of 
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bread; even inspectors had become recon- 
ciled. The war regulations temporarily 
suspended the bread acts. The trade is 
anxious to revert but, unfortunately, it 
is divided on the matter. 


HEATING BREAD OVENS WITH GAS 


Since writing the note last month on 
gas-heated ovens for bread-baking, it is 
learned, on extended inquiry, that the 
development is much greater than pre- 
viously indicated. There are now several 
ovens of the travelling type in regular 
use for bread-baking. These have been 
erected by well-known firms of oven- 
builders, and are developments and adap- 
tations from systems already in use in 
biscuit ovens. But there are, it seems, 
a number of distinct adaptations by gas 
engineers and others not hitherto con- 
nected with oven construction. 

Thus, in a large town in Yorkshire, 
the engineer of the local gas works has 
designed a special burner for heating 
ovens of the steam-pipe class, which has 
been in use in the largest bakery in that 
town for some months, and to the entire 
satisfaction of its proprietor. The cost 
is given as 25 per cent above the cost of 
ordinary coke fuel. 

Another series of ovens is in operation 
in Birmingham, the apparatus having 
been designed by a different engineer, 
but also one with no previous knowledge 
of bakers’ ovens. The heating is per- 
fectly efficient, and more economical than 
coke. It appears that there is a some- 
what subtle problem involved in the eco- 
nomical heating of the ends of steam 
pipes with gas; it is not such a simple 
operation as it looks. Even if a gas 
flame is projected directly on the end of 
a steam pipe much of the heat is lost; it 
passes the pipe, because there is created a 
film of comparatively cold air between 
the pipe and the interior of the flame. 

Efforts are being made to overcome 
this difficulty by having the ends of the 
pipes encased in a fire-clay jacket, which 
will absorb the heat and, by conduction, 
pass it to the pipes almost without waste. 

The most interesting experiment relates 
to the application of gas-heating to an 
ordinary Scotch oven. In this case the 
furnace is simply covered, and in its 
place a series of specially designed gas- 
burners is fixed.’ The air inlet is by a 
pipe through which the flow of air can be 
regulated as desired. There are no radi- 
ating plates or other expedients for that 
purpose; the whole heat to the oven 
chamber is supplied by the blue flame 
from the Bunsen burners. The oven in 
which this apparatus is fixed has been 
in use, principally for confectionery bak- 
ing, for about a year. Batches of bread 
have also been baked in it from time to 
time, and it is said that the cost is very 
little higher than if coke were used for 
the same work. 

The cleanliness, saving of labor, and 
the facility for regulation are considered 
by the proprietor of the bakery as far 
more than compensation for any little 
extra cost. Labor conditions here make 
it imperative on masters to seek every 
labor-saving appliance, and on this ac- 


count there is probably a great future 
for the application of gas-heating to 
ovens. 

Joun Kriexkianp. 





Cash for Australian Bread 


Apetamne, So. Aust., Feb. 21.—A large 
number of master bakers, affiliated with 
the Eastern Suburbs’ Master Bakers’ As- 
sociation, trading in the eastern environs 
of Melbourne, Victoria, have notified 
their customers of their determination to 
introduce the cash system of payment for 
bread delivered at the door on and after 
Feb. 9. Customers have also been in- 
formed that, under no consideration, will 
bread be booked or concessions of any 
kind be granted. 

An explanation by an official of the 
Master Bakers’ Association has been 
made to the effect that bakers have been 
compelled, for various reasons, to have 
prompt payment for their bread. For 
example, credit with millers has been cur- 
tailed. Whereas formerly long terms 
were obtainable, with a discount of 1 per 
cent for cash, now credit is allowed for 
only 30 days, and 7 per cent is charged 
for accounts which run beyond that 
period. 

Cuartes J. Matruews. 





London’s Almshouses for Bakers 


Lonpon, Enea., March 1.—The London 
baking trade has always been strong on 
pension and charitable schemes. There 
are special charities for master bakers 
who have fallen on evil days, for jour- 
neymen bread bakers, and for biscuit 
bakers and pastry cooks. In the case of 
the first, funds are provided by annual 
subscriptions, augmented each year by a 
great rally on donations from friends, 
culminating in a public dinner, at which 
some prominent miller or other allied 
trader presides, and who makes himself 
responsible for the collection of subscrip- 
tions. The sums collected each year reach 
totals of $12,000 to $15,000. 

Theré is a certain mild rivalry between 
successive chairmen as to who will collect 
the highest amount in subscriptions, The 
greater portion of the money comes from 
millers and allied trade firms. Part of 
the proceeds go to the upkeep of the 
bakers’ almshouses. These houses are 
provided free to old bakers or their 
widows who have for a number of years 
been subscribers to the charity. The oc- 
cupant of each house is also given a small 
income for sustenance. The charity also 
maintains a number of outside pensioners 
at their own homes. 

Since the institution of old-age pen- 
sions by the state, the old people have 
been rather shy of occupying the alms- 
houses; and this feeling has been much 
intensified since the state pension has 
been raised to $2.40 per week. Although 
a few years ago there was great competi- 
tion for these homes, there are now sev- 
eral empty through lack of applicants. 

The question has now been seriously 
raised whether the almshouses and the 
valuable ground on which they are built 
should not be sold, and the proceeds used 
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as an endowment fund for the support 
of outside pensioners. This charity and 
the almshouses have for so many years 
been a source of pride to the London 
trade that such an ending to these pic- 
turesque homes would be much regretted. 
The Worshipful Company of Bakers has 
also a block of almshouses, but there does 
not appear to be any difficulty in finding 
tenants for them. There is no publicity 
nor any gathering of subscriptions in 
connection with the latter. 


Joun KirKLanp. 





Indiana Sugar Supply Improves 


InpIANAPOLIS, IND., March 20.—For the 
first time since the sugar shortage be- 
gan last summer, sugar now is available 
in Indiana for bakers in somewhat like 
the quantity desired, it is announced by 
Stanley Wyckoff, of Indianapolis, fed- 
eral fair-price commissioner for the 
state, who has had charge of sugar dis- 
tribution. In the last 10 days a plenti- 
ful supply has arrived to take care of 
ordinary demands. Most of it is of the 
Cuban cane granulated variety. As a 
result of the changed conditions, house- 
wives also are able to buy packages of 
25 lbs for the first time in months. 

A wholesale price of $17.20 per 100 
Ibs for cane sugar and $13.70 per 100 
lbs. for beet sugar has been agreed on 
by Hoosier wholesalers in conference 
with Mr. Wyckoff. These quotations 
will remain in effect until prices are re- 
duced by refiners. The new wholesale 
prices are approximately Ic lb lower 
than those previously prevailing, with 
the approval of the federal fair-price 
commissioner. Mr. Wyckoff says he ex- 
pects still lower-priced sugar to begin 
arriving in Indianapolis and Indiana 
within the next month. 

Eastern sugar now arriving in_ this 
territory costs the wholesalers 16c Ib 
f.o.b. New York, it is said. Refiners 
now are quoting eastern cane sugar at 
14¢ Ib, and this is the lower-priced sugar 
expected to reach here soon. When it ar- 
rives, Mr. Wyckoff will confer again 
with the wholesalers as to the price to 
be asked in this state. 

Epwarp H., Zrecner. 





Michigan Association Officers 


At the recent midwinter meeting of 
the Michigan Association of the Baking 
Industry, held at Battle Creek, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: president, 
Edward D. Strain, Battle Creek; vice- 
president, Sherman D. Berdan, Bay City; 
treasurer, Alex Hornkohl, Manistee; sec- 
retary, Paul Schulze, Jr., Grand Rapids. 
These and the following constitute the 
executive committee: A. B. Wilmink, 
Grand Rapids, William Mueller, Muske- 
gon, W. C. Jones, Flint, and Weldon 
Smith, Allegan. 

The attendance at the meeting was dis- 
appointingly light, on account of the - 
railroads being blockaded by snow. Con- 
sequently, it was decided to hold a meet- 
ing later in the season, the date of which 
has not yet been set. 





Almshouses of the London Master Bakers’ Pension Society 
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As the team drove away again, I turned 
to the sugar-maker for information of a 
little more definite nature. 

“How many gallons of sirup do you 
get from a thousand trees in an average 
season?” I asked. 

“Well,” he considered, slowly, “maybe 
five hundred gallons. Some seasons more, 
and some seasons less.” 

“And how many gallons of sap does it 
take to make five hundred gallons of 
sirup?” I continued. 

“We figger on a barrel of sap, or thir- 
ty-two gallons, to a gallon of sirup.” 

“That makes sixteen thousand gallons 
of sap for five hundred gallons of sirup. 
Divide that by one thousand trees, and we 
have sixteen gallons of sap to a tree. Is 
that about the quantity you gather from 
each tree?” 

“Well, that’s all right for the average, 
but we get a lot more from some trees 
than from others. They’s a difference in 
sap, too. Some seasons it takes fifty gal- 
lons to make a gallon of sirup.” 

“Now, Mr. Interlocutor,” suggested my 
wife, “perhaps our friends would prefer 
to see how maple sirup is made, rather 
than to hear any more statistics about the 
industry.” ; 

“Very interesting; and I am glad to 
have learned something about the mat- 
ter,’ Henry remarked, pocketing his note- 
book; for he had been making notes. 

“Why don’t you make sugar?” one of 
the ladies inquired, as we started for 
the building. 

“Well, it’s more work; takes more time, 
and we can sell all the sirup we make,” 
was the reply. “To make sugar, we 
would have to boil the sirup until it was 
thick. Then it would be hard when it 
cooled. A gallon of sirup makes seven 
to eight pounds of sugar.” 

“This,” the sugar-maker—the name 
clings from long custom—continued, as 
we entered the building, “is the evaporat- 
ing room.” 

The middle of the room was occupied 
by a large pan or evaporator, in which 
the sap was boiled. It was probably 
three and one-half feet wide by twelve 
feet long. The evaporator rested on a 
brick furnace, the fire in which was fed 
with dry maple wood, which gives an even 
heat when carefully tended. The room 
was filled with steam, which escaped 
through the large ventilator in the ridge 
of the roof. 

“TI must have a picture of this,” said 
Henry, hastening back to the car for a 
flashlight powder. He is one of the kind 
of amateurs that is a better photographer 
than most professionals, and always goes 
prepared for emergencies. 

While he was preparing his camera and 
flashlight, the sugar-maker explained the 
evaporating process. There were several 
compartments in the big pan. The sap 
was piped in by gravity from the tank 
on the outside of the building, and en- 
tered the compartment at one end of 
the pan. After a certain amount of 
evaporation had taken place, this sap was 
transferred to the next compartment, 
while the first was refilled with fresh 
sap. The evaporating sap was in turn 
transferred to the ird compartment, 
after boiling for a certain length of time, 
and transferred again and again, the 
transition gradually going on until the 
finished-product stage was reached and it 
was delicious maple sirup, absolutely 
pure, beautifully clean and of a flavor 
that nothing in the world approaches. 

With his big dipper, the sugar-maker 
scooped up a pint of the steaming, bub- 
bling maple sirup, poured it, in a long 
stream from his high-held dipper, and 
offered the latter to his visitors. 

“Now, Mr. Sugar Maker, all ready,” 
announced the photographer. “Just look 
natural, please.” Puff! a blinding flash, 
and the sugar-maker and his evaporating 
pan were registered on the photographic 
plate. 

“Now for a few pictures of the men 
gathering sap,” the enthusiastic amateur 
exclaimed, “and I'll have the evidence 
when we get home, to substantiate my 
maple sirup story. And, ‘believe me! to 
appropriate one of your slang terms, I 
shall need the evidence !” 

That evening, after my friend had de- 
veloped his plates and brought them into 
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SUGAR FROM THE MAPLE TREE 


the living-room of our apartment and 
held them up, still wet, close to a light, 
for us to admire, and finally, after he had 
placed them on edge in a rack to dry, he 
seated himself comfortably and expressed 
his satisfaction at having had a new ex- 
perience and in getting some unusual 
pictures. 

“T should like to know something more 
about maple sugar,” my friend said, as 
we were discussing the events of the day. 
“Is making sirup and sugar an industry, 
or merely sporadic? How generally does 
the maple tree grow, and what is its 
true name?” 

“Yes, and you said the Indians made 
maple sugar,” his wife interjected. “You 
didn’t mean it, really?” 

So I recalled all that I could of boy- 
hood experiences and observations in the 
Big Woods of Le Sueur County in cen- 
tral southern Minnesota, and all that I 
had heard from sirup-makers of western 
Ohio, and the tales Goangha west by my 
forebears from Vermont; for Vermont 
is supreme in its production of maple 
sugar, just as Ohio is of sirup. Statis- 
tics for the edification of my British 
cousins I dug up from government bulle- 
tins. After the experiences of the day, 
they believed all that I told them, and 
they absorbed the statistics also. 

Although the making of maple sugar 
and sirup has become commercialized on 
a large scale, and even though maple 
groves are planted or grown from the 
seed, yet a certain sentiment clings to 
the products that is not present with 
anything else that comes from the Ameri- 
can woods or soil. This sentiment was 
strong with those of a past generation, 
yet it draws strongly on those of the 
present generation who know the woods. 
In the sunny, thawing days of March, 
all the way from Minnesota to Vermont, 
and in southern Canada from Ontario 
east, as well, the maple woods send out 
their call. ‘Those of the town or city 
who do not heed it, because they cannot, 
and others who feel it, but do not recog- 
nize it, look around in the grocery stores 
and finally inquire for maple sugar, 
though knowing that it is too early. The 
grocer hands out a little sealed package 


of last season’s Vermont sugar, not know- 


ing or caring whether it came from 
Vermont or Cuba. 

And so the sugar-wise one takes home 
this miserable little chunk as hard as 
marble, and with only a little more flavor 
(for maple sugar should be eaten while 
fresh), and nibbles at it in the evening 
and tells his children about the good old 
days of real sugar groves, and real sugar 
camps where the sap was boiled in great 
iron kettles over an open fire in the 
woods, and of the delicious “sugar-wax,” 
which was taken from the kettles, hot 
and soft and sticky, just before the mass 
was poured into molds to form sugar. 
Yes, sentiment pulls hard on him, yet he 
knows in his heart that the pure maple 
sugar of Vermont and the sirup of Ohio 
are the equal in flavor and in every other 
particular of the finest that have ever 
been made anywhere or at any time in 
the history of this country. 

Often I recall spending a summer, a 
number of years ago, in a little town in 
southern Kansas. It was necessary to 
board at the only restaurant in town, and 
the fare was not such as to tempt one 
whose appetite was not keen. Observing 
my lack of interest in the fare, the pro- 
prietor, one day, brought a little pitcher 
to my table. “I notice that you don’t 
eat a great deal,” he said. “Here is some 
maple sirup; perhaps it will help out.” 

Thanking him, I cautiously poured a 
little into a dish, expecting to see a dark, 
muddy liquid, with a flavor to corre- 
spond. To my surprise, a thin, amber 
sirup, transparent and glistening in the 
light, appeared. 

“From Louisiana!” I exclaimed in dis- 
gust. I tasted it to confirm my suspi- 
cions. Ye gods! what is this? I tasted 
again. The flavor of the Green Moun- 
tains of Vermont and the breath of the 
Big Woods of southern Minnesota double 
distilled! The finest, most glorious, 
maple sirup any man had ever tasted! 

Beckoning to the proprietor, who stood 
at a little. distance watching me, I de- 
manded: “Where in the name of heaven 


did this sirup come from? How did it 
down here in southern Kansas?” 

“IT thought you’d like it, if you knew 
anything about maple sirup. I had it 
shipped direct from my old county in 
Ohio. Why, I know the very trees the 
sap came from!” 

Sentiment? Yes, there is a sentiment 
about maple sirup, when you have once 
known the woods where the flavor comes 
from. 

Some years after the Kansas incident, 
another maple-sirup experience came to 
me. It was at one of Chicago’s greatest 
hotels, where, if anywhere in the world, 
things should be what they seem. There 
was maple sirup on the menu. I ordered 
some, and when it came I poured it upon 
my cakes with a feeling of considerable 
hopefulness. It was a beautiful sirup 
and would have passed anywhere, if ap- 
pearance were the only test. But to the 
taste it brought only disappointment to 
one who wanted maple sirup. It was a 
fine quality of white sirup shrewdly col- 
ored and flavored, and pleasant enough 
in flavor. I called the head waiter. He 
was very solicitous, and assured me that 
it was the best quality of maple sirup. 

“Yes, certainly; but, you see,” I ex- 
plained, “I know maple sirup when I 
taste it.” Then he was all smiles, and 
took me into his confidence. 

“Ah, well, most people don’t know the 
difference,” he apologized; “and, any- 
way, it is impossible to get genuine maple 
sirup at this time of the year.” 

“Have the manager try Ohio,” I sug- 
gested, “or New York state, or Vermont, 
or Pennsylvania, or even Indiana.” 

The manufacture of sirup and sugar 
from the sap of the sugar maple (Acer 
saccharum), sometimes called hard maple 
because of the extreme hardness of the 
wood, reaches proportions that entitle it 
to be called an industry. Yet the manu- 
facture of sugar is a declining industry, 
while that of sirup is on the increase. 
The total production of maple sugar in 
the United States, according to the cen- 
sus of 1910 (the present census returns 
are not, of course, available), was 14,- 
060,000 pounds, compared with 32,950,- 
000 in 1890, 36,576,000 in 1880, 28,443,000 
in 1870, and 40,125,000 in 1860. 

Vermont has led in the production of 
sugar since 1860, when New York was 
first. Since then New York has held 
second place, and Pennsylvania third. 
In 1910 the relative production in the 
three states was: Vermont 7,726,000 
pounds, New York 3,160,000, and Penn- 
sylvania 1,188,000. In 1880 Vermont pro- 
duced nearly twice as much as in 1910, 
and New York more than three times as 
much, but Pennsylvania only twenty-five 
per cent more. 

In considering the foregoing figures, it 
should be borne in mind that one gallon 
of sirup is the equivalent of seven and 
a half pounds of sugar. 

Doubtless the decline in maple-sugar 
production is due to the cutting down of 
the great natural groves of Vermont and 
New York. The increasing price of wood 
and a desire to convert the land into 
pastures and fields, where the land is 
suitable, have appealed to the owners more 
strongly than to preserve the groves, or 
reforest the lands, for the production of 
maple sugar. 

In the manufacture of maple sirup, 
however, the tendency has been the other 
way, as the figures of the census show. 
There has been a steady increase since 
1870, except as climatic conditions may 
have caused an occasional poor season. 
In 1910 the production of maple sirup 
in the United States amounted to 4,- 
100,000 gallons; in 1900, 2,050,000; in 
1890, 2,260,000, and in 1880, 1,800,000. 

In 1910 the states that produced one 
hundred thousand gallons or more ranked 
as follows, amounts in gallons: 

Ohio, 1,320,000; New York, 990,000; 
Vermont, 410,000; Pennsylvania, 390,000; 


Indiana, 275,000; Michigan, 270,000; 
Wisconsin, 125,000; New Hampshire, 
110,000. 


Maple sirup is made in small quanti- 
ties in some of the southern states,— 
Maryland, West Virginia, Virginia, North 
Carolina, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 

After I had told my English friends 
all that I knew about the industry, it 
developed that Mrs. Putnam was pos- 
sessed of a legal mind, for she reminded 
me: 

“But where do the Indians appear? I 
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have been waiting to hear about Indians 
making maple sugar. Were you, after 
all, joking about: that? Fancy Indians 
making maple sugar!” and she laughed 
gleefully, thinking that she had cor- 
nered me in “an American exaggeration,” 
something that the British mind is ex- 
ceedingly suspicious of. 

So I quoted from an authority, a bulle 
tin of the United States Department 0; 
Agriculture, as follows: 

“The earliest explorers in this countr 
found the Indians making sugar fron, 
the maple tree, and in some parts, espe- 
cially along the St. Lawrence River, pro 
ducing it in quantity for trade. The 
whites began to make maple products an: 
to apply more advanced methods to their 
manufacture. The crude methods 0; 
the Indians were soon improved upon, 
but beyond the tapping and boiling, th. 
general process remains the same as 
that time. For many years, especial|, 
with the early settlers of the northeri 
part of the United States, and even 
down in Kentucky and Virginia, map! 
sugar was the only sugar used. 

“In the reports of the early meeting 
of the numerous agricultural societie;, 
letters are found from various sugar 
makers describing their attempts to pro- 
duce sugar equal to the imported sugar, 
or muscovado, of the West Indies. Cane 
sugar methods of manufacture were 
tried, with varying degrees of success. 
A few refineries for producing white sug- 
ar were built and operated, with maple 
sugar as their raw supply. The iron 
kettle, birch bark tank, wooden spiles, 
and old way of tapping yielded a dark, 
ill-tasting product, but with care and 
changes in methods and apparatus the 
products were itmproved. In those days 
many trees were killed by the crude 
methods of tapping, and much stress was 
laid upon this operation by the earl; 
writers.” 

“That is official, you know,” I remind- 
ed my friends. 

“But saccharine sap and the high qua'- 
ity of the wood,” I continued, “are not 
the only virtues of the sugar maple. If 
you will come with me to the woods next 
autumn, either here in southern Minne- 
sota, in northern Ohio, in New York, 
Vermont or New Hampshire, I’ll show 
you the most glorious foliage in all the 
world. Like the flow of the sap, it varies, 
accordingly as.the season is wet, or dry. 
I have seen the maple woods, in a wet 
autumn, as yellow as a golden sunset, 
without another tint upon the leaves. 
The woods, in the sunshine, were them- 
selves a golden sunset. Again, the autumn 
will gradually tint the maple with all the 
shades of red, from a faint pink to deep, 
glowing crimson. A branch here and 
there will be the first to turn, and it will 
appear almost fantastic in its colors 
against the background of solid green 
Then the colors, slowly spreading, en- 
velop the foliage of the entire tree, ai 
the hillsides are aflame with the radiance 
of the sugar maple.” 





Kings and Queens County Bakers 

At the annual meeting of the Kin 
and Queens County Bakers’ Board of 
Trade the following officers were electe:: 
president, Jacob Roser; vice-presiden's, 
J. Schmid and Anton Vollkommer; se:- 
retary, J. A. Mueller; treasurer, J. Molir. 

A committee will be appointed to con- 
fer with Arthur Williams, food adminis- 
trator, providing the demands of tie 
journeymen bakers are granted; they 
call for a wage increase of $6 a week. 

The Union Bakery Proprietors’ Asso- 
ciation has offered to pay the journe) 
men $36 and $33 respectively, with $40 
week for foreman. This proposition w 
be considered by the journeymen at th 
next monthly meeting. 

A bill introduced in the state legis! 
ture forbidding strikes and lockouts di: 
not meet with the approval of the bakers. 

Max Strasser, honorary president 
the New York State Association of M: 
ter Bakers, and Ex-President A. Gunde'- 
man, of New York City, addressed the 
meeting on the demands made by tlic 
unions. Mr. Gunderman said the day of 
the boss is passed, and the employing bak- 
ers must co-operate with their employees. 

P. Hamilton, one of the vice-presi- 
dents of the Lawyers’ Mortgage Co., 
spoke on co-operation, and answered ° 
number of questions put to him by the 
bakers. 
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BREAD AS A FOOD 


aper Read by C. Brewster Morison, of the American Institute of Baking, 
at the Iowa Bakers’ Short Course, Agricultural College, Ames, March 4 


In order that we may better under- 
d and appreciate this subject, let 
sriefly discuss some of the elementary 
s underlying the science of nutri- 

If it were possible for us to know 
ibout the many different food sub- 
ces that enter into our diet, from 

emical and other viewpoints, and if 
knew in detail all the many changes 

foods undergo in the body, as well 
he effects which these complex trans- 
nations produce from the time that 
are ingested until their elimination, 

should have what might be consid- 
1 a very complete knowledge of nu- 
on. 

\s a matter of fact there are many 

hstacles in the way of a realization of 
ideal, and it must be understood that 

it is known about nutrition has been 

to the development of the methods 
chemistry, physics and biology. As 
e sciences advance in method and in 
discovery of new knowledge, so does 
study of nutrition, also, which is pri- 
irily based on these sciences. Thus it 
followed that in recent years new 
eptions in nutrition have been made 
ible by biochemical advance, and in 
course of this discussion of “Bread 
Food” some of these new ideas will 
nentioned, as they are related to the 
itional aspects of bread. 

f course, we must realize that the 

tical end of the study of nutrition 

» inform us as to what is the proper 


dietary for the maintenance of individu- 
als or groups of individuals in a state of 
normal physical and mental health or 
well-being, from biological, social, indus- 
trial and economic standpoints. During 
the late World War, the nutrition ex- 
perts of all the warring countries strove 
to adapt their several food supplies to 
this end, but the food problem is not 
only the problem of nations in war but 
in peace times as well, and the Ameri- 
can baker should interest himself in nu- 
trition problems, as his product—bread— 
deserves a more prominent place in the 
American dietary than at present, for 
both nutritive and economic reasons. 

The term “food,” in a popular sense, 
embraces all those many substances which 
are taken into the body for purposes of 
nourishment. Our foods are composed 
of many different chemical elements 
which are identical with the elements 
found in living matter. The same ele- 
ments that are present in our foods are 
also found in our bodies. These ele- 
ments are combined in various ways so 
that our foods are composed of numer- 
ous chemical compounds with different 
chemical and physical properties. Their 
nutritive values are dependent in gen- 
eral upon their chemical composition and 
physical condition. Our foods as well 
as our bodies are composed largely of 
the elements carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, 
and oxygen, with smaller amounts of 
sulphur, phosphorus, calcium and iron, 


with other elements which are present in 
relatively small quantities. 

It is not surprising, since our foods 
contain many different elements, with 
infinite powers of combination, to find 
that they are often very complex mix- 
tures of chemically distinct compounds 
with, as has been previously mentioned, 
different chemical and physical proper- 
ties and characteristics. Fortunately, we 
can classify our foods with respect to 
their various constituents in the follow- 
ing arrangement: (1) water; (2) ash or 
inorganic constituents; (3) protrins; 
(4) carbohydrates; (5) fats; (6) flavor- 
ing substances; (7) accessory substances 
or vitamines. 

The first division—water—undergoes 
no changes in the body, and supplies no 
energy. It acts as a vehicle for the 
foodstuffs taken in, and for the excre- 
tory products eliminated. It is neces- 
sary, to maintain normal life processes. 
The ash or mineral matter consists chief- 
ly of iron, calcium, magnesium, sodium, 
phosphorus, sulphur and chlorine, and is 
necessary to maintain the normal proc- 
esses and composition of the body. Our 
foods should contain these essential in- 
organic constituents. The proteins are 
complex compounds containing carbon, 
hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, with small 
quantities of sulphur, and sometimes 
phosphorus and iron, as well as some 
other associated elements in certain in- 
stances. The nitrogen, hydrogen, oxy- 
gen and carbon are united in the proteins 
in about 19 different compounds called 
amino acids, which are combined in va- 
rious ways to form the proteins. These 
amino acids have been termed the build- 
ing stones of the protein. Protein is the 
characteristic constituent of the flesh of 
animals. Foods rich in protein are lean 
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The Maple Sap Is Collected from the Sap Buckets, Which Are Then Put Back on the Trees 
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meat, cheese, milk, eggs and the cereal 
grains. The chief proteins found in bread 
are gliadin and glutenin derived from 
the wheat. 

The carbohydrates are compounds of 
carbon, hydrogen and oxygen, the last 
two elements being present in the proper 
proportion to form water. Certain 
chemical compounds are known which 
contain hydrogen and oxygen in this 
proportion, but they are not classified as 
carbohydrates—as, for example, lactic 
acids. The sugars and starches are car- 
bohydrates. The chief carbohydrate of 
bread is starch. Sugar is practically a 
pure carbohydrate. 

The fats are also composed of carbon, 
hydrogen and oxygen, but in different 
proportions. There is more carbon in 
the fats, and the hydrogen and oxygen 
are not present in the water ratio. Fat 
is not present in large amounts in bread, 
in comparison with many other foods. 
Fats are present in almost all foods; 
butter and lard are nearly pure fats, 
meats and nuts contain large amounts. 
The flavoring substances are due to va- 
rious organic compounds which give char- 
acteristic flavors, odors and taste to our 
foods. They add to the palatability of 
our foods and stimulate the appetite. The 
last class, the accessory food substances 
or vitamines, are very recent develop- 
ments in nutrition, and their significance 
will be emphasized later. They are ab- 
solutely essential to normal nutrition. 

If we now examine the published 
analysis of foods we will find that under 
these respective classes, with the excep- 
tion of the flavoring substances and vita- 
mines, are stated the percentage amounts 
of the various food components. A food 
analysis as usually given is a general 
statement of the proximate composition 
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of our foods. It states that composition 
in eral terms of water, ash protein, 
cisbbhedrates and fat, and tells us the 
various amounts of these classes present 
in the food as analyzed, but it tells us 
little or nothing of the various compounds 
and their properties which are included 
in these general terms. 

Thus a food analysis will give us the 
data on which we can calculate the 
amount of these various food components 
in any weight or weights of the food, 
and will also furnish us with the data 
for the calculation of its fuel or energy 
value. It will not give us an insight 
into the nature of the different proteins 
present, nor will it give us a knowledge 
of the various carbohydrates that may 
be present, nor of the individual fats that 
may be present in the particular food 
analyzed. Neither will it give us any 
information regarding those necessary 
substances known as vitamines. Thus we 
can realize that a food analysis as now 
given has its limitations. It is true that 
a more satisfactory statement of a food 
analysis could be made, but this is not 
usual, and most of the food analyses that 
have been published are, as has been ex- 
plained, statements of a very general 
nature, with certain limitations, 

All these various food components, 
water, ash, protein, carbohydrates,’ fat 
and vitamines, are necessary to main- 
tain the body in a normal state of nutri- 
tion. Food taken into the body serves 
as a source of energy, and it may be 
said in general that the transformations 
which foods undergo in the body produce 
energy. When the body performs work, 
energy is consumed, and this loss should 
be supplied by Dam 4 food. During 
work the material of the body is con- 
sumed, and this must be repaired if the 
body is to continue to carry on its func- 
tions. This also demands the proper 
kind of food to repair this loss. Thus 
our foods should serve as sources of 
energy, and be able to maintain and re- 
pair the bodily tissues. 

It may be said in general that the 
function of the carbohydrates and fats 
is to supply the body with energy, and 
that it is the function of the protein com- 
ponents to maintain and repair tissue 
waste. The ash and water of our foods 
are necessary to maintain the normal 
processes and composition of the body. 
The function of the vitamines will be con- 
sidered later. Thus a food may be de- 
fined as a substance necessary to the 
normal composition of the body, which 
will serve as a source of energy and fur- 
nish material for the repair and mainte- 
nance of its tissues and the regulation 
of its normal processes. 

The energy or fuel requirements of 
the body vary with the individual, his 
habits and his occupation. This energy 
requirement is expressed in calories. 
When food is taken into the body, various 
chemical changes occur, usually attended 
with the production of heat. The amount 
of heat which is necessary to raise one 
kilo of water one degree centigrade is 
called one calorie. This is equivalent to 
the amount of heat that will raise one 
pound of water four degrees Fahrenheit, 
or, expressed in terms of mechanical 
work, the power which will lift one ton 
1.54 feet. It has been found that one 
gram of protein or carbohydrate, when 
completely burned, will yield approxi- 
mately four calories of energy in the 
form of heat, or 1,820 calories to the 
pound. Fat, which contains a_ higher 
percentage of carbon, will yield nine 
calories per gram, or 4,040 calories per 
pound. Thus, if we wish to know the 
fuel or energy value of a food, we ex- 
amine the statement of analysis, and 
from the use of these factors we can 


. easily calculate by simple arithmetic the 


fuel or calorific value of the food under 
observation. 

It has been estimated by authorities in 
nutrition that a man whose work is light 
and involves but little muscular activity 
requires about 2,500 calories of energy for 
his daily needs. A carpenter, a mechanic, 
or a farmer requires from 3,000 to 3,500 
calories of energy to carry on his daily 
work. The surprising figure of 7,000 
calories has been recorded from studies 
of the diet of Maine lumbermen. It is 
very apparent that this energy require- 
ment should be met in the most economi- 
cal way possible, and as the protein food 
is the most expensive part of our daily 
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diet, it is a needless waste to consume 
large quantities of high-grade protein in 
the form of expensive meats, etc., when 
this energy requirement should be met 
by a cheaper and more rational source of 
energy, the carbohydrates. 

Bread is one of the cheapest and best 
sources of food energy that we possess, 
leaving aside for the moment any consid- 
erations regarding the value of its pro- 
tein component. Meats and high-grade 
protein should not be used chiefly for 
the production of energy. The popular 
theory that men engaged in heavy mus- 
cular work should consume large quan- 
tities of meat is not substantiated by 
scientific evidence. If a proper supply 
of fats and carbohydrates are supplied 
for these workers, the protein food may 
be greatly reduced without improper con- 
sequences. If we provide a liberal mixed 
diet of the proper calorific value the pro- 
tein factor will usually take care of it- 
self. Bayliss has said, “take care of 
the calories, and the proteins will take 
care of themselves.” 

It has been estimated that from 60 to 
65 per cent of the total energy in the 
daily food intake of a well-constructed 
dietary should be furnished by the car- 
bohydrate food, the fats should supply 
about 20 to 25 per cent and the protein 
fot more than from 10 to 13 per cent of 
this energy. It may be said, however, 
that some authorities favor more protein 
in the diet, as high as 15 per cent. As it 
has been said that the protein food is 
the most expensive part of the diet, and 
that carbohydrate food is the cheapest, 
it is perfectly obvious that an economical 
supply of energy is one of the first con- 
siderations in constructing a dietary. 

Bread is one of the cheapest of energy- 
producing foods, and it is recognized by 
all that it should have a more prominent 
place in the American dietary than at 
present. Let us now consider for a mo- 
ment an analysis of bread, and compare 
it with some other foods on the basis of 
costs as related to energy value. A typi- 
cal analysis of white bread representing 
the average of 198 analyses is as follows: 
water, 35.3 per cent; protein, 9.2; fat, 1.3; 
carbohydrates, 53.1; ash, 1.1. 

This would correspond in round num- 
bers to a total fuel value of 1,186 cal- 
ories per pound of bread, and is a fairly 
representative figure for average bread. 
The fuel value of bread made from va- 
rious grades of flour varies somewhat. 
That made from a high-grade patent 
flour has given computed fuel values 
based on analysis as high as 1,235 calories 
per pound, with a 33 per cent water con- 
tent, while bread made from a low-grade 
flour as low as 1,078 calories, with a 41 
per cent water content. 

Now let us compare the fuel value of 
bread with some other common foods, 
According to Farmers’ Bulletin No. 142, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, one pound sirloin steak equals 975 
calories of energy; one pound mutton 
chops, 1,415; one pound ham, 1,320; one 
pound fresh cod, 220; one pound halibut, 
475. 

If a comparison is made between the 
cost of bread and these foods on the cost 
and calories basis, we shall find that, for 
one cent, with bread at ten cents a pound, 
we can buy as follows: bread, 118.6 cal- 
ories; sirloin steak at 40c per pound, 
24.4; mutton chops at 40c, 35.4; ham at 
80c, 16.5; fresh cod at 30c, 7.3; fresh 
halibut at 28c, 17.0. 

The pecuniary economy shown by the 
use of bread as a means of cutting down 
the cost of our foods is evident from 
these simple examples. It has been 
shown that over one-third of the average 
family income is expended for the pur- 
chase of meats, fish and eggs, our most 
expensive protein foods, and a reduc- 
tion of this proportion to at least one- 
sixth of the total food expenditure is 
demanded from both nutritive and eco- 
nomic reasons. A more liberal and ra- 
tional consumption of bread would be 
one of the most effective means of re- 
ducing our abnormal meat consumption 
to a more rational level. It would be in- 
teresting to consider the question of. the 
present high meat consumption from 
practical considerations of health and 
food waste, but we can only emphasize 
here the importance of cutting down the 
popular meat consumption from energy 
and comparative costs. 

In 1916 there was a general strike of 


the cloak-making trades in New York 
City. Many of these workers living on 
a reduced income were in actual need of 
food, and in order to provide this in an 
economical way, Dr. Graham Lusk rec- 
ommended to the local health commission- 
er “that grocers be persuaded to pre- 
pare ened of health baskets” to provide 
10,000 calories daily for a family of five 
at a minimum cost. These so-called health 
baskets were composed of the cheapest 
foods available from which to prepare a 
well-balanced daily dietary, and it will 
interest you to know that from 25 to 28 
per cent of the total calorific value of 
these baskets was supplied by bread, at 
a cost of from 13 to 20 per cent of the 
total. The high cost of living would be 
materially fm alow in many families if 
such facts as these were better known. 

Recent developments in nutrition have 
shown us that all our food proteins are 
not alike in their nutritive values. It has 
been demonstrated by experiment that 
when animals are fed on certain proteins 
alone they fail to develop normally. They 
are improperly nourished, and present 
evidences of malnutrition. If they are 
fed on other proteins or combinations of 
proteins their development is normal. 
This difference in the nutritive value of 
the proteins seems to be based on their 
chemical composition. The complex pro- 
tein molecule is built up of about 19 
amino acids, and the proportion or pres- 
ence of these “building stones” varies in 
the different proteins. Some proteins 
fail to yield one or more of the amino 
acids usually found in their molecule. 
In this sense a protein is sometimes said 
to be “incomplete.” 

Most of the work in this field of nutri- 
tion has been carried on in this country 
by Mendel, Osborne and McCollum since 
1911, and today in any consideration of 
the protein factor in nutrition we are 
concerned with this question of the indi- 
vidual nutritive value of the various pro- 
teins. 

Osborne and Mendel have found that 
when zein, the protein of corn, is fed as 
the only protein in the diet, it does not 
properly nourish a growing or a full- 
grown animal. The animal neither grows 
nor maintains its weight when zein is 
the sole source of protein food. It is 
thus evident that zein lacks certain essen- 
tial constituents, and it has been found 
that, if the zein food is supplied with 
certain amino acids called lysin and tryp- 
tophan, the nutritive needs of the ani- 
mal will be maintained. The protein of 
barley, called hordein, is another exam- 
ple of an incomplete protein. 

The two chief proteins of bread are 
gliadin and glutenin. Gliadin is an in- 
complete protein, but glutenin is ade- 
quate for both growth and maintenance 
when supplied as the only protein in the 
diet. Bread, which contains both these 
proteins, is an adequate food from this 
standpoint. The protein of bread is a 
high-grade protein, and if the bread be 
made with milk, which contains casein, 
one of the complete proteins, it is prob- 
able that this protein combination will 
have as high a value in nutrition as the 
average protein of ordinary mixed diet. 
The food value of bread and milk is 
based on scientific experimental evidence, 
and should be more and more emphasized 
as an economical and highly nutritive 
food. 

Bread, it must be adniitied, is deficient 
in fat, but in the ordinary diet this is 
supplied by other foods. Bread supple- 
mented by the addition of butter is a 
habit based on nutritional needs, while 
bread supplemented by cheese not only 
furnishes us with fat but with proteins 
of high grade as well. The economic ad- 
vantages of a more liberal use of bread 
in connection with butter, milk and cheese 
are obvious. 

The subject of the vitamines, some- 
times called accessory food substances, 
food hormones, etc., is another interest- 
ing modern development. We have not 
time to point out the various criticisms 
which have been made in reference to the 
use of the above expressions as terms 
for these substances of unknown compo- 
sition which are necessary for nutrition. 

A few years ago Hopkins stated that 
an animal could not live on a mixture of 
pure protein, fat and carbohydrates, even 
when the necessary ash constituents are 
supplied, but, by the addition of milk, 
growth may be induced. Later, Osborne 
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and Mendel showed that, if animals are 
fed on food mixture containing the 
proper proteins, carbohydrates, fats ani 
salts, with a certain amount of protein- 
free milk (milk from which the protein 
has been removed and the resulting solu- 
tion evaporated), growth would be pro- 
moted. If protein-free milk is ashed, 
the ash does not give this growth-pro- 
moting effect; thus, the milk must con- 
tain some water soluble organic constitu- 
ent which has a favorable effect upon 
growth, 

Still later, McCollum, as well as Men- 
del and Osborne, found that butter fat, 
the fat of milk, also contained a growth- 
promoting substance. These two sub- 
stances have been termed by McCollum 
fat soluble A, and water soluble B, from 
their respective solubilities in water and 
fat. 

The fats of milk, eggs and certain tis- 
sues are rich in “fat soluble A,” while 
“water soluble B” is widely distributed 
in most natural foods. It is found in 
yeast legumes, and leafy vegetables such 
as cabbage, spinach, lettuce, celery, etc., 
as well as in milk. These two constitu- 
ents are necessary for normal nutrition. 
Failure to supply them results in mal- 
nutrition, expressed by deficient growth, 
and their continued absence may develop 
functional disorders. The beri-beri of 
oriental countries has been attributed to 
a lack of water-soluble vitamines in the 
diet. Contrary to certain popular state- 
ments, these constituents are not de- 
stroyed by the ordinary heating em- 
ployed in cooking. Water soluble B from 
beans and peas has withstood autoclave 
treatment for an hour and a half at 15 
pounds pressure, with a temperature of 
about 112 to 115 degrees centigrade. 
Fat sceluble A may be somewhat more 
susceptible to heat, but butter fat can be 
heated at the temperature of boiling wat- 
er for several hours. 

McCollum has stated that this vita- 
mine is very sensitive to oxygen, and can 
be destroyed if the butter fat is agitated 
with air above the melting point. High- 
grade patent flour is deficient in the vita- 
mine factor, but bread containing milk, 
yeast, and the proper shortening is not 
subject to this criticism. There are no 
dangers of vitamine starvation in a well- 
balanced and varied dietary, and it is 
only when the food supply is restricted 
and confined to certain types of food 
that such a condition is liable to occur. 
McCollum has said that bacterial infec- 
tions of the digestive tract are “in all 
probability factors of great gravity in 
the causation of certain of the diseased 
conditions hitherto believed to be the re- 
sult of a lack of vitamines in the diet.” 

The long controversy that has been 
waged over the respective merits of 
bread made from whole-wheat and patent 
flour need not trouble us in this short 
study of the food value of bread. Studies 
in the relative digestibility of whole- 
wheat bread and white bread are always 
favorable to white bread, and the ques- 
tion of ash constituents becomes rela- 
tively unimportant if we remember that 
our nutritive needs are normally met by 
a wide variety of foods. No one but the 
faddist advocates the use of any one sin- 
gle food to the exclusion of the others, 
and in an adequate diet, arranged on 
well-constructed nutritive foundations, 
we need not fear “ash deficiencies” or 
other bugbears. It is true that the Ameri- 
can dietary is notably weak in calcium, 
and that a more liberal use of milk and 
milk products would go far to relieve 
this condition. “Bread and milk” is a 
highly nutritive combination, and _ its 
merits, long known popularly, are now 
confirmed by scientific experience. 

In conclusion, we will emphasize the 
statement that the grain products, ot 
which bread is the chief member, are tlie 
most economical of our foods, and that a 
more liberal and scientific use of bred 
in the average American dietary would 
materially reduce the family high cost of 
living. 





Seattle Bakers’ Association 


The officers of the Seattle (Wash.) As- 
sociation of the Baking Industry elected 
at the last annual meeting are: president, 
G. E. Rasmussen; vice-president, Henry 
Yeager; secretary, E. Thornhill; treas- 
urer, J. S. Goldsmith. Board of trustees 
consists of the officers and W. R. Tay- 
lor, D. C. Barnes and W. E. McCarthy. 
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THE KANSAS BREAD CLUB GIRLS 


By MABEL R. BENTLEY 


“Mother, may I bake the biscuits for 
is what the Bread Club girls 
of Kansas are everywhere asking. 
Mothers do not have to ask that these 
things be done if their girls belong 
to the Bread Club of the community. 
For bread-making club girls are eager 
inxious to do these very things. They 
w it will not only help mother, but it 
iid in their final record for the year, 
continued practice they may ac- 
enough skill to win a premium on 
* biscuits, muffins or yeast bread at 
county fair, or a free trip to the 
fair or to the agricultural experi- 
station, Manhattan, during the 
1 and Home Week. 
bread-making clubs enroll only 
between 10 and 18 years of age, 
igree to make a certain number of 
gs of quick breads and of yeast 
s during the year. These girls are 
ized into club groups of five or 
; with a local leader or teacher for 
group, who helps to see that the 
s sent out by the state club leaders 
are fully carried out. During the year 
1919 there were 52 clubs organized in 
K 1 is. 4 
ach club group has its president, vice- 
president, and secretary, and is expected 
to id meetings at least once a month, 
with the officers presiding. At these 
meetings, reports are made of the work 
accomplished by the members, and by 
this means the enthusiasm of the young 
bread-makers is kept at highest pitch. 
When Mary finds out that Ruth has 
made more bakings of bread than she 


dinner?” 


has, Mary will work harder the follow- 
ing week. 

In 1919, the first-year, or inexperienced, 
girls, were asked to make mostly quick 
breads, while second-year girls made 
more bakings of yeast breads. Of the 
members last year, 137 reported their 
work completed. Of this number 94 were 
first-year girls and 43 second-year girls. 
The total number of bakings of muffins 
reported by first-year girls was 2,393. The 
total number of loaves of yeast bread 
baked was 3,225. 

At the close of the year each member 
given credit for completed work is re- 
quired to hand in to the state club leader 
a record of all work done, the cost of 
all materials used, and the time spent on 
this work. Each member must also sub- 
mit in her own words a story telling of 
her experience as a club member, 

There are 14 projects offered to the 
boys and girls of Kansas, but the Bread 
Club work seems to create more interest 
than any of the others. The Kansas 
Bread Club work ranks well with that 
of other states. 

At the national conference it was de- 
cided to have a committee to work out 
rules for the clubs of all states to follow, 
and Miss Lottie Milam, assistant state 
club leader of Kansas, was appointed as 
chairman of this committee. Miss War- 
ren, of Washington, D. C., national lead- 
er of girls’ club work, and Miss Milam, 
sent out copies of suggestions which will 
be passed upon by the conferences of the 
different divisions of the northwestern 
states. 


An Iron Tank Makes the Round of the Sugar Maples to Bring the Sap to the Evaporating Room 


Each club is encouraged to have a team 
of three members to put on demonstra- 
tions before audiences at picnics, fairs or 
reunions, the idea being to put on as 
many as possible. The girls wear uni- 
forms and caps, and two work while the 
third one talks, each taking her turn at 
the explanation of detail. Ofter they 
sing, tell stories or give their club yells 
while busy at work. 

These demonstrations are sometimes 
given in the open air on a platform, and 
it means no easy task for the girls to 
bake under such conditions. One group 
of little girls reported the rising of a 
heavy wind during a public demonstra- 
tion, which blew away portions of their 
flour and upset their milk, but except for 
the fact that they left out the salt, the 
biscuits were fine. 

Each local club urges as many of its 
members as possible to take part in dem- 
onstrations. From these the best team 
is selected to send to the county fair. 
The best team in the county is sent to one 
of the state fairs, and $200 in prize 
money was given at each of the fairs at 
Topeka and Hutchinson. Five teams 
were sent to each place in 1919, and the 
six best of the tem teams were given a 
free trip to the Wichita Wheat Show, 
where a contest was held and a banquet 
given the teams and persons interested 
in their work. 

This demonstration teamwork was in- 
troduced into Kansas by Miss Milam, and 
has done much to quicken the interest in 
Bread Club work. Last year Kansas 
stood second highest in demonstration 
work in the 33 northern and western 
states. This means the little girls gave 
the second largest number of demonstra- 
tions. 

In connection in the 
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—‘‘Sugar from the Maple Tree.”’ 


Bread Club organizations in the state of 
Kansas, many prizes are offered for not 
only the best biscuits, muffins or yeast 
bread exhibited at county or state fairs, 
but many free trips are offered to the 
club girls whose work is outstanding, and 
these prove an exceptionally strong in- 
ducement toward good work. 

In financing these prizes and trips the 
milling companies of Kansas have taken 
a prominent part. In response to re- 
quests from Miss Milam, who is in charge 
of the Bread Club work in Kansas, many 
of them have sent checks sufficient to 
pay the expense of a trip to Farm and 
Home Week at Manhattan this year, 
where a programme of special interest 
to club people will be put on. 

Some of these milling companies speci- 
fy that the money be used to pay the ex- 
pense of a girl from their own county. 
Others allow their money to bring any 
girl to the Farm and Home Week whose 
work merits such a recognition. 

The milling companies are enthusiastic 
over the opportunity of having a part in 
keeping up the interest in the Bread 
Club work, and have so expressed them- 
selves in letters to Miss Milam. One 
company wrote as follows: “We are 
heartily in favor of keeping up this good 
work, and stimulating the Kansas girls’ 
interest in what we consider one of the 
fundamental arts of good housekeep- 
ing.” 

Another says, “We are very glad to 
pledge ourselves to defray the expense 
of a deserving county bread-making club 
member to Manhattan during Farm and 
Home Week. You are doing excellent 
work, and you have the pleasure of 
knowing that the success you will achieve 
from year to year will benefit all the 
rest of us.” 





—— ae 
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LOOSE-WILES BISCUIT CO. 


Net Profits for Year Upwards of Two Mil- 
lion Dollars—Extensions and New 
Buildings Being Planned 

B. L. Hupp, president of the Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit Co. and its subsidiary com- 
panies, in presenting the following state- 
ment of the company’s business for the 
year ended Dec. 31, 1919, says: 

The net profits for the year, after pro- 
viding estimated adequate reserve for 
federal taxes, depreciation, renewals, and 
contingencies, amount to $2,136,569.10. 

Bank loans have been reduced during 
the fiscal year from $1,850,000 to $200,000 
and the other indebtedness of the com- 
pany is for income and excess profits 
taxes and for merchandise, etc., not sub- 
ject to cash discount. 

Since the floating debt has been re- 
duced to a conservative amount, condi- 
tions are quite favorable to consider the 
payment of back dividends on the second 

referred stock, and your directors now 

lieve the company will be in position 
to discharge the accumulated dividends 
for 1915 and 1916 before or by the end 
of the current year; the initial payment 
on which may be made about May 1. As 
rapidly as our financial condition per- 
mits, all of the back dividends on the 
second preferred stock will be paid, and 
thereafter your directors hope the regular 
dividends may be resumed and paid quar- 
terly as and when due. Until this is ac- 
complished and needed additional ca- 
pacity is provided for, dividends on the 
common stock will not be considered. 

The sinking fund for the redemption of 
first preferred stock, of $75,000 for each 
of the years 1915 to 1919, both inclusive, 
has been provided for, and 4,003 shares 
of this stock have been purchased and 
discharged from registry. 

The “Reserve for Contingencies” of 
$1,089,869.97 set up on Dec. 31, 1918, as 
well as a specific tax reserve, as per state- 
ment for that year, have been applied on 
payments of federal taxes made during 
the year 1919. 

Your management has been diligent in 
devising and installing improved methods 
and equipment. The condition of the 
company’s plants has been fully main- 
tained, and all repairs and minor im- 
provements have been charged to operat- 
ing expense. 

The growing demand for Sunshine Bis- 
cuits necessitates increased manufactur- 
ing facilities, and plans for extensions 
and new buildings are now being formu- 
lated and will be carried out when build- 
ing operations are on a more favorable 
basis. 

BALANCE SHEET 

The following balance sheet gives, in 
condensed form, the financial condition 
of the company as of Dec, 31, 1919: 


ASSETS 
Land, buildings, etc, .......... $13,133,922.17 
DUSOUIOD occctcectcresvcesos 4,335,212.51 
Accounts receivable ........... 3,094,722.25 
Miscellaneous investments ..... 136,659.45 
Cash on hand, in banks and in 
EEE, AD gw hes vob dene #855646 440,461.34 
eeebbeecactes 138,123.88 


Prepaid expenses 
$21,279,101.60 

LIABILITIES 
First preferred stock, 7 per cent $4,599,700.00 


Second preferred stock, 7 per ct. 2,000,000.00 
COMAMIOM BLOCK coc ccccscsoccese 8,000,000.00 
WROUND PATER. ccc cccsccvccvcce 200,000.00 
Accounts payable ............+- 1,213,675.73 
Income and excess profits taxes 1,071,604.17 
Sinking fund, first pfd. stock... 375,000.00 

3,819,121.70 


Surplus 


$21,279,101.60 





St. Louis Bakers Active 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
St. Louis Master Bakers’ Protective and 
Benevolent Association was held on 
March 11, and was well attended. One 
new member was admitted, and one ap- 
plication received. The death of two 
members was reported by the secretary. 

A request from the Master: Bakers’ 
Ladies’ Society, that the wives of de- 
ceased members be permitted to attend 
the annual banquets and other social 
functions of the organization, was left 
in the hands of the board of trustees to 
decide. 

It was decided to make the annual dues 
of the four remaining charter members 
$6, with no assessments. August Gisler 
was appointed collector. 

William Saussele spoke on conditions 
existing in middle Europe, saying that he 
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had been delegated by the Master Bakers’ 
po ge Reis. to bring the matter be- 
fore organization and to find ways 
and means to help the starving people 
over there. The gee appointed 
Fred Quade to work with Mr. Saussele, 
so that the St. Louis bakers’ organiza- 
tions will do their share toward reliev- 
ing the sufferers. 

essrs. Miller and Stevens, representa- 
tives of the Fleischmann Co., gave the 
bakers an interesting talk on advertis- 
ing. A committee, consisting of Herman 
Ulrich, Albert Mausshardt, William 
Frisch, Charles Goeckler and Charles 
Stehle, was appointed to work with the 
Fleischmann Co. representatives in car- 
rying out the advertising campaign. 





Brooklyn Purchasing Association 


That millers are expecting a very un- 
favorable government report on winter 
wheat in April, and that, consequently, 
wheat and flour prices would advance, 
was the consensus of opinion at the last 
monthly meeting of the Brooklyn (N. Y.) 
Master Bakers’ Purchasing Association. 

President Martin Keidel in a lengthy 
talk outlined the progress that is being 
made by the educational campaign of 
the association throughout the city, ac- 
quainting the public with the impending 
rise in cost of bakery products. 

Some bakers were of the opinion that 
the demands of the union would cause 
housewives to go back to home baking 
rather than pay the increased price for 
bakery goods. 

Closer co-operation among the trade 
at this time was urged upon the mem- 
bers by the officers of the association. It 
was stated that the advancing cost of 
materials and the increasing price of bak- 
ery products would have a tendency to 
reduce the number of retail bakeries in 
operation, 

A committee from the Union Bakery 
Proprietors’ Association, which is trying 
to secure permission to advance prices, 
reported that, being unable to get a con- 
ference with Mr. Williams, food adminis- 
trator, it had conferred with his subor- 
dinates, but they were not in a position 
to pass on any of the subjects laid be- 
fore them. 

It was stated that bakery products had 
only advanced 75 per cent in cost, while 
wheat has gone up 200 per cent, flour 300 
per cent, and labor 200 per cent. 

The bakers were much interested in 
reports that the world’s sugar crop will 
not be normal again for at last five years 
and that the present refining capacity in 
this country is entirely inadequate. 





Exports for Week Ended March 13, 1920 


Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbls bus 
New York... 247,422 6,793 214,132 64,146 
Portland, 

Maine .... 795,000 76,000 34,000 ...... 
Boston ...« 134,000 ..... SA,008  cvcese 
Philadelphia 150,000  ..... STA,GOS  kaccsc 
Baltimore .. 32,000 ..... 63,000 426,000 
PUOREGEM, VR accsse § sdecs 63,000 = .cccce 


Newp. News. 
955,000 23,000 


N. Orleans.. 








Galwewtem «. BB6,008 cecse cseve eserves 
St. John, 

N. B. ..ce 300,000 ..... 62,000 8,000 
Tots., wk.2,949,422 105,793 715,132 499,146 
Prev. week.2,243,607 412,000 322,086 309,965 
BY DESTINATIONS 

Wheat Corn Flour 

us bus bbis 

United Kingdom ... 913,945 76,000 281,921 
Continent .......... 8,086,477. wees 258,923 
@, eRe Cth. AmOrieh. .cccee cosvce 23,806 
Wee BON ceceivve” sekeas”  wevae 144,243 
Other countries ..... cesses coves 6,239 
Detel .cccccecsve 2,949,422 29,793 715,132 


CROP YEAR EXPORTS 


Exports from United States and Canadian 
ports from July 1, 1919, to March 13, 1920: 


WOR, DED civ cdivencdveccsseige 124,687,787 
ra ee MAPPER VERTU eee 15,222,979 
Totals as wheat, bus .......... 193,091,192 
Gams WED dese ccticcectecsctsces 3,000,649 
RN UE sik Oh cn.0he desea ewe seaed 30,654,590 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 65 “‘outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 70,710 bbis, from 
Sept. 1, 1919, to March 13, 1920, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
-—Output——, -—Exports—, 
1919-20 1918-19 1919-20 1918-19 








Minneapolis ...10,533 9,038 211 905 
CR PURI. va cviese 316 196 ove eos 
Duluth-Superior 253 504 awe ens 
Outside mills .. 5,965 6,511 18 225 

Totals ...... 17,067 16,249 229 =1,130 











After a ruthless process of rejection 
there were five applicants for the post 
of errand boy left for the head of the 
firm himself to interview. 

It was one_of his flippant mornings, 
and he sought to amuse himself by asking 
the eager boys puzzling and quite irrele- 
vant questions to test their general 
knowledge. 

“How far away from the earth is the 
North Star?” was the question he fired at 
the third shiny-faced youngster. 

“I’m sorry I cannot give you the exact 
figure offhand, sir,” was the reply, “but 
on a rough estimate I should say that it 
is far enough away not to interfere with 
me running errands.” 

He got the post. —Tit-Bits. 

* 

Tommy had broken one of the school 
rules, and the teacher told him to tell 
his mother about it, and also about the 
punishment he had received. She hoped 
mother might thrash him again. 

The next morning she asked: 

“Well, Tommy, did you tell your moth- 
er of your bad behavior yesterday and 
how I punished you?” 

“Yes, miss,” replied Tommy, quickly. 

“Well, what did she say?” was teach- 
er’s next question. 

“Said she’d wring your neck if you did 
it again,” replied Tommy calmly. 

—London Fun. 
* ” 

The waitress at the restaurant had tak- 
en his order some time ago, but now she 
stood behind his chair with a perplexed 
frown on her fair face. 

At last the prospective diner broke the 
silence, 

“A penny, miss,” 
thoughts.” 

She blushed deeply. 

“We’re rather busy here today,” she 
replied, “and I was just wondering 
whether you were a stewed rabbit or a 
boiled fowl.” —Ginger Jar. 


he said, “for your 


* 


“Your narrative is too highly colored,” 
remarked the editor, returning the bulky 
manuscript. 

“In what way?” inquired the disap- 
pointed author. 

“Why,” replied the editor, “in the very 
first chapter you make the old man turn 
purple with rage, the villain turn green 
with envy, the hero turn white with an- 
ger, the heroine turn red with confusion, 
and the coachman turn blue with cold.” 

—Punch. 
* + 

“Cook, I don’t like to mention it, but 
the food disappears rather quickly in 
the kitchen !” 

“Well, mum, I admit I eats ’earty, but 
no one could call me gorgeous.” 

—Clippings. 
* ” 

“What! Five guineas a week for this 
little room—and with such dirty paper, 
too?” 

“T can have a new paper put over it.” 

“Heaven forbid—the room is small 
enough as it is!” —Tit-Bits. 

* * 

“Ma’am, there’s a man at the door with 
a parcel for you.” 

“What is it, Bridget?” 

“Tt’s a fish, ma’am, and it’s marked 
C.0.D.” 

“Then make him take it back. I or- 
dered trout.” —Judge. 


* * 


NOTES UV THE GRANE TRADE 

Whut we wood like to no is: how kin 

these krop expearts ride in a ottomobeel 

40 miles a hour an tell how many akers 

of whete hez bin sowed, how meny bushels 

uv whete still back on farms, the condis- 
hun uv the growen krop, etc? 
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Bein thare is so mutch chicken whetc 
this yeer an eggs air so high, dont yi 
think we ought to spred sum papagander 
on chicken razen? 

Mr. Rea our genrell maniger is tryen 
to redooce. He eats a appil fur brekfus, 
a oringe fur lunch an a sup uv water fur 
dinner. He went tu Swete Springs, 
Mizzouri, last weak. He wuz so week he 
slipped on the ise a fell off the steps, 
runin his noze thru a frozen snow drif. 
He cum home with his noze all peeled uy). 

—Zeak, in Rea-Pat Tattle:. 
* #*# 

“Comrades, one hour a day is lon» 
enough for any man to work!” cried th. 
bolshevik orator. 

“That’s the truth! Hurrah for Con- 
rade Blevinsky!” shouted the mob. 

“For eight hours’ pay.” 

“Correct! Hurrah! Down with the 
capitalists !” 

“And if we destroy the factories, con. - 
rades, we won’t have to work at all.” 

“Great idea! Light the torches and 
pass around the bombs!” 

—Birmingham A ge-Heral’. 
* * 


Mrs. Smart: “I have waited here sine 
seven o’clock for my husband, and it 
now a quarter to eight.” 

Mrs. Cute: “And when were you 
meet him?” 

Mrs. Smart: “At five!” 

—Ladies’ Home Journ! 
* * 


An American soldier brought in a H 
prisoner and found the fellow had 
pocketful of French money. The doug 
boy looked at the money, the picture 
fine restaurants in Paris loomed befo 
him, and then, tapping the Hun on i 
shoulder, he said: 

“Kamerad, kannst du craps schutzen:” 

—The Trouble Buster. 








Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this « 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven wor 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a positi 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cen's 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be i 
serted at the line rate, but will be charg 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Spec 
Notice classification will be accepted 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The Nor 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depa 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appe.r 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 


ms 
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HELP WANTED 








WANTED—EXPERIENCED ELEVAT* 
man; must know grain, how to han 
men and take care of machinery. 1c 
Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield, Ohio. 





SECOND MILLER WANTED 


Large Oklahoma mill has opening 
for second miller; must be first-class 
man; will pay highest wages. Ad- 
dress 631, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





ASSISTANT 
SALES-MANAGER WANTED 


By large southwestern. mill 
making both hard and soft 
wheat flours of high quality; 
good future for man capable of 
developing business; give refer- 
ences and full record. Address 
711, care Northwestern Miller, 
215 Merchants’ Exchange, St. 
Louis, Mo, 





FLOUR SALESMAN—EXCEPTIONAL 0” 
portunity—to sell soft and hard wh 
flours to Virginia wholesale grocery 2' 
bakery trade; established man preferre:; 
good proposition to offer right man. Law- 
renceburg Roller Mills Co., Lawrenceburs, 
Ind. 


neg 








March 24, 1920 


WANTED—FIRST-CLASS FLOUR SALES- 
man who is acquainted with the carload 
trade in New York state outside of New 
York City. Address Cataract City Milling 
Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 





ASSISTANT MANAGER 
WANTED 


A large southwestern milling 
concern has an opening in its 
organization for a man of ex- 
ecutive ability as assistant to 
the general manager; acceptable 
applicant should have thorough 
knowledge of cost and general 
accounting, be able to keep 
check on business as a whole, 
take charge of a part of general 
purchasing and exercise super- 
vision over expense items; this 
is not a clerical position but sec- 
ond in importance only to that 
of general manager; it has no 
connection whatever with sales; 
no one save first-class, experi- 
enced executive, with the ability 
indicated and absolutely clean 
record, need apply; to the right 
man we will pay generous salary 
and give exceptional opportunity 
for advancement. Address 630, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 
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WANTED—BY FLOUR SALESMAN OF 
Proven ability, an opportunity to sell your 
flour for you in an exclusive territory; ac- 
customed to hard work and high pressure, 
Address 3045, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER, HARD OR SOFT 
wheat, by middle-aged man, of wide ex- 
perience in mills of from 200 to 3,000 bbis; 
willing to demonstrate ability in the right 
mill. Address “Miller,” 1017 South Sev- 
enth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





AS FLOUR SALESMAN BY ONE WHO HAS 
had 10 years’ active experience; can pro- 


duce good references from former em- 


ployers; excellent reasons for wishing to 
make a change. Address 3052, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—POSITION AS HEAD MILLER 
with good milling company, 400 bbls or 
over; 15 years’ experience in mills of dif- 
ferent sizes and with spring and winter 
wheat; can come on short notice. Ad- 
dress 3032, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





YOUNG MARRIED MAN WITH SEVERAL 
years’ experience in grain business, as 
floorman and travelling solicitor in North- 
west territory, desires position with com- 
mission firm or milling company; best of 
references. Address 3047, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 








AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent in mill of 250 to 1,500 bbls, hard or 
soft wheat; prefer western states or Pa- 
cific Coast; age 43; 25 years’ experience; 
have been successful; can produce results 
that count; references. Address 3054, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








FLOUR SALESMAN—YOUNG MARRIED 
man, 30 years of age, would like to make 
connections with a spring or winter flour 
mill, New England states; very well ac- 
quainted with carload buyers; can furnish 
satisfactory references. Address 3036, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SALESMEN WANTED 


In connection with the reorgani- 
zation and expansion of its sell- 
ing arrangements, a large Kan- 
sas milling company now in- 
creasing its capacity has at 
present five territories open for 
experienced flour salesmen ca- 
pable of successfully selling 
exceptionally high-grade flour: 


(1) State of Indiana. 

(2) State of Missouri, with 
few reservations, 

(3) Southeastern Kansas, Jop- 
lin, Mo., territory’ in- 
cluded. 

(4) California, southern half. 

(6) Ohio, northern half. 


Salesman must have trade ac- 
quaintance and reside within 
territory. Representatives are 
placed on a reasonable definite 
guarantee payment basis with 
exceptional opportunity to make 
additional earnings depending 
upon volume of business pro- 
duced. Co-operation from mill 
office, also quality and uniform- 
ity of flour can be depended 
upon. To avoid delay give ref- 
erences and sales experience in 
first letter. Address 628, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


AS STEAM ENGINEER WITH MILLING 
concern, in Minnesota, North or. South 
Dakota or Montana; 12 years’ experience; 
first class license, passed government 
steam engineer’s examination; age 40, 
married; can start work April 1. Address 
3038, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis, 





SALES-MANAGER, YOUNG MAN, POS- 
sessing in a high degree all qualifications 
necessary for filling the position of sales- 
manager; I desire to hear from a good 
mill needing such a man, where ability 
now and in the future will be recognized. 
Address 3037, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





I WOULD LIKE TO HEAR FROM_MILL- 
ers who are going to make some change 
in their mill, or install new machinery; I 
am a first-class millwright, 36 years old, 
can do and have done all the work belong- 
ing to a mill; can give best of references, 
Address 3041, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


AS SALES-MANAGER, MILL ANY CA- 
pacity; 10 years’ experience every branch 
milling business, winter and spring wheat, 
rye, corn products, grain, domestic, ex- 
port, Latin-American markets, experienced 
buyer, aggressive, executive ability, clean 
record, best references; can come on short 
notice. Address 3053, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





YOUNG MAN, COLLEGE GRADUATE, 
with: some grain experience, would like 
position with a grain or milling concern 
where the business could be learned and 
opportunities for advancement offered; 
salary at first is no object; just out of 
service (1% years) and ambitious to get 
a start with a live firm looking to the 
future for competent, trained help. Ad- 
dress 2658, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 





AS SUPERINTENDENT BY A MILLER OF 
lifetime experience in flour, corn and rolled 
oats milling; have made a specialty of 
cereal milling the last 15 years and have 
Planned, built and remodeled mills of this 
kind successfully; have handled mills of 
large capacity, including packing depart- 
ment; good reasons for changing and can 
furnish A No. 1 references. Address ‘‘Su- 
perintendent,” 3044, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS SUPERINTENDENT OR HEAD MILLER 
in mill from 300 to 1,200 bbls capacity, by 
a thorough, reliable, capable, married man 
40 years old; 24 years’ practical experi- 
ence in milling hard spring and soft win- 
ter wheats; strictly temperate, and always 
on the job; would consider assistant to 
superintendent in large mill; if you want 
a miller that you can depend upon write 
me. Address L., 3046, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 





SUPERINTENDENT MILLER OF WIDE 
experience, particularly in large mills, 
seeks change; middle states or the Pacific 
Coast preferred; best of references. Ad- 
dress 2966, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 





A YOUNG WOMAN WITH A NUMBER OF 
years’ experience as accountant and of- 
fice manager for a milling company, is 
desirous of making connections with a 
good, live concern, preferably in the 
Southwest; have had a splendid opportu- 
nity to develop initiative and executive 
ability and can furnish excellent refer- 
ences; I have a good reason for desiring 
to make other connections and can start 
to work at once. Address 3048, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AUDITOR, OFFICE MANAGER—YOUNG, 
high-powered accountant and executive 
will be available around May 1 for location 
with strong organization in middle West 
city of at least 25,000; capable through 
wide, successful experience and training, 
including large milling operations, of as- 
suming wholly the administration of ac- 
counting, cashier and other clerical de- 
partments and placing thereof on sound, 
business basis; finance, tax, systems, costs 
and similar executive requirements; cre- 
dentials will show excellent personality, 
record and references. Address 3028. care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—ONE . VITTER CORLISS EN- 
gine, 150 h-p, used 90 days, in best con- 
dition; price $1,550 at Minneapolis, Minn; 
have also one Hamilton Corliss, 100 h-p, 
price $850. Address 3040, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—ONE 80-BU NORDYKE & 
Marmon meal drier, used about three 
weeks; one 80-bu Nordyke & Marmon meal 
drier, never used; two Beall degerminat- 
ors, used about three weeks; two No. 54 
Prinz separators; five double stands 6x15 
Sprout-Waldron roller mills; one 80-bu 
Invincible two-high scourer, never used; 
four No, 34 Niagara dust collectors. Hub- 
bard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn. 





FOR SALE 
Corn Mill Machinery 


Account discontinuing the man- 
ufacture of corn meal, we offer 
for sale the following: 


1 300-bu Morris Grain Drier, 
complete with fan. 

8 Great Western Corn Meal 

Driers. 

No. 4 Invincible Corn Scourers. 

No. 2 Style A Invincible Aspi- 

rating Separators. 

Apelt Wheat Heater, 
Automatic Weighing and 

Packing Scales, for packing 

corn meal, 


-~ vo 


oe 


Above machinery is in all re- 
spects substantially as good as 
new. It has only been used a 
very short time, 

Special prices made upon re- 
quest, 


MARSHALL MILLING CO., 
Mershall, Minn. 





OUR NEW CATALOGUE OF USED MA- 
chinery will be out soon; write us if you 
are in the market for anything in flour mill 
or elevator machinery; likewise if you have 
good serviceable used machinery that you 
want to dispose of, write us a full descrip- 
tion at once; some one may want just what 
you have no use for. Mills Machinery Ex- 
change, 44 Chamber of Commerce, Minne- 
apolis. 


MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 
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FOR SALE—OUR 560-BBL FLOUR MILL 
and feed mill; wheat storage capacity 


about 3,000 bus; flour storage capacity 400 
to 500 bbis; also good capacity feed stor- 
age; two good wells; wagon dump scales; 
steam power; a bargain if taken at once; 
sell for cash only; dissolution object for 
selling. Cottonwood Roller Mills, Cotton- 
wood, Minn, 








Bureau of Engraving 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Designers, Engravers, Makers of Printing 
Plates in one or more colors. Three-color 
Process Plates a specialty. One of the 

largest Engraving Houses of the U. 8S. 











EXPERT MILLING EFFICIENCY 

Why have sick mills? Have mill in- 
spected and remodeled by expert for re- 
sults. I flow, plan, build, appraise and 
remodel mills. Many testimonials. Superin- 
tend installations. Get my books, “Book 
of Receipts,” 75 cents; “Milling Lessons,” 
75 cents; “Book of Formulas,”’ $1.60. “The 
Mill and Milling Engineer,” illustrated, 
teaches everything on milling, $3, foreign 
$3.25, all postpaid. C. B. Oliver, BE. M. and 
M. E., Warsaw, Ind. 


FOR SALE—75-BBL WATER-POWER 
mill in western Minnesota, with seven 
acres of land and good dwelling house; 
Nordyke & Marmon equipment; excellent 
power; concrete dam; $5,000 cash; easy 
terms remainder; not a rental proposition; 
good reasons for selling; fine opportunity 
for practical man. Address 2868, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


MILL FOR SALE 


Canada. New 650-bbl “Midget” 
mill, crusher and Alsop process; 
steady operation gristing and 
local market; 15 miles from 
Winnipeg; no competition in a 
district 20 miles square, thickly 
settled with Ruthenian and 
Polish farmers who raise their 
own grain for food; power cost 
only $4 per day from adjoining 
electric transmission line; grist- 
ing earnings gross 50c per bu; 
gross revenue about $9,000 per 
annum; excellent opportunity to 
establish garage in conjunction; 
owner’s time taken up other 
business and will sell less than 
$14,000, American funds. Box 
3051, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE—100-BBL MINNESOTA MILL, 
German community; best farming coun- 
try in Minnesota; cheap electric power; 
first-class condition in every respect; this 
is a tiptop proposition for one who un- 
derstands milling and wants a good pay- 
ing business; reason for wishing to sell— 
have other interests which occupy too 
much of my time; liberal terms. For par- 
ticulars address 3013, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





For 100 pages of unusually good bargains in 


CARS—TANKS 


Engines, Generators, Boilers, Pipe, Piling, 
Tanks, Power Plant and Milling Equipment 
Write for our Latest Big Bulletin 


Z ELNICKER w ST. LOUIS 








A Fire Resistant Window Wall 


SOLID STEEL WINDOWS 
wat Een STEEL PRODUCTS hang’ tf 











906 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, 








Multi Metal Bolting Cloth 
“Stronger than Silk’’ 
Sold by the yard or made up 


MULTI METAL CO., INC. 
250 West 19th St. New York City 











SLIDES 


FOR MOTION PICTURE 


ADVERTISING 


Get Your Product 
Before the Public by 
Using Norton Slides. 


NORTON SLIDE CO. 


627 First Ave. No. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gruendler Patent 
Crusher & Pulverizer Co. 











984 N. Main St. 





Write for particulars 








ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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THE ECONOMIC 
CONSEQUENCES OF 
THE PEACE 


By JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES, C. B. 


Representative of the British Treasury 
at the Peace Conference. 


This book reveals for the first 
time the actual workings of the 
Council of Four, and analyzes 
with ruthless vigor the economic 


clauses of the Treaty. Not adry 
contribution to economics, but the 
work of a great mind and a master 
of English style, whose portraits 
of Wilson, Clemenceau and Lloyd 
George are worthy of Macaulay. 


$2.50—postage 12c 
BOOK SECTION 


LEONARD H. WELLS, Manager 


POWERS 


MINNEAPOLIS 


BOOKBINDERS BOOKSELLERS 
BOOK IMPORTERS BOOKHUNTERS 











PACKER TALLIES 


The DuRANT kind save you money and annoyance, 


We'll supply your packers on 30 days’ free trial, 
$6.00 each, if satisfactory. Ask for Special offer 128, 


lear: they Get Your Percentage Right. 


Durant Mf¢Co., Milwaukee,Wis. 














No. ROPE PAPER BAGS 


paréz AKRON acs 
For FLOUR, ©, MEAL&FEED 
THE THOMAS PHILLIPS Ca 





S. GEORGE CO. 


WELLSBURG, W. VA. 


Paper Flour and 
Feed 


SACKS 


When 8. George, the founder of this 
business, first began operations, he 
made it an every day duty to per- 
sonally visit his mill to see that his 
high standards as to the quality of 
the paper were being maintained. 


They usually were, and he early 
began to enjoy a very prosperous and 
growing business. 


Today, though he has long been out 
of our midst, the same ideals and his 
one big ambition to make the best 
paper flour sacks on the market, are 
being maintained, 


The output has increased from a 
few thousand sacks a day to over one 
hundred thousand, which is a further 
indication that our sacks please. 


Numbered among our customers are 
many of the Great Flour Mills of the 
country, from Minnesota to New York 
and from Kansas to North Carolina, 


SAMPLES AND PRICE-LISTS 
GLADLY MAILED FOR 
THE ASKING 








Even an Electric Sign is not 
worth a hang until you push 
the switch to turn on the light. 


Your attention is respectfully 
called to the service of the 
Exchange — Protection, In- 
demnity, Information. 


We are likely to be of in- 
calculable value to you the 
balance of the crop year, and 
there is no more opportune 
time to start than now. 


Join the Exchange and Be Served. 


THE MILLERS’ EXCHANGE 


Cuartes F. Rock, Attorney-in-Fact 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 








ARNOLD,NOLD & CO. 


Public Accountants 
Specialists in 


MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 


Our affiliations in Wash- 
ington aid us in rendering 


EXPERT INCOME TAX 


Audits, Systems, Investi- 
gations. Complete Office, 
Mill, Elevator, stock and 


cost systems installed and 
supervised. 

CERTIFIED FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 
for Banks and Mercantile 


Agencies 


Andrus Building Minneapolis 


FORMERLY SPECIAL ACCOUNTANTS TO 
THE U. 8. GOVERNMENT 


In PuBLIC PRACTICE SINCE 1908 


















/s all the Name implies 








We operate 47 shops making 


barrels. These shops are so lo- 
cated as to give PROMPT SERV- 
ICE and DELIVERIES to all mills 
in central and eastern states, 

Our business is to take care of 
your requirements on flour barrels 


better than you can do it your- 

self. Why make your own? 
Save annoyance and expense by 

buying completed barrels from us, 









The Sandusky Cooperage 
& Lumber Co., 
Makers of Barrels 
GALION, OHIO 





THE BEST MACHINE BAR-NUN 
For Reducing Screenings Bran,Hulls,Oats 
Barley, Corn, Tailings, etc.to a fine Soft 
Feed in one Operation at lowCost per Ton. 


mm wend forour 
} Latest” 
y *“Sar-Nun 
Circular No.7 













HOWARD TESTS— 


Practical and dependable tests backed by 30 
years’ experience. 

The Howard tests are required by the leading mills be- 
cause they know they are getting real value and 
easily understood reports. 

Ask successful millers whether experience in flour and grain testing 
counts. 

The Howard comparative baking tests and chemical analyses are more 
than ever the guide of millers everywhere. 


Write for Price List of Tests containing many suggestions regarding tests of 
Wheat, Flour, Feed, Rye Flour, etc. 


The Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Laboratory 


Established 1886 MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














For Handling Grain 


There's nothing equal toCaldwell’s Heli- 
coid. This screw conveyor is regularly 
made from 4-inch to 16-inch diameter, 
capacities 100 to 5,000 bushels per hour. 
Helicoid oceupies less space, requires 
less power to operate, costs less to begin 
with and less to maintain than any 
other form of grain conveyor. Supplied 
with or without steel boxes. Large 
stock of standard sizes always on hand. 


H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 
Chicago: Western Ave., 17th 18th Sts. 
New York: Fulton Bldg., Hudson Terminal, 
50 Church St. 





Dallas, Texas: 711 Main St. 


With our modern equipment we economically manufacture 
First-class Steel Conveyor Boxes, Elevator Heads, Legs, etc. Ask for prices. 











